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ROBIN REDBREAST. 
Gentle robin redbreast, singing all the year, _ it 
Fluttering round the homestead, whether bright or drear at 
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2 The Christmas Eve of a Lonely Old Man. 


Talking to the children, so the prattlers say ; 
Chirping in the beeches, under which they play. 


Perching on the window when the snow is deep, 

Looking in with sidelong glance just as beggars peep ; . 
Asking for some bread crumbs, so we understand ; 

Gentle robin—tame enough, eats from Polly’s hand. 


B. GouGH. 


THE CHRISTMAS EVE OF A LONELY OLD MAN.. 


| mietieiatemmanell 


CHAPTER [. 
MANY YEARS AGO. 


Proressok Herman Ehrenreich had gained, through his celebrated 
researches in natural history, not only fame, but also quite a large 
amount of property. He had sacrificed, however, to this laurel- 
wreathed idol his whole life, his time, his every thought. When the 
sun shone so warm that even the cold stone began to glow under his 
feet, or the stormy wind swept the street-goer violently along, or the 
winter erected a barrier of ice and snow, then was it “ Ehrenreich 
weather,’ as the people of his acquaintance proverbially called it ; for 
then he was secure against any intrusive visitor, and could remain 
alone with his books and his pipe. In the evening he lighted his study- 
lamp, and if he rested for a moment thought of his own giided name 
which glittered on the backs of the books before him, and there passed 
over his stony face an expression of satisfaction and happiness. The 
professor had not always been so solitary. Once had the blood pulsed 
warm and spring-like through his veins. Many years before, he married 
a pretty, gentle maiden, and had two bright, beautiful children, a boy 
and a girl. When he arranged a nursery for them, it was placed quite 
remote from his study, that he might not be annoyed by the noise of 
the children at their play. The professor often forgot the dinner hour 
while in his study, where not even the ticking of a clock was heard ; 
and it seemed almost as if he lived and grew fat upon books. His wife 
loved him and tenderly cared for him, and although he did not notice it 
she wove around him the charm of a well-ordered and happy home. 
Everything was at hand that he needed, and everything remote that 
would annoy. At dinner-time she did not herself venture to interrupt 
his meditations, but chose two little messengers, Eberhard and Linda, 
who were alternately to bring their papa to the table. Quickly the 
children tripped along the covered corridor, placed themselves on the 
mat before the door, reached the latch and open it flew. A little curly 
head was pushed through the opening, and a little voice cried out, 
«Papa! come quickly to dinner, we are hungry !” 
The learned man turned somewhat angrily toward the disturber of 
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his peace, but the messenger had already disappeared, and did not 
notice his frown. 

During the meal, the children were not allowed to take part in the 
conversation, as the thoughts of the professor must have rest, but after 
they had finished he would willingly have remained and chatted with 
his wife and children, were it not that Eberhard hurried away to his 
rocking-horse and Linda to her dolls. Neither of them had the least fear 
of their papa, for he bought them such beautiful things and gave the 
‘‘Christ-child ’? such generous commissions at Christmas-time. 

How could it be otherwise, when their mother told them that all these 
nice presents came from him, but that he had so much to do in his study 
that he could not play with them. 

One day [berhard, who had been busy at his little table a long time, 
ran to his father with a slip of paper, and cried, with joyous pride, 
Pp oa only see what I have made! Do you recognize it? Here we 
all are!” 

Quite astonished, the professor took the paper, and said, somewhat 
harshly, “ Nonsense! A drawing! Can’t you do anything better and 
more useful than that? 1 see now, that you are entirely too large and 
old to spend all your time in play. It is time you were learning some- 
thing. When I was your age I had a collection of beetles and a 
herbarium. I must go to-morrow morning and engage a teacher for 
you!” 

Thereupon the professor crushed the paper in his hand. Eberhard 
reached for it, and said, with a trembling voice, ‘“‘ But, papa—”’ 

“The professor did not allow the child to finish speaking, but re- 
peated after him, “‘ Papa!’ What achildish name! I*ather is the 
German word! You have long since left the cradle where one cries 
papa and mamma.”’ 

With these harsh words, the professor went away and left the 
frightened children with their mother. Hberhard and Linda, sobbing, 
threw themselves into her arms, and she took them tenderly on her lap 
and kissed away their tears. 

After awhile Eberhard said, “ Must we always say ‘ father,’ now ? ”’ 

Their mother bowed her head affirmatively. Then Linda whispered, 
‘But when we speak to you about him, or with one another, can’t we 
call him papa?” 

Again the mother gave the same reply, and wiped her tearful eyes on 
Linda’s apron. Then she explained to her children how noble their 
father was, and also how learned and wise. Such a man could not pos- 
sibly notice such little scrawls as Eberhard had shown him, 

The boy became quite red in the face, glanced at his wrinkled draw- 
ing, and said, ‘Then I’ll never be a learned man, mamma! I know 
what I’m going to be when I grow up—an artist!” 

From this day, the children were shy of their father. They studied 
diligently, and after tea always showed him their writing and their 
slates, but they seemed to progress very slowly. . 

The exhibition of Eberhard’s little drawings ceased, his father’s 
delay in the family circle became shorter and shorter, unti! at last the 
children seldom saw him. 
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4 The Christmas Eve of « Lonely Old Man. 


Linda complained of it one day to her mother, for she loved her 
father dearly, and would gladly have sat in one corner of his study, as 
still as a mouse, had he only allowed it. 

Her mother tried to comfort her with these words, ‘‘ You never see 
the blessed Saviour, and don’t you remember how stern He is repre- 
sented in the pictures at church? Nevertheless, He so loved the world 
that He not only caused the beautiful flowers and fruits to grow, and 
gives us everything we have, but also on Christmas-day He sends the 
‘‘Christ-child’ to good little children. Your earthly father also does 
everything for you, and loves you very much, even though you seldom 
see him, and he appears to you very stern.” 

So the children grew up. The professor was happy in his way, but 
knew nothing at all of his family, until suddenly he became very 
miserable. Linda was attacked with scarlet fever, and the mother, who 
took the entire charge of her sick child, caught the disease, and both 
died, one after the other. 

The poor man was completely stunned. So engrossed had he been in 
his studies, that he had not thought much of his wife’s illness; and 
even when he did, comforted himself with the idea that there had been 
oreat progress in medicine, and that his wife and daughter had 
naturally very strong constitutions. The result was very different 
from what he had anticipated. 

From the grave the poor man went into his study and shut himself 
up, hour after hour and day after day. He did not heed the cries of 
his ‘son, whose heart yearned for comfort; but he felt that he needed 
consolation himself, and found it alone in his books. At first he had 
his meals brought to his room, but afterward both the sorrowing ones 
sat down silently together, each busy with his own thoughts. The 
father knew that Eberhard had passed his examination and entered the 
university, but he had not the faintest idea that he studied only 
universal history and the history of art, or that he had devoted him- 
self entirely, and with great success, to the profession of an artist. 

When this youth of twenty-three years made known to his father 
that he wished to become an artist, he began to open his eyes. For 
awhile he was speechless with astonishment ; then he became quite 
angry, and pointed toward the door. 

Long the father stood in his room—a man self-deceived and frustrated 
in all his hopes and plans—until at last he came to a firm resolution. 
For the first time he went into his son’s room, It had been trans- 
formed intoastudio. Sketches and finished pictures hung on the walls, 
and amongst them there was one which was covered with a thick veil. 
There was really a medley of studies—trees, half-fallen huts near proud 
ruins, dark thunder clouds and rays of sunshine breaking through 
spring clouds; lovely child-faces and serious, manly heads. The youth, 
whose talent struggled in every direction, had even attempted the 
picture of an animal. 

To the professor, all this seemed like a disordered play-room in com- 
parison with his own study adjoining, and he said, with a harsh voice : 
“And this you will make your life-long calling. Where is there any 
benefit to mankind ? With all your color-dabbling, you will never 
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eqnal nature, and will remain a bungler all your life. Of what use is 
all this waste of time? Is the world not open to every one? Can one 
not go out and let the sun shine upon him, or run a wager with the 
storm and rain? Such beggars and children in torn clothes as those, 
one sees only too many of through the window! And this is the 
chosen life-task of my son—one who sees his father penetrate into the 
hidden mysteries of nature, which daily furthers new discoveries, and so 


wonderfully lays hold of the wheels of time. Away with this worthless. 


trifling! Hither burn it now in the fire, and let it quickly disappear in 
smoke, or you leave your father’s house, a prodigal and an outcast.’’ 

As the son heard his dearly loved art so harshly reviled, defiance 
came in his heart, and he said: “ Father, that cannot be! I am called 
by God’s grace to be an artist. Take back your harsh words, and give 
me instead a father’s blessing.”’ 

But the professor turned away, and liberhard saw him no more. 

The same day he received a note, saying: ‘‘ You have made your 
choice, so go your own way. We separate for ever. Take your 
mother’s property which accompanies this note; it may, perhaps, keep 
you from want in your breadless calling.” 

All attempts of Eberhard to bid his father adieu were in vain, so he 
departed from his home and went to Italy, the land of artists, and to 
far-off Rome. There he perfected himself in his calling, and took a 
high position in the society of artists. In the course of a year he was 
married, and, like his parents, had two children, whom he called 
Herman and Marianna, after his own father and mother. 

Although Eberhard never heard from home, yet he knew, by the new 
books which were constantly appearing, that his father still lived. 
Year after year he wrote, informing him of his marriage, of the birth of 
his children; and as they grew up he inclosed some of their letters to 
him, 

The professor received them with an unmoved mein, and shut them 
ap in a large portfolio containing some gilded papers of Eberhard’s and 
Linda's childhood. 

So this learned old man was entirely alone, as we see him sitting 
before his writing-table. He had given up his position as professor, 
and lived only for scientific researches. In order to be entirely undis- 
turbed, he bought a little house, not in a narrow street, but in a sunny 
place, for in his old age he needed the outside warmth ; and as the 
front of the house faced the south, he chose that for his study. The 
domestic affairs now troubled him, so he sent away the cook, and 
engaged to have his meals sent in from a neighbouring restaurant. 

Soon after, it happened that the janitor of the university died and 
left a wife and a little girl eight years of age. The professor 
arranged apartments for her in his house, and engaged her as house- 
keeper, having it distinctly understood that the house should be kept 
perfectly quiet. No visitors were allowed, nor any loud talking near 
nis room, 


In this way lived this learncd hermit <s the second part of our story 


Devins, 


(T'o be continued.) 
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UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


“A prop of water that may be hung at the point of a pin, seething to 
the naked eye, as it glistens in the sun, pure and apparently free trom 
any substance, is seen by the aid of this wonderful instrument to be 
swarming with life in a myriad of forms, endowed with powers of 
motion, either frolicking about or searching for food. The motion of 
these animalcules is almost as various as their shapes. Some leap like 
a frog, others swim like a fish, others drag their bodies along slowly 
and lazily, some scarcely move at all. The minuteness of these 
creatures almost surpasses the conception of the human mind. One 
writer calculates that “the size of some insects in a drop of water is to 
that of a mite as the size of a bee to a horse! and a hundred others 
will not exceed the thickness of a single hair, and ten thousand of another 
species could occupy the space of a single grain of sand.” Does not 
this seem incredible? And when you drink a tumbler of water, it is 
quite likely that you have swallowed thousands of these little creatures. 
Don’t be frightened; they will not in the least harm you! The 
microscope has revealed in the air, too, just such living things as we 
find in such vast multitudes in the water. 

The human hair is a singularly beautiful thing to look at under the 
microscope. It consists of many layers, or overlapping cells, gradually 
tapering to a point; the edges seem supplied with saw-like teeth. It 
is perfectly translucent, and marked with a great many irregular lines. 
You would scarcely believe it, but it is said that the bristles of the hog 
comes nearer the human hair than that of any other animal’s, except 
that the lines are closer aud no saw-teeth are visible. 

Under this instrument bees have slender, pointed hairs upon the 
head; the yellow hair which we cen see with the naked eye upon the 
legs, turn out to be hard, horny sort of combs, used for gathering and 
storing the pollen of flowers. Besides this, the bee has two baskets on 
his thighs, which are the perfection of side pockets, just such as we 
should carry for any such purpose. You know that bird’s feathers are 
essentially hairs—not at all so in appearance, but in use nothing more 
or less. Scales are fishes’ hair, as feathers are of birds. These scales 
overlap each other, like shingles on the roof of a house, so that the 
water always runs off them. 

Did you ever see among dried seaweed the pale brown leaves of the 
hornbreck? ‘Though this is sometimes classed as a plant, it is an 
animal instead, and such a wonderful thing to look at when seen under 
the glass. It seems all made up of wicker cradles, with pillows and 
coverlets complete, while at the end of some of the cradles sits, as it 
were, a little child in the shape of a fluffy white ball, leaning against a 
yellow door, which sometimes opens and drops the baby out! _ 

The wings of insects are very interesting to look at with the micro- 
scope—even our own common house-fiy, whose wings are found to be 
covered with stiff, short hairs. The scales on the wings are a marvel in 
themselves. Did you ever fiud a thick dust on your fingers after 
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com ing in contact with one of these winged insects? Well, in that 
dust you have a mass of scales of every conceivable shape, which look 
like all sorts of fairy toys made up of gems. The scales of one species 
of the butterfly are of the shape of a battledoor; that of the moth like 
a fan, But the diamond beetle is the most splendid fellow of them all 
—h is scales are so very beautiful in their richness of glory. They are 
like a row of precious stones set on black velvet, making him a very 
king.” 


A PSALM FOR NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


A friend stands at the door ; 
In either tight-closed hand 
Hiding rich gifts, three hundred and three score: 
Waiting to strew them daily o’er the land 
Even as seed the sower. 
Each drops he, treads it in and passes by: 
It cannot be made fruitful till it die. 


O good New Year, we clasp 
This warm shut hand of thine, 
Loosing for ever, with half-sigh, half-gasp, 
That which from ours falls like dead fingers’ twine : 
Ay, whether fierce its grasp 
Has been, or gentle, having been, we know 
That it was blessed: let the Old Year go. 


O New Year, find us faith! 
The road of life is hard: 
When our feet bleed and scourging winds us scathe, 
Point thou to Him whose visage was more marr’d 
Than any mans: who saith 
‘¢ Make straight paths for your feet ’°—and to the opprest— 
‘¢Come ye to Me, and I will give you rest.” 


Comfort our souls with love— 
Love of all human kind; 
Love special, close—in which like shelter’d dove 
Each weary heart its own safe nest may find ; 
And love that turns above 
Adoringly ; contented to resign 
All loves, if need be, for the Love Divine. 


Friend, come thou like a friend, 

And whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend— 

We'll hold out patient hands, each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end. ( 
Knowing thou leadest onwards to those spheres 
Where there are neither days, nor months, nor years. 


AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
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MARK HARDY: A FISHERMAN’S STORY. 


CHAPTER [, 


‘ You’tt maybe give the child a look afore you have your supper, 
father, for, to my mind, she is but sadly to-night ? *’ 

‘That I will, Misses, though I’m sharp set, I can tell ye; seven 
hours out on the water gives a man a bit of an appetiic.” 

This little dialogue took place between Mark Hardy and his wife, 
whose cottage stood on the outskirts of the little village of Atton, 
situate on the south-eastern coast of our cliff-bound island. Like the 
greater part of its inhabitants, Mark was a fisherman, and well to do ; 
for Susan had brought him a small wealth of savings from her fifteen 
years’ service, and she and her husband were both God-fearing people. 

‘‘ Seven hours on the water,” repeated Mark, “ makes a man hunery 
I say, howsoever, I’ll have a look at our Sue afore I sit me down,” and 
stepping into a small room, he drew aside the little check curtain from 
the bed on which lay his only and well-beloved child, a child of eight 
years, but whose growth had been interrupted, and her health broken 
hy reason of a fall some nine months previously, in which her hip had 
been injured, and where a wasting and incurable abscess had afterward: 
formed, 
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“How be you, to-night, my lass,” said her father, laying his own 
upon the small white hand which held a little open book upon the 
coverlit, though the light had faded ; but instead of replying, 

“Father,” said the child, ‘mother heard my prayers, all but my 
hymn, because I wanted to say that to you.” 

‘¢Go ahead,” said Mark, and Sue went on,— 


‘¢ And now another day is gone, 
I'll sing my Maker’s praise ; 

My comforts every hour make known 
His providence and grace.” 


But now a pleasant voice was heard, “Sue, darling, thou must let 
thy father come to his supper, and finish thy hymn alone.” The father 
kissed his sick child, and sitting down before the ronnd table, which 
stood in the pleasant firelight, covered with its white cloth, addressed 
himself in good earnest to the hot herrings and smoking potatoes 
which Susan the elder knew so well to prepare for her dear master. 
Supper over, and his grace of thanksgiving said, Mark edged his chair 
a little round, as if in compliment to the fire, and proceeded to fill his 
pipe in a leisurely and—for him—very thoughtful manner. 

Brightly and clearly the sun shone out on the following morning, and 
nature, to Sabath-loving eyes, put on her Sunday dress; but no sun- 
shine brought reviving to the pain-worn frame of little Susan, her 
strength ebbed silently away. Her mother tended her with all a 
mother’s love, she also frequently enjoyed the companionship of a young | 
cousin, whose father was the national schoolmaster in the village; and, 
to-day, cousin Patty came tripping in as was her wont, when the after- 
noon Sunday school was over. 

‘‘T am come to stay with Sue, Auntie, if you will go to church with 
Uncle? ”’ 

Her Aunt knew she could trust the careful little maid, and left her 
in charge, and Patty would read her hymns and stories from the pretty 
reward books she had gained, and all the converse of the little cousins 
was innocent and pleasant. 

But I will not ask my readers to follow the dying child through all 
the change and weakness of her numbered days. Before another 
Sabbath had passed, her watching angel, who ever beheld the face of 
their Father in heaven, was permitted to bear her nearer to his presence. 
The bereaved parents wept together, and her loved remains were laid 
beneath the churchyard sod, to rest in peace. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nearly a month had passed since the death of little Sue. Mark and 
Susan now regularly filled their places in the village church. They 
heartily approved of good Judge Hale’s sentiment,— 


‘* A Sunday well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And strength for the toils of the morrow, 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whate’er may be gained. 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.” 
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By the force of example rather than by many words, they sought to 
influence those around them for good; such an opportunity presented 
itself one autumn evening. Mark and Susan had sauntered down one of 
the shady lanes leading from the village, and were joined by neighbour 
Harry and his wife, their object, it seemed, was the same, namely, 
blackberry gathering, for the women had each a basket and hooked 
sticks; they were soon busy beside the bushes, whilst their husbands 
threw themselves on the green sward which carpeted the lane. 

Harkie! was yona gun? For the two men in their sheltered nook 
had not noted the gathering storm cloud in the south west, until the 
distant mutter of its thunder fell on their ears. It was evidently 
drawing each moment nearer, and soon the horizon was overspread, and 
a general darkening in the air warned of coming strife. The men rose 
and looked around, the women joined them, for now the thunder came 
rolling nearer and yet more near; the lightning traced its vivid crooked 
characters on the dark bosom of the angry sky, and when they looked 
seaward, the heaving of the ocean, agitated by a tempestuous wind, 
betokened danger to the mariners thereon. 

“Hark! that’s not thunder, but a gun, sure enongh,”’ said Mark, and 
at once they turned their hasty steps towards the beach; there, amidst 
the darkness, their straining eyes discerned far out on the waters, a 
moving body, a flickering light ; and the experienced eyes of the fisher- 
men detected a little bark struggling with the wrathful elements. 
Anon, a black speck, struggling amid the wave mountains, rising, 
sinking, rising again, and then—oh! moment of agony! seen no more! 
Why did not the Atton fishermen go forth to the rescue? Alas, so 
strong was the surge that beat upon their shore, that certain death only 
had been the result of any trial, they could but watch in horror-stricken 
suspense. The rain was now descending in torrents, the sea heaved 
less violently, and the deep voice of the thunder echoed less loudly ; the 
number of the watchers on the shore had greatly increased, though 
some of the women had returned to their homes, and ropes and other 
appliances were at hand. Now they saw that a huge wave in retreating 
had left a plank upon the shore, an oar also; another wave washed 
these back again, but left what all at once discerned to be a human 
body, and so instantaneous was the rush towards it, that ere the next 
wave could follow, the shipwrecked was lifted by careful anxious hands, 
and laid high on the beach ; the good doctor, Mr. Cuninngham, who 
had joined the villagers, ordered, and helped to carry out every means 
with a view to detain the vital spark if still lingering. The body was 
removed to Hardy’s cottage, as nearest, and laid upon the bed now 
unused. Long and anxiously was it tended, but how were all pains 
rewarded when the tremor, the quivering eyelid, the half-caught breath, 
told of returning consciousness. Yes, the poor sailor boy, Alfred 
Seagar, lived, animation was gradually restored, and ere the autumnal 
sun had shed the first rays of returning day over the village, refreshed 
and comforted by food and warmth, he slept the long refreshing sleep 
which follows upon extreme exhaustion. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE YOUNG.—THE LOAF OF BREAD. 


Jn a time of famine, a rich man The next day the children were 
allowed twenty of the poorest children | just as naughty and ill-behaved ; and 
in the town to come to his house, and | this time there was left for poor 
said to them: ‘‘ In this basket there , Francesca a loaf that was hardly half 
is a loaf of bread for each of you, | as large as the others. But when she 
Take it, and come again at the same | reached home, and her mother cut the 
hour every day, till God sends better | bread, there fell out a number of new 
times.” pieces of silver, The mother was 
frightened and said, «‘ Take back the 
money this moment; for it is cer- 
tainly in the bread by mistake.” 

Francesca took it back. 

But the kind man said, * It is no 


The children pounced upon the 
basket, struggled and fought over 
the bread, because each wished to 
have the largest and best loaf; and 


then they went away without a word mistake, my good child: I had the 


of thanks to their friend. | money baked in the smallest loaf in 

But Francesca, a little girl meanly, | order to reward you. Be always as 
though neatly dressed, stood at a | contented and yielding as you now 
distance, and gratefully took the loaf | are. He who is contented with the 
that was left in the basket, which was | smallest loaf, rather than quarrel for 
‘the smallest; and she kissed the good | the largest, will receive abundant 
man’s hand, and went quietly home. blessings.” 








A DUTIFUL SON. 


A poor widow used to spin and work went to a manufactory that was in 
very hard that she might maintain the town where he lived, and got 
herself and her little son. She could | some work. Every day he went and 
not read, but she wished her son to | worked diligently, and he brought his 
learn, and she sent him to schoolk As wages to his poor mother. Before he 
he took pains, he learned to read very went in the morning, he always 
well. When he was about twelve | cleaned the room, and got her break- 
years old, his mother had a paralytic | fast ready, and did all he could to 
stroke, and lost the use of her limbs. | make her comfortable whilst he was 
She was obliged to lie in bed all day | absent; but this was not all, for he 
long, and she could not spin nor work | thought that, if his mother could 
any more. As she had not been able | read, she could amuse and employ 
to save any money, she could not hire | herself when he was not with her; 
anybody to clean her house, and she | so he took great pains and taught her 
was much distressed. A poor woman, | to read. When she had learned, she 
who was her neighbour, used to assist | said, ‘‘ I am very happy, I am indeed 
her sometimes, but her son was her | confined to my bed, and I cannot 
great comfort. He said within him- | work, but I can read my Bible, and 
self, ‘I will work for my mother—I | that is a great comfort to me, and I 
will maintain her. God,1 hope, will | have one of the best and kindest of 
bless me, and prosper my work.” He (| sons.” 


stent — 





oe 


THE SCEPTIC TAUGHT. 


A snorr time since, a gentleman | many others, having had more money 

conversing of his visit to South | than good counsel left him by his 

America, spoke of an interview with | parents, soon became self-sufficient, 

a young man, whom he had formerly | and went on from one vice to another 

known in New York, and who, like | till he became an open infidel. He 
| 
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12 A Cheap and Pleasant Exercise. 


had remained thus when he left New 
York for South America, but when 
this gentleman met him, the avowed 
infidel had become a humble believer 
in Jesus Christ, and the tongue that 
was wont to blaspheme was lifting 
the voice of supplication for the 
blessing of God upon his guilty soul. 
Greatly surprised at seeing the young 
man clothed and ‘in his right 
mind,’ the gentleman inquired what 
had wrought the change. 

Said he, ** You know I spent much 
of my time in fishing and hunting, 
and a few weeks since, on a beautiful 
Sabbath morning, I went in search of 
game. Being weary of roaming about 
the woods, I sat down on a log to 
rest. While thus seated, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a neighbouring 
tree, by the cries of a bird which was 
fluttering over her nest, uttering 
shrieks of anguish as if a viper were 
destroying her young. 

<“‘On looking about, I soon found 
the object of her dread, in that apt 
emblem of all evil, a venomous snake, 
dragging his slow length along to- 
wards the tree, his eye intent on the 
bird and her nest. Presently I saw 
the male bird coming from a distance 
with a little twig covered with leaves 
in his mouth. Instantly the mother- 
bird laid the twig over his mate and 
her young, and then perched himself 
on one of the topmost branches of the 
tree, awaiting the arrival of the enemy. 


owen 
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‘By this time the snake had 
reached the spot. Coiling himself 
around the trunk, he ascended the 
tree at length; gliding along the 
branch till he came near the nest, he 
lifted his head as if to take his 
victims by surprise. He looked at 
the nest, then suddenly drew back 
his head as if he had been shot, and 
hurriedly made his way down the 
tree. 

‘JT had the curiosity to see what 
had turned him from his malicious 
purpose; and on ascending the tree, 
1 found the twig to have been broken 
from a poisonous bush which that 
snake was never known to approach. 

‘‘Instantly the thought rushed 
across my mind, ‘ Who taught that 
bird its only weapon of defence in 
this hour of peril?’ and quick as 
thought came the answer, ‘ None but 
God Almighty, whose very existence 
I have denied, but in whose pardon- 
ing mercy, through Jesus Christ, lam 
now permitted to hope.” 

God sends men to the ant to learn 
industry, to the ravens and the lilies 
for lessons of trust; and here in the 
protection of a defenceless bird’s nest 
from a cruel foe, shines out the same 
kind providence which watches the 
falling sparrow and numbers the hairs 
of our heads. No wonder that the 
infidel was convinced of his error; 
for surely, none but the fool can say 
in his heart, ‘‘ There is no God.” 


A CHEAP AND PLEASANT EXERCISE. 


THE cheapest, pleasantest, and most 
healthy exercise that anyone can have 
is walking; it is one that can be 
called into operation at a moment’s 
notice, and most completely answers 
its desired end, bringing into play 
every muscle of the body, and stimu- 
lating every function and nerve of 
the frame. 

We do not mean a slow, objectless 
saunter through the streets, stopping 
at every shop window ; but a lively, 
brisk, energetic walk, with an 
earnestness of purpose that will make 
the blood flow, and nerves quiver 








with delight. To have a good pair of 
legs, and to use them, is a great pro- 
moter of the bodily and mental 
health, often, enough in itself, to 
ward off an ailment. In these days 
of cheap and rapid locomotion, we are 
in danger of forgetting the pleasure 
and benefit of walking. 

‘« Exercise thyself unto Godliness, 
for bodily exercise profiteth for a 
little time; but Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that 


_ which is to come.” —1 Tim. iv. 8. 
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EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES—No. 1. 


By the miraculous change of the waters into blood, a practical rebuke 


was given to the superstition and idolatory of the Egyptians. The 
sacred and beautiful Nile, the benefactor and preserver of their country, 
the birth-place of their chief gods, the abode of their superior deities, the 
source of all their prosperity, the centre of all their devotion—is turned 
to blood. ‘The waters stink. The canals and pools, the vessels of wood 
and vessels of stone, which were replenished from the river, all are alike 
polluted. The Nile, according to Pliny, was the only source whence the 
Egyptians obtained water for drinking. ‘This water was considered 
particularly cool and refreshing; so much so, that the people were in 
the habit of provoking thirst, in order that they might partake more 
freely of its soft and pleasant draughts. Now it was become abo- 
minable to them, and they loathed to drink of it. 

The Nile water is still esteemed above any other in Egypt. 

_ river of Egypt supplied the people with a great deal of their 
food. 

By this first great wonder, the supply both of meat and drink was 
cut off ; the river itself was polluted, and the fish were all killed. God 
would show to this infatuated people the baseness of these natural 
creatures in which they trusted. ‘He turned their rivers into blood 
and their floods, that they could not drink. He turned their waters 
into blood, and slew their fish.” 

Even the fish and reptiles which the Nile nourished were held sacred 
by the Egyptians. An Egyptian woman nourished a young crocodile, 
and the Egyptians proclaimed the woman happy, as being the nurse of 
a god. Some of them also adored both her and the young crocodile. 
This woman had a son who was now a lad, and of an equal age with 
the god his playfellow, with whom he had been nursed. The god, so 
long as he was small, was mild; but when he grew large, he manifested 
his nature, and devoured the boy. The miserable woman proclaimed 
her son happy in his death, as having become a gift to a domestic god. 
Such is the story told by Maximus Tyrius. 

The sign in the river of Egypt had a particular meaning for those 
who dwelt upon its banks. The Egyptians, at an early period of their 
history, had been used to sacrifice human victims—a girl, or, as others 
say, a boy and a girl—to the Nile at the time of its annual rising. 


This barbarous custom had long been discontinued, but at the time of 


the exodus it was, in a manner, renewed, the male children of the 
Israelites being cast into the river as they were born. ‘ Every son that 
is born ye shall cast into the river.” The people had willingly obeyed 
this cruel decree, and had made themselves partakers in Pharaoh’s 
euilt, and ruler and ruled must answer for it. 


A urrrte Portland girl recently testified' innocently to the life of 
drudgery experienced by the average queen of the household who does 
her own housework. Somebody asked the child if her mother’s hair 
was grey. ‘I don’t know,” she said, “she is too tall for me to see the 
top of her head, and she never sits down.” 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


‘‘What are our rights? We do not claim 
To be manly, and rough and bold ; 
A call to the Bar is not our aim; 
And members their seats may hold. 
We hear no music in the clang 
Of arms, and the shout of war ;— 
Clubs, Derby-days, and ignoble slang, 
We care for ?—not a straw. 


But we ask to have a voice in all 
That's wise, and kind and true ; 

We would help the weak that they may not fall, 
And would raise up those who do: 

We would cheer the old, and teach the young ; 
The oppressed—we would get them freed ; 

And would battle, both by pen and tongue, 
With each unrighteous deed. 


What are our rights ? why, the right to learn, 
Whatever we choose, like you ; 
To study the Healing Art; to earn 
Good money, and keep it, too! 
The right to be treated with due respect, 
As shares in one grand life ; 
Not fragile things to pet, and protect 
From every sound of strife, 


Neither the plaything, nor yet the slave 
Of man, were we meant to be; 

But his Helpmeet, loving, gentle and brave ; 
Equal with him, and free ;— 

Free to do all that a woman should ; 
Equal,—in different spheres ; 

Pray, is not the moss-rose qnite as good 
As the herb that its head uprears? 


If you say that my brain is /ess than yours, 
It is finer, is my reply ; 

If you talk of your strength which so much secures, 
With whom does the beauty lie ? 

You may dig and plough with your brawny arms, 
And boast of your manly men; 

But where would be home, with its thousand charms, 
If woman were not its Queen ? 


Self-christened ‘‘ lords of creation,” we 
On the same broad level stand ;— 

It was Eve, remember, who pluckt the tree 
Of Knowledge with eager hand! 

Don't fetter and cramp the girlish mind 
Till it cannot expand,—and then, 

Say, ‘‘ Oh, of course women were not designed 
To be as clever as men!” 


If ever I write a book—and who 
Could wish me better employed ?— 

I shall tell your sex what they ought to do, 
And the follies they must avoid : 









What a kick did for Isaac Neuton. 


I have often heard the clergy teach 
The duties of women’s lives. 


But I never heard a Bishop preach 


From ‘* Husbands, love your wives !’ 


We are not rivals, nay, we are friends, 
On one great mission bent; 
Each of the other, as God intends, 
The full, rich, compliment. 
‘s Sweet music, ’—not to be heard alonc— 
With ‘‘ noble words ” cumbined, 
Or like different strains, in whose blended tone 
True harmony we find.” 


WHAT A KICK DID FOR SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Ir we would bring before us Isaac 
Newton, now fairly started on his 
scientific career, we might imagine 
a quiet young man, not above middle 
hight, of ‘* most sedate and humble 
carriage, never seemingly angry, of 
profound thought, his countenance 
mild, pleasant and comely; ” who 
would be drawn from his chambers 
by none of the recreations in which 
most young men delight; who seldom 
went out except to read his lectures ; 
whose time was spent in mathematical 
calculations and in experiments in 
optics, chemistry, and alchemy, whom 
students described as ‘“‘ mighty famous 
for his learning, a most excellent 
philosopher and divine;” to whose 
rooms in college foreigners resorted, 





ee se 


school challenged his assailant'to fight.. 


Encouraged by the schoolmaster’s son 
the two boy’s fought in earnest; 
spirit and agility made up for Isaac’s 
inferior stature, and his opponent soon 
cried enough. ‘The schoolmaster’s son 
told Isaac that cowards must have 
their noses rubbed against a wall. 


This direction being complied with, . 


the vanquished was left to his re- 
flections, and the victor began to ask 
himself: «‘ Why should I allow this 
boy always to be above me; am I not 
his superior mentally, and morally, as 
well as physically?” Then followed 
a prolonged intellectual struggle, in 
which Isaac, again victor, passed above 
his old adversary, and finally stood at 


' the head of the school. 


anxious to converse with the man of 
by an agent who offered him a bribe 
_ of six thousand pounds, which was 


transcendent genius. We may think 
of this young man as growing gray at 
thirty, so much absorbed in his studies 
that he often forgot his meals, or sat 
up all night when his chemical experi- 
ments required watching. 

When Isaac was twelve years old he 
went to Grantham to attend the gram- 
mar school, and boarded at the house 
of Mr. Clark, an apothecary. 
time there was more prospect of his 

making a good mechanic than a great 
scholar ; according to his own account, 
given later, he was inattentive to his 
studies, and allowed his school fellows 
to outstrip him; but one day, when 
he was the last in the lowest form but 
one, while on his way to school he was 
kicked in the stomach by the boy who 
ranked next above him. The pain 
was severe, and though the smaller of 
the two, the future philosopher after 


At that | 


A 


On one occasion he was approached 


refused. ‘* There would be no dis- 
honesty in taking it; you do not 
understand your own interests,’’ said 
the go-between. 

‘“T know well enough what my 
duty is, and no bribes shall corrupt 
me,” was the repiy. 

‘‘ But I come from a great duchess 
—you would not refuse so great a 
lady; besides she has power to ad- 
vance the interests of those she 


chooses to favour,” persisted the agent. 


‘‘T desire you to tell the lady “that 
if she were here herself and had made 
me this offer I would have desired her 
to go out of my house; and so I de- 
sire you, or you shall be turned out,” 
Newton answered. 

Oh! for a score or two of Isaac 
Newtons in our country now,” 
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NAMES, SURNAMES, AND ENGLISH WORDS. 


Tue names which were at first given to man seem to have had a rela- 
tion either to some remarkable quality by which an individual might 
be distinguished, er to some particular circumstance in his history, 
There are many names, the meaning of which all trace has been lost ; 
yet it is by no means probable that any senseless sound was ever 
applied as a designation toman. There are many examples of this in 
sacred and profane history—thus, the word Adam in the Hebrew 
language signified earth, and was given to the parent of mankind in 
remembrance of his being formed out of the dust of the ground. 
When ve exclaimed in her joy at the birth of her first-born son, “I 
have gotten a man from the Lord,’ she gave to him the name of Cain, 
which signifies possession. To the Jewish law-giver was given the 
name of Moses, which, in the Hebrew tongue, is drawn forth, in 
remembrance of his being drawn out of the water by the daughter of 
Pharoah. 

* In our own language we find abundant proof of that which has been 
asserted. 

Gilbert, signifles an illustrious pledge; Wilfred, peace to many; 
Edmund, happy peace; Conrad, powerful in counsel; Albert, all 
illustrious. 

The use of surnames, aS applied to individuals, is as ancient as the 
time of Jacob, to whom the name of Jsrael, or a prince with God, was 
given, in remembrance of his having wrestled with the angel and 


prevailed. 


Among the Romans, surnames began early to be used as hereditary 
distinetions; being derived, as names were anciently, from some quali- 
fication of the bearer, or event in his history. Thus, the surname of 
Corous was applied to a family whose ancestor received assistance from 
a crow on the field of battle. One of the Consuls of Rome was called 
Publiculo, from his friendship for the people. 

The Romans are supposed to be the only nation of old time who 
thus bore hereditary surnames. It was in the 11th century that they 
began to be adopted universally throughout Europe as marks of dis- 
tinction, and they were introduced into this land by the Norman 
invaders. 

They appear at first to have been confined to the nobility, who to 
their Christian names commonly added the names of those towns or 
villages of which they were severally /ords, whether in Normandy 
or England, as Roger de Montgomery, William de Courtney, Thomas 
de Stanley, &c. A few years ago, there lived in the south-west of 
Cumberland a family whose forefathers have been lords these eight 
centuries of the village whose name they bear. Several surnames were 
formed by adding Fitz (or son) to the name of the bearer’s father, as 
Eitz-Osborn, Fitz-Patrick ; this addition not being at that time the 
mark of illegitimacy. 

Others denoted the quality or occupation of the person, as Basset, 
the fat; Giffard, the liberal ; with others of the like sort. 
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In course of time the use of surnames was adopted by other classes, 
who added to their Christian names the title of their trade, as Smith 
or Baker; or the names of their fathers, as Thomson, the son of 
Thomas ; or the qualities of body or mind for which they were dis- 
tinguished, as Long, Grey, Brown, Young, Slender, &c. 

Of the surnames in use in our days, many proceed from the causes 
above-mentioned, but some changes have taken place; thus, for De 
Bello Monte, we now read Beaumont ; for De Viva Villa, Neville, &c. 
In our day we cannot at sight of a name determine the rank of him 
who bears it, for many whose forefathers handled the plough-share 
now make laws for their fathers’ land. 

It is a curious study to trace out the history of many English words, 
and to see how they are mzsapplied in the present day. For instance, 
a lady calls her private parlour her “ sanctum sanctorum,’ or boudoir. 
Now the name is derived from the French word “ boudir,’”’ which means 
“to pout,’’ just as parlour is from “parler,” to talk. 

We hear some one call our sister “a buxom girl;” now the old 
English meaning is “ bough-some,”’ that is, easily bowed to one’s will, 
and many other words mean quite different to what we understand 
them. 


3 





WISE SAYINGS. 
ProvIDE for a tempest when the | 


| the qualities of the heart, as it is 
weather is fair. A house in order is | easy to know those of the head. No 
ready for what comes. Strive not | man ought to enjoy what is too good 
with a great man, abuse notahumble | for him; he should make himself 
man. Great emergencies make men | worthy of it, and rise to its level. If 
great, or show their littleness. | an author’s writings are a dishonour 
Meddle not with the affairs of others, | upon his neighbours, his life is pro- 
but attend strictly to your own. A | bably a dishonour to himself. Those 
good servant makes a good master, | who are of the noblest dispositions 
and good masters make good servants, | think themselves happiest when others 
Give counsel with caution, and listen | share their happiness with them. We 
to counsel with candor. A clear | love more warmly while cherishing 
conscience fears no accusation, a | the intention of giving pleasure, than 
guilty soul is its own accuser. He | an hour afterwards when we have 
who avoids the temptation avoids the | given it. The winning post of the 
sin. The hasty man fishes in an | race of life isa grave-stone. Truth 
empty pond, or with a net full of | is the only real lasting foundation for 
holes. Gain gotten with an ill name | friendship; in everything else there 
is a loss rather than a profit. He is | is dissimulation and decay. 

idle who might be better employed. Pride and popularity have great 
The man who sows brambles must not | show and small comfort. Compari- 
g0 barefooted. Take heed of surety- | sons are unwise. Yet if we compare 
ship, sureties are anything but sure. | ourselves with the good it may 
Take heed whom you trust, and do | stimulate us in well doing, and if we 
not lend what you are unable to lose. | compare ourselves with the poor and 
The readiest and best way to find out | the afflicted, we may learn lessons in 
what future duty will be, is to do | thankfulness and humility. 

present duty. It is difficult to know H. 
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USEFUL AND CURIOUS. 


ANATOMY AND THE ArTs.—A writer | keeping thus the eyelid elevated, and 
in the London Zuncet comments upon : the eye quiescent for a few moments, 
the industrial uses to which a know- | one feels the flow of tears starting 
ledge of anatomy may be applied, _ from the organ which seldom fails to 
Stuart’s clavicular wheels for car- | bring along with it the cause of the 
riages claims a great deal of strength | pain, or at least to carry it toward 
coupled with lightness. It is strictly | the corner of the eye next to the nose, 
modelled after the human clavicle; | from whence it may be removed 
that is to say, each spoke is curved | by a fine handkerchief folded to a 
precisely as the clavicle itself, and, | point. 
true to his pattern, Mr. Stuart has WATER FOR BEFS.— Water is some- 
flattened the outer curve, thus ren- | thing we cannot get along without. 
dering the weaker one strong to resist | There is a great quantity used by the 
where the strain is heaviest. He has | bees on a hot day to keep the combs 
followed the shape of the inner curve, | from melting down, besides what is 
even in copying the ridges that bound | used in feeding brood in the latter 
the subclavicular groove, and thus | part of the season. When the wind 
materially adds to the strength of tne | blows from the east, hot and dry, I 
spoke. have known the bees to use a pound a 

PARTICLES OF DUSTIN THE EyE.— _ day to the hive, allowing a sufficient 
Whenever a fly, or other insect, a | quantity for evaporation. <A _bee’s 
small flying seed, quick-lime, dust, | life is governed, we might say, by the 
or any other minute object, gets into _ work it does, and if it has to fly a 
the eye, do not adopt the common | long way for water, it cannot during 
habit of rubbing, or even of washing | its life bring the honey to its owner it 
with water, but gently raise, or get a could if the water was handy. Wet 
gentle hand to raise for you, the eye- _ sand is the best for bees to suck water 


lid, and bend the head forward. In | from, for none are drowned,” 


SHORT NOTICES. 

Sunshine for the Home, the School, and the World. W. Poole. This 
serial volume is a great favourite with young and old. The editor’s 
name isa guarantee for the purity and practical usefulness of its pages. 

Bible Light for Truth Seekers. Uaughton & Co. The volume 
before us, with its 264 pages and its handsome binding (at a low price), 
at once recommends itself to Bible classes, young teachers, anxious 
enquirers, &c. Its contents are varied, and much light is thrown on 
Biblical and experimental subjects. 

Lights and Shadows of Ancient European Mythology, Language, 
and History. By Elizabeth Wilson. Partridge & Ce. We have read 
this book with deep interest, and recommend our readers to think as 
they read it. Ifit be true that “language and mythology are the two 
keys of the History of Nature,’ the English-speaking people have a 
marvellous future. 

Ivy Cranbourne, or, The Pedlar’s Adopted Daughter. By Mrs. H. 
Brazenor. Elliot Stock. This is a story of West country life, written 
in a very practical way, and very suited for home libraries. 

Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse & Co., of Leeds, have sent us a copy 
of a little book for every home and household entitled Good Things, 
full of useful recipes, each one personally tested. Any person, by send- 
ing one penny to the firm, will obtain a copy of the little book, neatly 
bound in cloth. We recommend our readers to do this. 
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EBERHARD’S HOME. | Mid 

THE CHRISTMAS EVE OF A LONELY OLD MAN. ie 
CHAPTER II. bp 

CHRISTMAS MANY YEARS AFTER. ee] 

PROFESSOR Ehrenreich was comfortably seated in his warm room, Hee, 
while without the snow was driven about by the wind, so that every one ad: 
walked with bended head, and even the boys were obliged to hurry home is 
from school as quickly as possible. The wind drifted the snow about ioe) 
into sheltered nooks, as if it coveted the pavement its white covering, st 
and took a wicked delight in the slipping of foot passengers. At last tot 
the snow, which was heretofere more like hail, changed into white it) 
flakes, and during the night the ground was covered so thickly that aa 
even the waggon wheels made a smothered sound, and a footfall was ig 
unheard. The professor rejoiced in this quiet, until he was disturbed cya 
by the boys snowballing and the screams of the girls who were hit by Hg | 
them. aaa 
The winter had now fully set in. Every tree wore its white fur cap, bh 


every branch a crystal ornament; every spring, post and door-knocker—. 
looked as if carved by the hand of a sculptor. Icicles hung from the 
roofs, and even the men’s beards were covered with crystal drops. It 
was cold Christmas weather, and the winter sun came out as if to paint ae 
the ice and snow with his rainbow colors. No wonder that the little ae 
children were reminded of the flight of the Christmas angel, and pre- ‘a 





i 
i: 
Be 20 The Christmas Eve of a Lonely Old Man. 
ae 
oe pared pen and paper in order to write their little wish-notes. Before. 
” their very eyes little booths had been erected, upon which there was. 
everything to see and to buy which would delight a child’s heart—from 
Pees little mangers with the infant Jesus, His parents, the shepherds and the 
Ghie: animals, to the richest and poorest toy, the sweetest cake, and even a 
Ee Christmas-tree decorated with striped papers. 
The The professor did not notice any of these things, not even that the 
Ha tables were very near his own house, so absorbed was he in his studies ; 
pee but as he went to dinner, he was obliged to pass them, and in so doing 
ies nearly upset a fire pan anda soup-pot. “ Nonsense,’’ grumbled he to 
he himself. 


In returning, he tried to avoid the market; but here, right before his 
door, stood another table, with miserable little plum men, painted 
wooden trumpets, dolls’ cradles, a menagerie of unheard-of animais, and 
a heap of apples, all surrounding a tiny little fir tree. It really 
seemed as if the poor man could have no peace, for he was continually 
annoyed by the noise and the sight, no matter how much pains he took 
to escape. 

He went angrily into the house, and pulled down the curtain, hoping 
thereby to shut out all the confusion; but it was the day before 
Christmas, and as the children had no school, all thought circled 
around the Christmas gifts, as if the preparations had not already 
been going on for weeks. Some people, urged by parental tenderness, 
wished even at the last moment to add something more; and others 
having less means, who had saved and scraped together for this time, 
went to purchase where they could get the most for the least money, 
for everything looks beautifully in the glitter of Christmas-time. 

The place became more and more crowded, the noise increased, and 
the different voices were mingled together in a sound resembling the 
murmur of a brook. Above all, was distinctly heard the notes of a 
toy trumpet, then a drum, a mouth harmonica, and the squeak of 
the animals with their simple mechanism. The professor had seated 
: himself before his writing table with the intention of not being 
ta troubled with this childish noise, but it was not so easy a task as 

: he had imagined. He noticed such an unusual noise, that he sprang 
up angrily, and pushed up the curtain in order to see what was 
really the matter. He could distinguish nothing in all this crowd 
except the things for sale on the table next to his house. One man, 
with a fur cap and dressing-gown, the collar of which was turned 
up, sat near by and praised some miserable little toys which he had to 
sell. Round about him crowded the boys and girls, but not a single 
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i pt purchaser. All stood wondering and gazing covetously at everything 
ae they saw. 

per As if lost in thought, the professor looked over the crowd. He 
Aa frowned at the hopeless race of mankind, and he said to himself: 
eae “These are the people for whom we think and work day by day, 
ioe and night by night.” Then he perceived many youths of better stand- 


ing, and at last one with his books under his arm. Indignantly he 
went back again to his writing desk, dipped his pen deep in the black 
flood, and placed his hand so firmly upon the table that a great blot 
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fell upon the learned treatise before him. At this he started up, walked 
once across the room, and then went again to the window. ‘The boy 
had gone away—it is to be hoped to his books. But, no! there he 
comes again holding achild by each hand ; and as he leads them around 
he chats with them, and shows them all the pretty toys on the tables. 
The little girl chose a plum man, and the boy a box, out of which, 
when opened, there jumped a horned devil; but they were obliged to 
give them up, and be led away with empty hands, 

The professor murmured at the patience of the sellers, who answered 
every question as to the price; and he murmured still more at the 
impudence of the boys. 

Meanwhile, some one had willingly paid the stated price, and the 
table near the house was perceptibly cleared. The learned old man was 
about to leave his post as he saw the boy come running back. He 
seized the plum man and the box, also a chimney-sweep, from which the 
little girl had turned her face; then he looked around, quite import- 
antly, and took a small Christmas-tree and two dozen colored tapers. 
After this he hastened away with his purchases, 

ow does it happen that there is now a softer expression on the 
professor’s face! Perhaps he has looked for a moment into the child's 
heart, and has recognized there the sisterly love shown in the boy’s 
purchase. Did he think of a time long past, when Eberhard had made 
a similar purchase for Linda? He went back to his writing-table, but 
he rested his head on his hands and heaved a deep sigh. Again he 
slowly neared the window, pushed the curtain up, and looked over 
the crowd. At length he perceived an acquaintance, a man of learn- 
ing like himself. What can he want here? He went to the principal 
booth, and busied himself with the selection of a stall of horses. 
It was not done very quickly. In one there was only black horses, in 
another there were all kinds, and in a third there was a harness-room 
with the finest bridles. This was just right. Then came a doll’s 
house with a kitchen, and a box with cups and saucers. The pur- 
chase was now complete; all his coat-pockets were stuffed full. The 
man beckoned to a poor, strolling boy, who willingly carried the 
stall and the doll’s house, while the happy father put the kitchen under 
his arm and went away with the errand-boy. 

Herr Ehrenreich remained awhile at the window, completely 
astonished. It was all so new to him, WHitherto, in his room, which 
was situate a little back, he had not seen any of these things, nor even 
dreamed it. He left the window; did not go back again to his old 
place, but sat on the sofa and meditated upon human’ nature in its 
different aspects. It left him no rest or repose; he must look still 
further. 

Back came the boy, with such a triumphant air, as if he had won a 
creat prize with which he could buy everything. He went immediately 
to a booth where many colored woollen cloths and caps were hanging. 
Proudly he pointed to one of violet cloth, with the safe feeling of his 
riches, and laid down the piece of money he had received for carrying 
the bundle safely. 

So far had the professor advanced in his study of the human heart, 
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that he concluded the learned rich man had given the poor boy some 
spending money for Christmas, and what could the boy have in view but 
a nice Christmas present for his mother. 

‘‘Not all children lose their mother when so young,” groaned lonely 
Professor Ehrenreich. 

Now he remained at the window, He saw ladies and gentlemen, old 
men with their canes, servants laden with baskets and bundles, and 
covetous child faces, with their little fingers stretched eagerly out, 
ready to grasp something. Then he thought of a time long ago, when 
his wife walked by this same place. Soon he recognised Frau Marx as 
one of the purchasers, and remembered that she had a daughter eight 
years of age. She went from the tables to the booths with her basket 
on her arm, and then returned to the house. Then the little girl 
stepped out of the door, and turned into the crowd, where she soon dis- 
appeared from view. After a long time she again appeared, carrying a 
large Christmas-tree. It was some time before the child returned 
without the Christmas-tree. As she came near the house, she saw the 
window up, and was visibly frightened at the sight of the professor, 
from whom she escaped into the door. He then withdrew, and watched. 
Presently, she came out again, peeped up at the window, and then chose 
two large ginger-cakes and two long, green wax tapers, for which she 
paid with the money given her for carrying the Christmas-tree, and 
then ran like a thief into the house. This set the professor thinking, 
and he shook his head apprehensively. 

Strange that this learned naturalist should ponder over the action of 
a little child, and be unable to explain it. 

Meantime it had become quite dark, and the little torches carried by 
the lamplighter skipped about in the air, and here and there a lantern 
shone out brightly. 

The booths were all lighted up, except that of the man under the 
window, who, having sold out, wasnow making his Christmas purchase. 

Professor Khrenreich had seen enough, and he went back to his 
writing-table, though he could not write, as it had become entirely 
dark. He did not ring for a light, as usual, and his housekeeper had 
not the courage, without this signal, to venture into his presence. So 
he sat in the darkness, and thought of the olden time, of his childhood 
which he had so entirely forgotten, of his parents of whom he was the 
only child. ‘Then he thought still further of Eberhard and Linda, of 
his loved, deceased wife, and his heart became tender as never before. 
He pressed both hands to his old wrinkled face, and they were wet with 
tears. Again, as of old, the latch rattled, and a child’s head looked in, 
which was brightly lighted up by a green Christmas-taper, stuck in the 
middle of a ginger-cake, carefully held in the child’s hand. The pro- 
fessor turned his face toward the door, but not with an angry expression 
as formerly. 

The child who now entered, and walked toward him, coming in the 
midst of these strange thoughts, seemed like a being from the other 
world, even his own Linda. Mary came near to him, placed the cake 
on the writing-table, and said: ‘That is from the Christ-child, because 
you sit all alone here in the dark,” and was about to hasten away, when 
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the professor seized her hand, and held it fast. He wished to thank 
her, but his voice failed him; a current of tenderness coursed through 
his veins as he held these delicate little hands in his own, and a strange 
feeling came over him of pain and happiness. ‘The little girl looked at 
him perfectly astonished, and then tried to draw away her hands, but 
he suddenly put his arms around her, lifted her up, and pressed her a 
moment to his breast. Then he gently put her upon the floor, and 
softly whispered : ‘“‘Go! go! my child, I thank thee!” 

Mary ran to her mother, and told her how strangely, but not at all 
cross, the professor had been, and that he had not asked for a light. 
They listened and waited his ring, but heard nothing. 

The professor looked steadily at the light in the Christmas-cake, and 
it became brighter and happier in his soul. Soon the taper burned 
Jower and lower, and was at last extinguished. 

The Christmas-lights outside shone brightly, and made ever-moving 
shadows upon the wall, the floor and the ceiling, as if an angel hovered 
over, and the glory alone was wanting, 

Now he hears a sound, low and far away. The lonely old man rises, 
and goes to the window. He opens it and listens. The sound came 
from the house opposite. Every window was lighted up, and an 
immense Christmas-tree shone with light. The song was hushed, but 
one could distinguish the shouts of astonishment and delight. ‘The 
father held a child on his arm. It stretched its fingers toward a branch, 
and he lifted it up so that it might break off some of the sweet things. 
First it pushed a little piece into papa’s mouth, and then reached 
toward mamma. She came and took the child on her arm, and then 
beckoned to her husband, He then lifted the boy upon his shoulder, so 
that he might rench the topmost branch. The little girl then wanted 
to be lifted up, too, and when this was done, she threw her arms around 
papa’s neck, and kissed him. Then the children disappeared from the 
sight of the professor, probably they had gone to examine their presents, 
but there was something else to see. ‘The man opened a case, took out 
a chain, and hung it around his wife’s neck, and then led her to the 
mirror. The children climbed up on a chair in order to admire their 
mother in the glass. 

The professor turned away as if an arrow had pierced his heart, and 
then looked over again. The lights of the Christmas-tree shone into 
another apartment, where the servants were receiving their gifts. But 
this was not the only house which was brilliantly lighted, every one 
shone, from the least to the greatest, and the professor thought to him- 
self, “* How dark my house must seem in the midst of this sea of lights.”’ 
He was about going out to see how it looked, when he sank exhausted 
into his chair and closed his eyes. The little child’s hand which he had 
held for a moment between his fingers, had led him back into the far 
off past. All these things which he had just seen had he himself 
possessed, but yet not enjoyed. No, never, never, had his neck been so 
tenderly pressed by a child’s arms, but Eberhard and Linda were not at 
fault. It was he alone! and even now the family jewels were locked up 
in a secret drawer. Why had he not hung them around his wife’s neck 
also, and caused his children to admire her? Had her modesty and 
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simplicity not shone more lovely than the most brilliant diamonds ? 
«Vanity ! nothing but vanity!” whispered his wise understanding, but 
his old heart, which had suddenly become young, said, “ It would have 
made her so happy. Oh, why was I such a learned fool? Why did I 
not give her and myself this happiness?’ He covered his face with 
both hands as if ashamed of his neglect; his breast heaved, and at last 
he groaned and sobbed aloud. 
(To be continued.) 





MODERN ICONIUM OR KONIEH. 


BY E, CHARDON. 


Konign, as ancient Iconium is now called, is situated a little south of 
the centre of the peninsula of Asia Minor, and is the capital of the 
province of Caramania. Iconium was one of the most ancient cities of 
Asia Minor, and, during the Persian dominion, the easternmost city of 
Phrygia. At the latter period it was the capital of Lycaonia. Greek 
mythology makes Iconium the place where, after the deluge of 
Deucalion, Promotheus and Minerva, by direction of Jupiter, formed 
human beings out of clay, and inspired them with the breath of life, 
by calling the winds to their aid. 

Ancient Iconium never was a very important place. Strabo speaks 
of itasasmall city. In the time of Pliny, however, it was the head 
of a tetrarchy of fourteen cities. It passed under the control of the 
Byzantine emperors, but was wrested from them by the Saracens, and 
afterwards came into the possession of the Turks, who, from 1087 to 
1299, made it the capital of an empire, the sovereigns of which took 
the title of Sultans of Iconium. The Sultans laid the foundations of 
the Ottoman power in Asia Minor. Iconium has been included in the 
domains of the Grand Seignior, under the name of Konieh, ever since 
the time of Bajazet, who finally extirpated the Ameers of Caramania. 
It is now the residence of a Pacha. In December 20, 1852, a battic 
was fought here, in which Ibrahim Pacha completely defeated the 
Turkish army. 

Particular interest attaches to this city, from the fact that it was 
one of the earliest places in which St. Paul began his ministry to the 
Gentiles. 

Colonel Leak, who travelled in this country in 1800, thus describes 
modern Konieh. ‘‘ The circumference of the walls of Konieh is between 
two and three miles, beyond which are suburbs not much less populous 
than the town itself. ‘The walls, strong and lofty, and flanked with 
square towers, which, at the gates, are built close together, are of the 
time of the Seljukian kings, who seem to have taken considerable pains 
to exhibit the Greek inscriptions, and the remains of architecture and 
sculpture belonging to the ancient Iconium, which they made use of 
in building the walls. The town, suburbs and gardens around are 
plentifully supplied with water from streams which flow from some 
hills to the westward, and which to the northeast join a lake varying 
in size according to the season of the year. In the town, carpets are 








manufactured, and they tan and dye blue and yellow leather. Cotton, 
wvool, hides and a few of the other raw materials, which enrich the 
superior industry and skill of the manufacturers of Europe, are sent 
to Smyrna by the caravans.”’ 

Mr. Brown, who visited Konieh in 1802, says: “ The scanty popula- 
tion and shapeless mud hovels of Konieh, the abode of poverty and 
wretchedness, are strongly contrasted with what still remains of the 
spacious and lofty walls of the Greek city.” 

Captain Kinneir, another traveller, says: ‘“‘The modern city has an 
imposing appearance, from the number and size of the mosques, colleges 
and other public buildings; but these stately edifices are crumbling into 
ruins, while the houses of the inhabitants consist of a mixture of small 
huts built of sun-dried brick, and wretched hovels thatched with reeds.’’ 
There are of course many interesting antiquities in the place. 

The population of Konieh is variously estimated at from fifty to 
eighty thousand inhabitants, most of whom are. Turks, with a very 
small proportion of Christians. 





MARK HARDY: A FISHERMAN’S STORY. 


CHAPTER 11.—Continued. 


After his awaking, and being supplied with clothes of certainly 
doubtful fit, from the humble yet sufficient wardrobe of his kind host, 
he sat down before a meal to which he did ample justice, and after- 
wards satified the curiosity of his entertainers as to the events of the 
vrevious night. The ‘ Amelia’’ was laden with coal from the north of 
England, her complement of hands was small, and she had vainly 
contended with the storm in its fury, two had been washed from her 
deck, the remaining two, with Alfred, had taken to the boat; it 
capsized, but Alfred retained his hold of the oar which had aided his 
approach to land. “ Where was his home?” He was an orphan, and 
had never known any, save the parish workhouse at N —, by 
whose authorities he had been sent to sea. He had served a short 
apprenticeship in a merchant vessel, and was making this last trip as 
extra hand with the master of the little trader : “ but,’ added Alfred, 
“T hate the sea, land suits me {best, and before I left N I was 
our schoolmaster’s head boy, and I wanted badly to get enough learning 
to teach in time myself—still, Master, I’m willing to do what God 
pleases,”’ 
~ “Susan,” said Mark that night, when their guest had left them 
together, “I’m thinking that boy might be a help to us, and be getting 
good, too ; you know I want a helping hand in the boat, and your 
brother, now that he has evening school, would help him on with his 
learning. 

“Let us think it over,” said Susan, “the lad can bide with us a few 
days, and we shall see how all works.” 

All worked well. Alfred was clearly an industrious clever lad, and 
clean and orderly in his habits, and Mark lost no time in acquainting 
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Alfred with his plans, and proposing that further trial should be made, 
The homeless lad was more than willing, he was to give Mark all 
required help in the fishing business, and to have his food and lodging 
in return; the matter of clothes had been already settled, for the rector 
had been made acquainted with Alfred’s history, and Mrs. Faithful had 
said that for the present, at least, his wardrobe should be her care. In 
the evenings he was to join a class which Mr. Masters, the national 
schoolmaster, held on his own account, ‘‘ and sure,’ he said, “ the poor 
lad’s welcome if he had a mind to come.’ All worked well and went 
well through the shortening autumn days, but Alfred’s best time was 
at the school house of evenings ; he loved books and their learning, he 
was especially quick at figures, and in the course of a month had made 
such progress that Mr. Masters began to find him a help. Patty, 
in particular, always found him a ready helper; her neat little figure 
and pleasant face seemed to him like an invitation just to carry her 
through the difficulties of that troublesome compound multiplication 
sum, and the bright eyes that went up from her slate with thanks in 
consequence, had a rather perplexing effect upon Alfred’s generally 


clear head. 


CHAPTER III, 


FouRTEEN and eighteen are rather dangerous relative ages under some 
circumstances, and although for sundry reasons Alfred was not sorry 
that Patty was his dear master’s daughter, it sometimes occurred to 
him, that if she, like others, needed to go to and fro for her lessons, an 
escort might not be disagreeable ; moved, perhaps, by such considera- 
tions, he began to opine that Patty scarcely gave so much of her time 
to her childiess aunt as love and duty enjoined. ‘Surely,’ he one day 
said to Patty, ‘‘it would co our folks good to see thee oftener ; now that 
your aunt is often ailing, you might step in, and lend her a helping 
hand,’’ Thus admonished, Patty did begin to see her niecely duties in 
a new light, and made her wishes on the subject known to her mother, 
though she prudently forbore to name her prompter. 

“ Mother,” one morning, said Patty, “if you’re willing, I’ll step up 
to aunt’s this afternoon, for she’s ailing, and may be ’ll be glad of 
help.” 

“Thou can’st please thyself,’’ said her mother, “ Jane can help me, 
only mind and be back to evening school.” 

This Patty readily promised, and the same day made her appearance 
at her aunt's, bright and blooming as a cottage girl might well be. 

‘Glad to see ye,’ said Susan, ‘‘ now take your hat off, and help me 

bit with this here job, for I’m not so nimble as I used to be.”’ 

The job indicated was the making and fitting some curtains of blue 
check to the window of the neatly furnished keeping room, which, the 
cottage being beyond the straggling main street of the village, looked 
out npon a pleasant valley, one boundary of which was formed by the 
sloping cliff, whose opposite side beetled down more abruptly to the 


shore. 
«When will uncle and Alfred be back,” asked Patty, very naturally. 
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‘Not afore supper time,’ her aunt replied, which meal, generally 
taking place at Six 0 ‘clock, allowed time for Alfred to reach school by 
seven o'clock. <A few minutes before six, the heavier and lighter treads 
were heard approaching, and Mark and Alfred appeared. 

“Glad to see ye, niece,’ said her uncle, whilst a something in 
Alfred’s eyes said likewise. 

‘Hast seen Harry, to-day,” asked Susan. 

‘“‘No, wife, but I did yesterday, and I’m afraid matters are going on 
poorly at home. Nancy has been confined, and I doubt “whether 
there’s enough to keep the pot boiling, or will be, with more going 
out. Harry was boasting to me that while the saints, as he calls 
them, are for ever preaching about keeping the Sunday, and church 
going, he and his wife had mostly taken a Sunday’s pleasure for the 
last twelve months, and no harm come of it; but I take it, let 
alone the murder done to their souls, their pleasuring and extravagance 
have helped to make them run short now.’ 

But the cuckoo clock said plainly enough that it only wanted a 
quarter to seven, so Patty and Alfred set off to school, Patty having 
dutifully promised her aunt to look in again before long, The walk 
to the school did not occupy more than ten minutes, which seemed not 
five to the young people. The hedges were scarlet with their coral 
berries, and the moon threw a soft light over all. ‘They soon reached 
the school-house. Now it happened that same night, that as Alfred 
was running home—for it was frosty, though the moon was hidden— 
passing across a bit of sandy waste ground, he stumbled, his foot 
slipping aside into a hollow of some depth he fell, and was at once 
conscious of sharp pain in his left leg, nor could he immediately rise. 
At length, in much agony, he crawled up to more even ground, groaning 
aloud, Susan had gone Outside the cottage to put up the small wooden 
shutter which secured their casement, and the wind setting that way, 
bore to her ears the voice of pain. 

‘ Mark,” she cried out, ‘‘ come and listen. 
ran across the lane towards the hollow. 

‘¢ Holloa there, what’s wrong ?”’ 

“Oh, Mark!” said Alfred, ‘I’m badly hurt; [ve had a fall.” 

Mark iooked round, and seeing a man at the top of the lane, he 
hailed him—* Give a hand here, for I doubt the boy’s badly hurt.” 

Assisted by both, though in great pain, Alfred reached the cottage, 
and was laid upon his bed. Mark went off for Mr. Cunningham, who 
was at home, and returned with him. After careful examination, he 
pronounced the cause of Alfred’s suffering to be fracture of the ankle- 
bone, and as there was much tendency to inflammation, the utmost care 
and quiet were necessary. Susan tended him as though he had been 
her own child, and many a kind enquiry, and, when allowed, bedside 
chat, cheered the involuntary prisoner. Mr. Masters often dropped i in 
after evening school, sometimes with a bunch of autumn flowers in his 
hand, “which, » he would say, “ my girl Patty gave me to bring thee 
Alfred.” Sometimes it was a basket of plums or apples which” Patty 
had gathered from the good trees in her father’s little orchard, and 
these fruits and flowers “seemed to go as far towards refreshing the 
patient as the good schoolmaster’s kindly talk. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ATOLL. 


CORAL ISLANDS. 


Tur most remarkable islands in the earth’s history are those which 
have been formed by an accumulation of substance by living beings, and 
among those we consider Coral Islands as being of special interest. 

Of Coral Reefs there are three kinds, Atolls, Barrier Reefs, and 
Fringing Reefs; some of these are found in large groups, and often- 
times a single island covers a very great area. They are usually found 
near the tropics. 

Atolls are low, annular shaped islands, surrounding basins of sea- 
water, sometimes very large, and open to the sea at one place, forming 
within a kind of harbour. These islands are very narrow, never more 
than half a mile broad, but often extend to a considerable length, some- 
times to a hundred miles. ‘The water inside, which is generally much 
shallower, is called the ‘‘lagoon.” It may interest the reader to know 
that these curiously shaped islands (which are generally very fertile, 
and sometimes covered with large trees) are formed by small insects 
called polyps. As millions of these creatures work together, each con- 
tributes its substance to tne formation of the soil, which in time rises 
to a considerable height above water. Once above the water, their 
work ceases, and they die, leaving their remains to form a kind of sand, 
which together with seaweed, wood, and seeds of plants washed on the 
shore proves to be very fertile, and very soon the island covers itself 
with palms, ferns, and cocoanuts, and indeed some of the richest 
vegetation of the tropics. 

As specimens of some of the largest groups of these islands we have 
the Low Archipelago, the Caroline Islands, and the Laccadive and 
Maldive IsJands in the Indian Ocean, there being, in each instance, a 
considerable number of reefs in each group. 
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SUNDAY-AFTERNOONS WITH THE YOUNG. 
THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


More than eighteen hundred years 
ago, while the Temple was standing 
in Jerusalem, there lived an old priest 
named Zacharias, whose wife was 
named Elizabeth. They were both 
righteous before God, walking in ail 
{he commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord, blameless. They lived in 
the hill country of Judea, about 
eighteen miles from Jerusalem. Zac- 
harias, in the discharge of his priestly 
duties, attended, in the order of his 
course in turn with the other priests, 
the service of the Temple. One day, 
while he was officiating in the temple, 
there appeared unto him an angel of 
the Lord, standing at the right side 
of the altar of incense, at the sight of 
whom Zacharias was afraid; but the 
angel said, ‘‘ Fear not, Zacharias, for 
thy prayer is heard; and thou shalt 
have a son, and thou shalt call his 
name John.” Zacharias did not be- 
lieve the angel, and asked him 
‘‘Whereby shall I know this?” and 
the angel replied and said, ‘I am 
Gabriel, that stand in the presence of 
God; andam sent to speak unto thee, 
and to show thee these glad tidings. 
And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, and 
not able to speak, until the day that 
these things shall ‘be performed ; 
because thou believest not my words, 
which shall jbe fulfilled in their 
season.” The angel then left him, 
and Zacharias went out unto the 
people and beckoned unto them, and 
remained speechless. Thus he had, 
in the answer to his question, a token 
of the truthfylness of the message, 
and at the same time a punishment 
for his unbelief. He disbelieved the 
angel, and by so doing disbelieved 
the Lord who sent the message. 

Zacharias went home, where for 
nine long months he never uttered a 
word, and very likely never heard a 
word; for when his friends wanted 
to know his mind about the name of 
his child, they did not speak to him, 
but they made signs, showing that, 
py this being necessary, he could not 

ear. 

















About six months after the angel 
had appeared to Zacharias, he was 
sent from God unto a city of Galilee 
named Nazareth, to a virgin named 
Mary, and told her that she should 
have a son, and that His name should 
be called JESUS, Mary, unlike Zacha- 
rias, believed the angel’s word, and 
said, ‘* Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord: be it unto me according to thy 
word.’ And the angel left her. 

Mary then arose, and went} to see 
her cousin Elizabeth, the wife of 
Zacharias, a long journey to take in 
those days, about one hundred miles, 
to talk with her about the wonderful 
things the Angel had told her; for 
the angel had told her also of the 
child that was to be born to her 
cousin, whose name was to be John. 
As soon as Mary entered her cousin’s 
house, and saluted her, Elizabeth was 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and said 
to Mary, ‘‘ Blessed art thou among 
women, and thinking, no doubt, of 
the unbelief of her husband, said, 
‘¢ Blessed is she that believed; for 
there shall be a performance of those 
things which were told her from the 
Lord.” Upon hearing these words, 
Mary broke forth into a song of re- 
joicing and thanksgiving, magnifying 
and praising God. She stayed with 
her cousin about three months, and 
then returned to Nazareth. 

Now, about the time that Jesus was 
to be born, the Roman Emperor, 
Cesar Augustus, who ruled over the 
land, made a decree that all the people 
in his dominions should be taxed or 
numbered: and all the people went to 
their own cities to have their names 
taken. Mary and her husband Joseph 


| belonged to the house or lineage of 


David, and therefore went up to Beth- 
lehem, David's birthplace, to be regis- 
tered there. This was a long journey 
for them totake. When they arrived 
in the town they found it full of 


people—so full that there was no 
proper lodging to be had, and they 
were obliged to content themselves 
While 


with lodging in the stable. 
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staying here, the Hoty CHILD JEsUS 
was born. He was wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid in a manger. 


‘¢ Coarse and hard the Saviour lay, 
When His birth-place was a 
stable.” 


Now, in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem, there were shepherds in the 
fields, keeping watch over their flocks 
by night; and there suddenly ap- 
peared unto them an angel, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about 
them, and they weresore afraid. But 
the angel said, ‘* Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be 
a sign unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.” So soon as the 
angel had said these words, suddenly 


John Camden Neild. 





there was with the angel a multitude | 


of the heavenly 
and saying, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men.” 

When the angels had gone away 
from them into heaven, the shepherds 
arose and said one to another, ‘ Let 
us now go to Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which the Lord hath made 
known unto us. And they made 
haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in the manger. 

When they had seen the babe, they 
made known abroad all that the angel 
had told them concerning the child. 


host, praising God, | 


| pondered them in her heart. 
| were not matters of simple wonderment 





The people who heard them wondered, 
but Mary kept all these things and 
They 


to her; she hid them in her heart, 
thinking and meditating upon them. 
The shepherds returned home glori- 
fying and praising God for all they 
had heard and seen, 

When the babe was eight days old, 
he was taken to Jerusalem, and pre- 
sented in the temple, and his name 
was called JESUS, as He had been 
named by the angel when His birth 
was foretold to Mary at Nazareth. 

At the time Jesus was born, there 
was a general expectation amongst the 
people that a great king was about 
to appear; and in the country which 
lay east of Judea, there were some 
wise men who saw a star of unusual 
appearance, which they understood, 
no doubt by Divine inspiration, to 
point to Him who was to be ruler in 
Israel, They therefore carce te Jeru- 
salem to make inquiries after Him, 
saying, ** Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews?” When Herod 


'heard of these inquiries, he was 


troubled, and sent for the chief 


_ priests and scribes, and asked of them 


} 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


' “where Christ should be 


born.” 
They said, ‘‘In Bethlehem of Judea,” 
for thus it is written by the prophet. 
Herod then privately called the wise 
men, and told them to go to Beth- 
lehem and search diligently for the 
young child, and when they had 
found Him, to bring him word, that 
he also might go and worship Him. 


(To be continued.) 


JOHN 


CAMDEN NEILD. 


JOHN CAMDEN NEILD was born in 1780, and died rich in this 


world’s goods in 1852, 


His real and personal property was sworn 


under a quarter of a million, and the whole of it was left to the 


Queen for her sole use and benefit. 


Alas, poor man, he had devoted his whole existence to heaping up 


money. 


With ample means for the enjoyment of life, he lived ina 


poorly-furnished house in Cheyne Walk, one of the quietest haunts 


of Chelsea. 


His appearance, when he ventured forth, was as peculiar 


as his habits, and various stories of his miserly disposition were afloat 
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in his neighbourhood. One was, how with every comfort at his 

command he slept on the bare boards, half-starved his favourite com- 

panion, a black cat, and kept his two female servants on the lowest 
ossible wages. 

When at the age of seventy-two he breathed his last, there was not 
one to lament his loss. The contents of his will had become widely 
known by the time of the arrival of the date fixed for the funeral 
and it would be difficult to say whether curiosity, amazement, or con- 
tempt, was the predominant feeling amongst the crowd of gazers who 
assembled to witness the removal of the remains, and gathered in the 
church and churchyard of North Marston, Bucks, to see the burial 
rites performed over this singular person. At his own desire he was 
buried in the chancel of the edifice, the roof of which, when out of 
repair some years previously (he being lessee of the rectory) he had 
caused to be repaired with strips of calico, grimly observing that it 
would last his time. 

THOMSON SHARP. 


HOW TO PLAY WITH WORDS. 
By GEORGE N. WILLOMATT. 


' 


PLEASURE, and often profit, may be | You are speaking of the theological 
derived from word-dissecting. A | term, ‘‘atonement.” You may waste 
great deal of amusement has often | much time in explaining the meaning 
been imparted in company, by a | of the term; but dissect the word, 
careful watching of words, and twist- | and in a moment you may give as 
ing and cutting them to pieces, as | good an idea as any you are likely to 
opportunity has offered. The teacher | do by a much more laboured process. 
may also often find the same plan of | “‘ Atonement”—cut the word thus: 
great use to him in imparting in- | ‘‘at-one-ment” (at-one-mind”). The 
struction. A well turned, or well | idea of the word is thus completely 
dissected word will often serve to | given. 

make an address, or a lesson, very You are giving a Bible (or any 
interesting. Take the following , other) history; history of Joseph and 
illustration. You are speaking to his brethren, perhaps. You ask the 
the young about the evil one—the | chilaren for the meaning of the word 
devil, You would shew what an | ‘‘history”; they fail to give you an 
ugly sound the very word has got, | answer: you may give it to them. 
Cut it to pieces. Spell it on the five | Here it 1s, cut the word and add the 
fingers of one hand—‘‘ D-E-y-1-L.” | letter ‘‘s,” if then becomes ‘ hia- 
Turn down the first finger, and tell | story” (the story of his life). And 
the little one’s to omit the first letter, | so you may go on in this way with an 
‘“D,” and the word is then ‘‘evil.” | infinite number of words, 

Then tell them to shift the first letter A few summers ago, a gentleman | 
of the word as it now stands, and | know well, was at the Isle of Wight 
place it at the end; then from | with a party of friends. One of the 
“evil,” you have made ‘vile’; now | party was In a clover field, carrying 
tell them to omit the first and last | on a bit of flirtation. A lady, who 
letters, the ““v” and “e,” and the | was walking with the gentleman, 
word remains “il” (ill). Then tell | directing his attention to the doings 
them to knock off the ‘‘i,’”’ and the | in the field, said, ‘‘ He seems fond of 
remaining sound is bad, for it is “‘ L.” | the clover, don’t he?” ‘ Yes,” re- 
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plied the gentleman spoken to; ‘‘so | 


am J of the word, for— 
“If you from clover do take the 
letter ‘c’ 
Then clover is lover; what I am 
to thee,” 


This will give a proof of the practical : 


way in which words may sometimes 
be dissected. 


There is.an excellent tale told of a | 


certain Reverend Professor at Edin- 
burgh University. On one occasion 
he had to be away from his classes, 
Before leaving, he placed a notice, 
written in chalk, upon the hall door ; 
stating *‘The Professor regrets that 
he will not be able to meet his classes 
to-day.” One of the students, for a 
lark, rubbed out the ‘‘c” of classes, 


Professor regrets that he will not be 
able to meet his lasses to-day.” By 
some mischance, the Professor had 
forgotten something that it was 
necessary to take with him. For 
this he had to return. In passing the 
hall door he caught sight of the 
altered notice. 


handkerchief, he further reduced the 
word by rubbing out the “1,” thus 
leaving all the astonished students to. 
read tor the remainder of the day, 
that ** The Professor regrets that he 
will not be able to meet his asses 
to-day.” 

Once more, all will remember the 


well-known pun of one, who said | 


when he saw the initials of Albert 
Smith—*“ A.S.”—written by himself ; 
that he (Smith) only told two-thirds 
of the truth. 

Take the following play upon the 





| was true to his character. 
_ round, and bowing to the lady, he at 
thus leaving the notice, that ‘“‘ The | 








word ‘‘punished,” the lines were 


| written by a wit in self-defence : 


‘Qh, if I am to be punished, 

For every little pun-i-shed : 

Pray tell me of some pun(y) shed, 

Where I can lay my punish head.” 

Enough has now been said to shew 
how words may be used; that we 
may play with words to advantage. 
A ready wit is all that is sufficient to 
cause much amusement in company. 
The words of another, repeated with 
sarcastic emphasis, may often deal a 
telling return blow. A testy old 
lady once said to the comical man 
of the party, “It’s only common- 
sense that I want.’”’ The comical man 
Turning 


once replied, ‘*‘ True, madam, that ts 
all you do want!” It ean be easily 
imagined who was best, and in what 
direction the laugh went. 

Not long since, a friend of mine 
was walking down Holborn with a 
friend. They passed a porter over- 


' loaded with chairs; the man looked 
He was at once equal | 
to the occasion; for taking out his | 


as surly as could be, and was mutter- 
ing anything but blessings as he 
walked. My friend turned round to 
his companion, and said, loud enough 
for the porter to hear, pointing to him 
as he spoke, ‘* That man looks chair 
(cheer) ful.” A burst of Saxon in- 
vective, from the porter, told power- 
fully of the effect of the shot. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that, either for fun or for instruction, 
simple words may be made use of to 
advantage; and by being skilfully 
used or dissected, the same words may 
be made to yield a variety of ideas. 


' We ofter this article as a suggestion. 


A TALK WITH BOYS ABOUT YACHTS, &c. 


PEOPLE who live in and about any English seaport have not to travel 
far to see the most beautiful, staunch and swift yachts in the world. 
The scientific marine architects and skilled workmen of England have 
the finest raw material at hand for carpentry, shipbuilding, rigging, sail- 
making or naval stores, and their masterpieces are unapproached by the 
best efforts of other countries, There are, however, fast sailers in other 
waters, often among vessels of very rude construction, and from them 
hints may be picked up, leading, possibly, to material improvements in 


the speed of our witching walkers of the waves. 
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Commodore Anson, in his narrative of the famous voyage of the 
Centurion round the world, expatiates with mingled wonder and admira- 
tion on the flying prahus of the Ladrone Islands, which he fell in 
with while lying in wait for the great Spanish treasure-galleon from 
Acapulco in Mexico to Manila in the Philippine Island. Lineal 
descendants of these surprising vessels have continued ever since, with 
pirates on board, to vex the passing trader at every available opportu- 
nity. ‘These exceedingly rapid cruisers usually carry one enormous 
triangular sail, are steered from either of the ends, which are alike, and 
are rounded on but one side, which is always kept to windward. A small 
canoe is attached to the weather side by a bamboo framework, by way 
of balance—a very great improvement. ‘They nave no keel, and the lee 
side is flat, keeping the craft up to the wind, on the same principle as 
the leeboard of a Dutch galliot, or the centreboard, with the working of 
which we are familiar. ‘These prahus absolutely fly through the water, 
and are so light, being patched together in some rickety fashion without 
a nail in them, and having nothing beyond coir yarn as fastenings, that 
the faintest breeze will drive them along. 

The little canoes of Ceylon, which buzz like mosquitoes round each 
visiting steamer, and are asfragile in appearance as those slender but 
subtly-stinging tormentors, are of similar construction to the prahus, but 
have no flat lee side. They have a keel instead, and though; fast do not hold 
nearly so good a wind, and are altogether a long way behind the others. 
Their sails too, are usually square, and a great deal smaller in propor- 
tion. The great double canoes of Polynesia are cousins-german to these 
flyers, and we have adopted the idea to some considerable extent. The 
famous Nonpariel life-raft, which crossed the Atlantic under sail, was 
perhaps an improvement of the South Sea Island concerns. 

We have from our earliest infancy been familiar with the grotesque 
junks of China. The /oreha, a strange but thoroughly practical 
compound of modern Western ideas, and HKastern traditions, now found 
very extensively in Chinese waters, is not so well known. The cut of 
the sails is an improvement upon that of American fore-and-aft vessels, 
The lorcha carries considerably stiffer sails. ‘They are made lug shape 
of cotton canvas, not of mats, like those of junks, but after the country 
fashion are slatted like Venetian blinds, having bamboo battens all the 
way from luff to foot, with rings on the mast, ‘The lorchas generally 
have but two masts, shipped perpendicularly, or perhaps with a slight 
forward rake of the foremast, and a corresponding rake astern of the 
mainmast. One sail is always hoisted to starboard, and the other to 
port, which it must be allowed, looks peculiar and not very pretty. 
With these two huge sails one man can easily manage a lorch of quite 
extensive tonnage. 

The lateen rig, known to Solomon and the Phoenician merchants of 
Tyre and Tarshish, and to the heroes who fought at Salamis and in the 
Punic wars, continues to this day around the old scenes of the voyages 
and battles of those ancient warriors and traders. The Arab dhows 
and buggalas which cruisers chase on the eastern coast of Africa for 
the delivery of their cargoes of Somali slaves, are so rigged. So are 
the rice and cotton-bearing dhonies of the Coromandel coast of India and 
the xebecques, tartanes, feluccas, dahabiehs and scampavias of Barbary, 
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34 Notes on Health. 


Malta, Italy, the Biscayan provinces of Spain, Greece, Egypt and the 
Levant. A huge tapering yard, fished and spliced from its ungainly 
foot, to which the tack is made fast, to the slender fishing-rod tip away 
up aloft, is slung on each short mast, of which there may be one, two 
or more. They sail well, and the one sail, in the place of two or three 
in modern rigging, holds wind in a most economical way. Their great 
disadvantage is that they require a very large crew, and are conse- 
quently only adapted for use where labor is very cheap, or in a war- 
vessel, which must have a large crew. lLateen-rigged vessels are 
certainly most picturesque. The scene at dawn in Bombay, where 
hundreds of them, laden with the fragrant coffee of Mocha and costly 
spices from Yemen the Blest, wing and wing, like great sea-fowl, dash 
in with surprising velocity before the fresh monsoon. 


(To be continued. ) 


NOTES ON HEALTH. 
SEVEN GOOD RULES FOR PRESERVING THE EYESIGHT. 


1. Cease to use the eyes for the time being, and look away from the 
work, when sight becomes in the least painful, blurred or indistinct. 
After perfect rest for a moment, or longer, work may be resumed, to be 
discontinued as before when the eyes feel again fatigued. 

2. See that the light is sufficient, and that it falls properly upon your 
work. Never sit facing it. It is best that the light should fall upon 
the work from above and behind. Failing this, it may fall from the 
side. Never use the eyes at twilight. Any artificial light for the 
evening is good if it is brilliant enough and steady. When artificial 
light is at all painful, it is safer to read or write only during the day. 

3. Never read in the horse or steam cars. It requires too great an 
exertion of the accommodative power to keep the eyes fixed on the 
letters. 

4, Never read when lying down; it is too fatiguing for the accommo- 
dative power. Many a tedious case of weak sight has been traced to the 
pernicious habit of reading in bed after retiring for the night. 

5. Do not read much during convalesence from illness. Before the 
muscular system generally has quite recovered its healthy tone, we ought 
not to expect the muscles of accommodation to bear the continuous use 
to which they are subjected in reading or writing. We cannot be sure 
that the delicate muscles of the eye are in a condition to be used 
until the muscles of the leg and the arm have regained their strength 
and firmness. 

6, The general health should be mantained by a good diet, sufficient 
sleep, air, exercise, amusement, and a proper restriction of the hours of 
hard work. 

7. Take plenty of sleep. It is a sovereign balm for those who suffer 
from weak sight. fetire early, and avoid the painful evening lights. 
Ten hours’ sleep for delicate eyes is better than eight. 
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HOMELY HINTS. 


FLooRCLoTH.—Have any of you a 
spare bed-chamber, seldom used, the 
floor of which you would like to cover 
at little expense? Go to the paper- 
hanger’s store and select a paper 
looking as much like a carpet as you 
ean find. Having taken it home, first 
paper the floor of your bed-room with 
brown paper or newspapers. Then, 
over these, put down your wall-paper. 
A good way to do this will be to put a 
good coat of paste, the width of the 
roll of paper, and the length of the 
room, and then lay down, unrolling 
and smoothing at the same time. 
When the floor is all covered, then 
size and varnish; only glue and com- 
mon dark varnish need be used, and 
the floor will look all the better for the 
darkening these will give it. When 
it is dry, put down a few rugs by the 
bedside and before the toilet-table, and 
you have as pretty a floor-cloth as you 
can wish—a floorecloth, too, that will 
last for years, if not exposed to con- 
stant wear, and at a trifling expense. 
I myself used a common room one 
entire summer prepared in this way— 
used it constantly; and, when the 
house was sold in the autumn, the 
purchaser asked me to take up the oil- 
cloth, as he wished to make some altera- 
tions that would be sure to injure it 

Hints.—If you have been pickling 
or handling any acid fruit, and have 
stained your hands, wash them in clear 
water, wipe them lightly, and while 
they are yet moist strike a match, and 
shut your hands around it so as to 
eatch the smoke, and the stains will 
disappear, Jf you have stained your 
muslin or gingham dress, or your white 
pants with berries, before wetting 
with anything else pour boiling water 
through the stains, and they will dis- 
appear. Before fruit juice dries, it can 
often be removed by cold water, using 
a towel and sponge if necessary. Rub- 
bing the fingers with the inside of the 
parines of apples will remove most of 
the stains caused by paring. 

To Ger Rip oF MovLp IN CEI- 
LARS.—A correspondent recently asked 
us for a simple and effectual remedy 


for fungus and mould in cellars. 








A German agricuitural journal gives 
the following: Put some roll brim- 
stone into a pan and set fire to it; 
close the doors, making the cellar as 
nearly air-tight as possible for two or 
three hours, when the fungi will be 
destroyed and the mould dried up. 
Repeat this simple and inexpensive 
operation every two or three months, 
and you will have your cellar free from 
all parasitical growth. 

How TO CLEAN WaAtt-PAPER.— 
Take off the dust with a soft cloth. 
With a little flour and water make a 
lump of very stiff dough, and rub the 
wall gently downward, taking the 
length of the arm at each stroke, and 
in this way go round the room. As 
dough becomes dirty, cut the soiled 
part off. In the second round com- 
mence the stroke a little above where 
the last one ended, and be very careful 
not to cross the paper or to go up 
again, Ordinary papers cleaned in 
this way will look fresh and bright, 
and almost as good as new. Some 
papers, however—and these most ex- 
pensive ones—will not clean nicely ; 
and, in order to ascertain whether a 
paper can be cleaned, it is best te try 
it in some obscure corner, which will 
not be noticed if the result is unsatis- 
factory. If there be any broken places 
in the wall, fill them up with a mixture 
of equal parts of plaster of Paris and 
silver sand, made into a paste with a 
little water ; then cover the place with 
a little piece of paper like the rest, if it 
can be had. 

Lace Curtains should neyer be 
ironed. Wash and starch them, using 
in the rinsing-water a tablespoonful 
of powdered borax. This makes them 
very stiff’ When wet, spread on a 
sheet, either on the floor or bed. and 
pin down every two or three inches. 
Let them dry for several days, and 
they will look very nice. 

ODORS FROM CookiInG PREVENTED. 
—Put one or two red peppers, or a few 
pieces of charcoal into the pot where 
ham, cabbage, ete., is boiling, and the 
house will not be filled with the offen- 
sive odor. 
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PLEASANT JOTTINGS. 


“SITTIN ASIDE A GOOSE.” — 
{n a rural district of Forfarshire a 
young ploughman once went courting 
on a Saturday night. In vain he racked 
his brain for some interesting topic ; 
he could call up no subject at all suit- 
able for the occasion—not one sentence 
could he utter, and for two long hours 
he sat on in silent despair. The girl 
herself was equally silent ; she had, no 
doubt, remembered the teaching of the 
old Scotch song, “« Men maun be the 
first to speak,” and she sat patiently 
regarding him with demure surprise. 
At last John suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Jenny, there’s a feather on yer 
apron!” «+f widno ha’e wondered 
if there had been twa,” replied Jenny, 
‘‘for I’ve been sittin’ aside a goose a’ 
nicht.” 

MiISpRINTS.—An Edinburgh news- 
paper had occasion to notice that the 
Reform Bill (that of ’32) was ‘* passed 
into a law,”’ but the writing was not 
very legible, and the compositor gave 
publicity to the curious statement that 
the measure was ‘‘ poured into a cow.” 
Another paper told its readers that a 
person had received a medal for 
‘ stealing’? geraniums, when, in fact, 
no such breach of the law had been 
honoured, the prize being for ‘ seed- 
ling” geraniums, We also have it in 
print that ‘‘ a live surgeon was caught 
in the Thames and retailed to the 
inhabitants at 6d. per lb.” 

‘‘QuITE Dry.” Dr, Lockhart on 
resigning the living of Inchinnan, Ren- 
frewshire, left a number of his sermons 
and other documents in an attic room 
of the manse, intending to remove 
them on his return from a continental 
tour. He had occasion to communi- 
cate with his successor, Dr, Gillan, and 
in the course of his letter he expressed 
a hope that the manuscripts were safe 
and free from damp. Dr. Gillan replied 
that ‘all the papers were quite dry, 
especially the sermons.” 

Wuat ts NoOTHING?—At Ban- 
chory, not long ago, the parish school- 
master from mere curiosity put the 
question to the scholars, ** What is 
nothing?” A pause ensued, until an 
urchin, whose proclivities for turninga 
penny were well known among his 
schoolfellows, got up and replied, “Its 











when a man asks you to haud his horse 
and just says thank you.” : 

UNDIGESTED KNOWLEDGE.—The 
Bishop of Hereford was examining a 
school class the other day, and amongst 
other things asked what an average 
was. Several boys pleaded ignorance, 
but one at last peplied, * [t is what a 
hen lays on.” ‘This answer puzzled the 
bishop not a little; but the boy per- 
sisted in it, stating that he had read it 
in his little book of facts. He was 
then told to bring the little book, and 
on doing so, he pointed triumph- 
antly to a paragraph commencing, 
‘<The domestic hen lays on an average 
50 eggs each year.” Who will say 
after this that reading does not make a 
full man? 

MusicAn ACCENT.—Many gcod 
stories are told of music lessons, but 
surely none more amusing than this. 
At a trial in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in the year 1833, as to an 
alleged piracy of the “ Old English 
Gentleman,” one of the first witnesses 
put into the box was Cooke the com- 
poser. ‘‘ Now, sir,” said Sir James 
Scarlet, in his cross-examination of 
Cooke, ‘* you say that the two melodies 
are identical but different ; what am I 
to understand by that, sir?” ‘* What 
I said,” replied Cooke, ‘‘ was that the 
notes in the two arrangements are the 
same, but with a different accent.” 
‘¢ What is musical accent !” Sir James 
flippantly inquired. ‘*‘My terms for 
teaching music are a guinea a lesson,’ 
said Cooke, much to the merriment of 
the crowded court. Then Sir James 
grew angry, and at length, after an 
appeal to the judge and many questions, 
Cooke was again asked to explain to 


| the judge and jury, who were supposed 


to know nothing of music, what was 
the meaning of accent. ‘* Musical 
accent,” said the witness, ** is emphasis 
laid on a certain note, just in the same 
manner as you would lay stress on 
any word when speaking in order to 
make yourself better understood. Let 
me give you an illustration, Sir James. 
If I were to say, ‘you are a donkey, 
the accent rests on ‘donkey ;’ but if 
instead I said, ‘you are a donkey,’ it 
rests on ‘you,’ Sir James, and I have 
no doubt the gentlemen of the jury 


| will corroborate me in this.” 
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AS WE GROW OLD 


clear 
With suns that long have faded, 


And faces dead seem strangely near 


Yet far-off days shine bright and 
To those that life has shaded. 
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38 Mark Hardy: a Fisherman's Story. 


As we grow old our tears are’few From eyes long closed—and we should 
For friends most lately taken, smile 
But fall—as falls the Summer dew In answer to their wooing, 
From roses lightly shaken— Tis but the Past that shines the while 
When some chance word or idle strain, Our power to smile renewing. 
The chords of memory sweeping, 
Unlock the floodgates of our pain ~ 
For those who taught us weeping, 


As we grow old our dreams at night 
Are never of the morrow ; 

' They come with vanished pleasures 

As we grow old our smiles are rare bright, 
To those who greet us daily, Or dark with olden sorrow ; 

Or, if some living faces wear And when we wake the names we say 
The looks that beamed so gaily, Are not of any mortals, 

But of those in some long dead day 
Passed through life’s sunset portals, 








MARK HARDY: A FISHERMAN’S STORY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


As the weeks passed by, Alfred’s best solace was found in the carrying 
on of his learning; he delighted especially in arithmetic, and he would 
work sums, and solve problems which Patty’s genius, under the most 
favourable circumstances, could never have mastered. At length he 
was able, with the help of an arm, or a stout stick, to hobble a few steps 
from the cottage door, but though his ankle gained strength, it was 
evident that a degree of lameness would be the permanent consequence 
of his fall, and which would somewhat disable him for his former 
calling, Mr. Faithful, his good Rector, had been often with him, and 
observing his bent to study, and book learning, with his evident unfit- 
ness for active exertion, asked him whether he would like to spend 
some time in a training school, with a view to becoming a school- 
master ; Alfred’s cheek glowed at the thought, 

“Oh! Sir,” he said, “ if it could be done, how thankful I should be ! 
but I am poor, and my best friends, those who have indeed been to 
me as father and mother, have not much to spare.” 

‘Perhaps other friends, though not your best,’ said Mr. Faithful, 
smiling, “have a little to spare for a good work, so that the needful 
funds may be raised.”—“ Susan,” said he, for she had come in whilst 
he was speaking, “‘ what say you to our sending the lad to London, to be 
made a schoolmaster of ? ”’ 

“Why, Sir, it would be a great trouble to Mark and me to part with 
him, but sure, if it be for his good, we wouldn’t stand in his way.” 

So said Mark, and so, before Christmas came, it was arranged that 
Alfred should enter a well-known training school a few miles from 
London: the Head Master had been a college friend of Mr. Faithful’s, 
and some correspondence passed between them on Alfred’s account ; 
towards the needful expenses, Mr Faithful not only contributed him- 
self, but secured the help of a nobleman whose ear and purse were 
always open to the judicious solicitations of the Rector on behalf of the 
poorer members of his flock. A few evenings before Alfred’s departure 
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for London, there was a little gathering and tea drinking at the 
cottage. The evening hours wore pleasantly away ; though not quite 
Christmas Eve, a goodly log burnt brightly, and the’ little company 
gathered cheerily round it, whilst Susan prepared a smoking jug of 
elder wine, and Mark, sitting in the chimney corner managed the toast. 
But the time for parting came; good old Mr. Williams, at Mark’s re- 
quest, conducted their brief but reverential family worship, and with all 
good wishes, and kind farewells to Mark, the guests departed, taking 
their homeward way. 

‘“‘ Masters,” said his brother-in-law, reaching down his cap as he 
spoke, “I?ll step down the lane with you, for I'd like to have a word 
with you.” 

When they were outside he went on to say— 

“Qur poor Alfred has a liking for your Patty, but being you see, 
young, and a shy lad, he couldn’t bring himself to say a word except to 
Susan and me, but he made me promise that afore he left us, I would 
have a little talk with you, and would ask you, if you have no objections, 
and Patty’s agreeable, to let a letter now and then pass between the 
young folk.” 

“You don’t take me quite by surprise,” said Masters, “and I like 
the lad the better that he has thought good to tell you first of his 
liking for our lass; and if the lads and lasses would take their elders a 
little more into contidence, and not settle it all between themselves 
first, I’m of opinion it might be better in the end for a many of them ; 
but the fashion is otherwise now-a-days. Yes, Alfred isa good, steady 
lad, and Mr. Faithful told me that of those in our village he proposed 
for confirmation last time, there was not one who seemed so much in 
earnest as Alfred; he’s a good scholar, too, and if learning isn’t always 
better than house or land, it may help him to both.” 

And so the two men talked, until they reached the school-house, and 
Mark again turned homewards. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mark’s return was awaited by his adopted son with unusual anxiety. 
Susan was putting the last articles into his box, which, thanks to Mr. 
Cunningham and other friends, was well and suitably filled. Susan 
was more accustomed to business than to tears, but many deep drawn 
sighs accompanied her motherly work, for Alfred had become to her as 
a son, and his vacant place would recall the anguish of an earlier and 
more complete bereavement, 

‘It’s all right my boy,” said Mark as he came in, “you can write 
to Patty, and see whatcomes of it, for you know as you havn't asked 
the young lady’s consent, she may consider you've taken too much of a 
liberty.” Alfred did not answer—perhaps he was thinking of a neatly 
bound little book, which someone had slipt into his hand at parting, a 
little book by the good Bishop Wilson, and which had been a present 
to its owner and donor from Mrs. Faithful, as a reward for the careful and 
regular teaching of a small class in the Sunday School. Alfred sought 
his pillow that night with many and varying emotions, sorrow at 
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quitting his adopted parents, and their peaceful abode, hope as to his 
own future career, and a certain glad expectancy concerning a matter 
about which he said so little. Early on the following morning, a morn- 
ing brightened by the beams of a November sun, which had not 
however risen so early as our young hero, after a hearty, though hasty 
breakfast, and a sorrowful parting from his good mother, Alfred, 
accompanied by Mark, proceeded to the nearest railway station, and 
there taking leave of his friend, whose parting words and blessing were 
not soon forgotten, he took his seat in the train, and in due time, 
without adventure. reached his destination. At Derwent Park, as the 
training school was called, Alfred rapidly progressed in every branch of 
study which might fit him for his future calling : among his companions 
he found a few like minded with himself, who diligently and conscien- 
tiously improved the opportunities afforded ; with those who unhappily 
acted otherwise Alfred did not associate, at least as a friend. On the 
Sunday, and in the church where their respected and talented head 
master officiated, their united voices supplied a most efficient bass. 
But we shall take leave to divert the attention of our readers for a 
time, that we may enquire how matters are progressing at Halton. In 
most respects it would seem much as usual; it is true Patty did not 
step in quite so often at her aunt's, whilst her slate was often laid upon 
her father’s desk, with sums worked out thereon in a much less 
satisfactory manner than heretofore; otherwise she was a good girl, 
and with a heart much less set upon dress and vanity than is usual at 
her age. I said she didn’t drop in quite so often at the cottage, still 
she did not forsake it; only two days after Alfred’s departure she 
called to enquire after aunt, and just incidentally asked, whether they 
had news of Alfred? ‘‘Oh yes, poor boy” said Susan, and here’s his 
letter ”’? which we may read, peeping over Patty’s shoulder. 

“ Tam glad to tell you, dear Father and Mother, that I came here 
quite safely; I felt very strange when I got to the London terminus, 
and almost deafened by the noise of porters, cabmen &c., however I 
managed to get off with my trunk, and was soon safely moored at 
Derwent Park. All here is ordered with a view to our getting such 
knowledge as may be useful to us hereafter, and I am most thankful 
to that God who has raised me up so many kind friends, you, dear 
father and mother, first and best. Be pleased to give my respectful 
duty to Mr. Cunningham, and remember me toall our good neighbours. 
I am longing to hear from you, and I am ever your loving and grateful 
son, Alfred.” 

So soon as Patty had come to the end of this document, she 
remembered that mother would want her, so she gave her aunt the 
letter and a kiss, and tripped away. The Postman’s step was oftener 
heard to stop at the schoolhouse than at the fisherman’s, and so was 
less of an event; still it was not the order of the day, and the little 
household was full of interest, when a few mornings later, a letter was 
handed in. “ Patty,’ said her father, “ here’s a letter for you!” Patty 
extended an eager hand, but no sooner descried the well-known 
characters, than she became curiously divided between a strong desire 
to make herself acquainted with its contents, and a certain shamefaced- 



















































ness at doing so, as it were in public; thus did conscience make even 
little Patty a coward! “Take thy letter into the orchard,” said her 
father kindly, ‘‘and make it out there;’ but as on this occasion we 
cannot so conveniently peep over Patty’s shoulder, and indeed the writer 
desired his communication should be strictly private—we can only 
inform our readers on good authority that its purport was to unfold to 
Patty that true love for her which was hidden in his heart of hearts ; 
her father’s obtained permission of his addresses, and his earnest 
entreaty for an early reply, if indeed she could respond to his cherished 
feelings. Patty remained so long in the orchard, that her mother came 
in search, when Patty with straightforward sincerity,—I am sorry it 
cannot in novel style ‘bé added—with many blushes, put into her 
mother’s hand her lover's letter; after reading it her mother kissed her 
and said, ‘‘ Thy father and I have talked the matter over, and if so be 
thou canst love Alfred as a husband should be loved, we have nothing 
to say against it.” Patty returned to the house thoughtful, but glad, 
and by the next post Alfred received a communication which made him 
feel glad also; the young people were engaged with the full consent of 
their responsible elders, and: though doubtless many more learned, or 
business-like, or sentimental epistles filled the postman’s bag, none 
were more genial, pleasant and sincere, than those which bore the 
alternate signatures of Patty and Alfred. 

About this time a stranger, with a knapsack strapped across his 
shoulders, entered the village; he secured a decent lodging in the 
cottage of an elderly widow-woman; he was, it appeared, an artist 
of the name of Vincent, and wished to transfer to his canvass some of 
the noticeable scenery round Halton; for this purpose his walks in the 
neighbourhood were frequent. His appearance—at least in the eyes of 
the younger and fairer portion of the Halton community, was striking ; 
his hair and eyes were dark, his figure tall and slim, with a slight stoop 
in his shoulders, which might indicate delicate health, or a sedentary 
occupation, or, which was really the case, both these. He held himself 
above the villagers and their friends, yet had no introduction to those 
of higher rank, so that he lived and walked alone. Now, Ann, who as 
we mentioned was parlor-maid at the Rectory, was frequently allowed 
to step out in the evening, and pass an hour with her relations; this 
time was oftenest spent at home, though she sometimes extended her 
walk to her uncle’s cottage. The rectory stood at a little distance from 
Halton Church, embosomed in trees, many of them evergreen. It was 
during one of these evening walks, that as she neared the end of the 
lane leading from the rectory, Ann observed a tall young man resting 
on a stile over which she must necessarily pass; on her approach 
the stranger descended,-and politely offered an assisting hand; but 
Ann, unused to such help, and quite independant of it, lightly bounded 
over, and was quietly passing on when the stranger addressed her. 

“May I ask if you happen to know whether there are any families in 
these parts where art, in its higher branches, is likely to be 
appreciated ?” 

Now, though Ann would have understood the enquiry more perfectly 
had Mr. Vincent asked her whether there were any rich people likely 
to buy pictures, she gathered his meaning, and replied, 
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Egyp'’s Ten Plagues.—-No. ?. 


“My master, our good Rector, is fond of paintings I know, so is. 
Mr, Cunningham, but I think they’re more likely to spend their money. 
doing good amongst us, than buying pictures.” 

‘¢ And isn’t it doing good to encourage the sons of genius, who are 
raised as high above the common herd as are your noble cliffs above. 
the level of your lanes?” 

“Yes, sir, I daresay,’ said Ann, a little puzzled by such talk, and 
also feeling that it was not well thus to allow of a stranger’s company, 
yet only flattered by his notice, and interested by his conversation, 

‘Pardon me,’’ Vincent continued, “but I must believe those bright 
eyes belong to a soul capable of more than their present destiny seems 
to promise,” 

Ann cast her bright eyes to the ground whilst her healthy cheek 
glowed with a heightened colour, but she only said, “ I must wish you 
good-evening sir, for my father lives at the head of the hollow, and I 
must turn across it.” “Fare thee well, sweet maiden” said Vincent, 


very sentimentally. 
(To be continued.) 





EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES.—No. 2. 


THE sacred river was now made a second time an instrument of punish-. 
ment. Out of its bed, and from its numerous water courses, Moses calls 
up an overwhelming swarm of frogs. Upon the stretching out of 
Aaron’s rod, these creatures issue forth in such enormous numbers, that 
the land is full of them; they enter into the king’s palace, and into the 
poor man’s hut, they find their way to Pharaoh’s bed chamber, and 
leap upon his bed; they spawn in the kneading troughs and ovens; 
they spare neither the king nor his officers; they are upon his servants, 
and upon his people, and over all the land of Egypt. They enter the 
apartments of the palace, and climb on to the couches, which, in the 
houses of the rich, were often of considerable height, and ascended by 
steps. The time of their appearance too, was unusual; the waters had 
subsided ; for we are not told that they came up from the inundations, 
but from the rivers, canals, and pools, and when the plague was 
removed, it is expressly said ‘“‘they remained in the river only.” It 
was evidently a miracle, and as such Pharaoh acknowledged it. 

The Egyptians considered it a necessary part of their religion to 
purify themselves by frequent washing in the river. Pharaoh, advancing 
to the river’s brink, is greeted by the hoarse croaking of millions of 
slimy frogs; they bar his passage; they choke up the descent by which 
he would go down into the water ; he and his priests must cease from 
their superstitious worship; they can no longer make clean the outside 
of the cup and platter, nor practise iniquity with hands 


‘‘ Washed with a neatness scrupulously nice, 
And free from every fault but that of vice.” 


In Egypt, frogs were the objects of some kind of superstitious regard. 
The magicians used them in their divinations, and pretended to foretell 
future events by the changes and swellings these creatures undergo. A. 
frog sitting on the sacred lotus, was symbolical of the return of the 
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Nile to its bed after the inundations. (Its name Chrur seems to have 
been derived from the sound of its croaking.) The importance attached 
to the frog in some parts of Egypt is also shown by its having been 
embalmed and honoured with burial in the tombs of Thebes, and by its 
frequent appearance on the monuments and inscriptions, 

Plutarch says the frog was an emblem of the sun, and that the 
brazen palm tree at Delphi, sacred to Apollo or Oriris, had a great 
number of frogs engraved upon its base. 

Fond as the Egyptians were of a multitude of deities, here were 
more than they could wish for or endure. Let the Egyptians beat them 
down by thousands, millions would still come up; let them gather the 
dead together in heaps till the land stank, fresh swarms of the living 
would continue to advance. The magicians and sorcerers can call forth 
more frogs upon the land, but they cannnot relieve themselves from the 
intolerable burden with which they are afflicted. The Lord was pouring 
contempt upon those who had set Him at nought, and upon their 
superstitious reverence for frogs. 





PLEASANT JOTTINGS. 


THE Rev. Dr. Macleod, father of Dr. | tone of reproach: ‘‘Oh, Duncan, 
Norman Macleod, passing through | Duncan, are you going into the house 
the crowd gathered before the doors | of the Lord with a lie on your head ?” 
of a new church he was about to | He heard no more of the lie on the 
open, was stopped by an elderly man | face of the church,— Chambers’s 
with, ‘* Doctor, if you please, 1 wish | Journal, 

to speak to you.” Asked if he could 
not wait until after worship, he EXTRAORDINARY ANSWERS, — A 
replied that it was a matter upon his | pupil of Abbe Sicord gave the fol- 
conscience. ‘Oh, since it isa matter | lowing extraordinary answers: 


of conscience, Duncan,” said the *< What is gratitude ?” 
good-natured minister, ‘I will hear ‘(Gratitude is the memory of the 
what it is.” heart.” 

‘‘Well, Doctor,” said Duncan, ‘« What is hope ? ” 
‘the matter is this. Ye see the ‘“* Hope is the bosom of happiness,” 
clock yonder on the new church. ‘‘ What is the difference between 
Now there is really no clock there, | hope and desire?” 
only the face of one; there is no ‘‘ Desire is a tree in leaf, hope is a 


truth there, only once in twelve | tree in flower, enjoyment isa tree in 
hours; and in my mind that is | fruit.” 

wrong, very wrong, and quite against ‘< What is eternity ?” 

the conscience that there should be a ‘‘A day without yesterday or to- 
lie on the face of the house of the | morrow—a line that has no end.” 
Lord”’ The Doctor promised to con- ‘¢ What is God ?” 

sider the matter. ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘The necessary being, the sun of 
“*P?’m glad to see ye looking so well, _ eternity, the merchant of nature, the 
man. Ye’renot young. Iremember eyes of justice, the watchmaker of the 
you for many years; but you havea , universe, and the soul of the world.” 
fine head of hair still.” ‘Kh, Doc- | ‘Does God reason? ” 

tor,” exclaimed the unsuspecting | ‘Man reasons, because he doubts ; 
Duncan, “‘ now, ye’re joking; itslong | he deliberates—he decides. God is 
since I had my hair.” Dr. Macleod | omniscient. He never doubts; he 
Jooked shocked, and answered in a | therefore never reasons.” 
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A TALK WITH BOYS ABOUT YACHTS, &¢. 


Round the northern French and southern English coasts a modifica- 
tion of the Spanish felucca, the /uwgger, with two or three masts, is 
very commonly met with. Some luggers are very large, and with their 
square topsails and jibs at a distance quite give one the idea of a full- 
rigged ship. They also require a great many men, and are liable like 
square-rigged and lateen vessels, to be taken aback. When tacking, 
the lugs have to be dipped—that is, the said lugs are lowered entirely, the 
yards shifted before the mast, not behind, as in the lateen rig, and the 
sails hoisted again, the tacks remaining fast. In running before the 
wind, it can be seen what care is needed in the steering, and how, for 
all this hoisting and shifting, half-a-dozen men at least are required to 
do what in our schooners the sails, shifting on travelers, do for them- 
selves, It is a handy rig, though, where men are plenty. Everything 
can be stowed away and the masts taken out, if necessary, in no time. 
The lugger is accordingly quite a favorite with the fisherman and pilots 
of the English Channel, as in the old days of the perpetual wars 
between the French and English it used to be with the smugglers, who 
found another advantage in being able on a sudden to unclothe them- 
selves, or rather their ships, and make themselves next door to invisible 
to pursuers. The French luggers are easily distinguishable by their 
gigantic blocks and cumbrous rigging. The Yarmouth yawl is a 
prevailing type farther north, especially on the coasts of Norfolk and 
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Suffolk. It is usually a two-masted boat, with a lug and jib 
on the foremast, and a fore-and-aft jigger, generally stepped as far 
aft as possible. This is a very useful arrangement in bad weather, or 
for cruising gently after fish, or for pilots looking out for ships. These 
vessels dodge along snugly under jib and jigger in almost any weather. 

A very fashionable rig among Hnglish yachtsmen is the dandy-rig, 
which is merely an adaptation of the Yarmouth yawl to the national 
cutter. Most people know what that is—something like a sloop, with a 
shorter mast and loftier topmast, a squarer mainsail, small staysail from 
the stern, and an enormous jib on a sliding boom, with wonderful 
expanses of light racing canvas. The little City of Ragusa, which a 
few years ago crossed the Atlantic from Liverpool, was rigged in this 
way, and Mr. MacGregor, the canoe enthusiast, sailed all round the 
British Isles in a little vessel so rigged, which was barely large enough 
to hold him. The advantage of being able to reduce or make sail 
quickly recommends this rig to people who prefer to sail in Mr. 
MacGregor’s unsocial fashion, or who do not care to incur the 
expense of a large crew, besides, the yawl in sailing free is ranked with 
a schooner, and is decidedly better for beating to windward, though not 
quite equal to a sloop or cutter, which sails closer to the wind than any 
two-masted vessel except a lorcha. 

A more humble but admirable variety of the dandy-rig is peculiar 
to the Isle of Wight and the neighboring port of Portsmouth. It is like 
a whale boat, sharp at both ends, clinker built, and is rigged with small 
jib, a large spritsail and a fore-and-aft sail. This is a wonderful sea- 
boat ; it is very light and sails capitally. Some of the larger ones are 
decked, and stand out to sea as boldly as our pilot-boats in the most 
abominable weather. 

In the West Indies are some singularly graceful and quite effective 
rigs. There is the ’JZudian with lofty, slender spar, cracking and bending 
like a coach-whip, its little jib on a boom pivoting on the stern, like a 
little bowsprit, and a shoulder of mutton mainsail, with a triangle of 
wood, often gilt and elaborately carved, at the head, by which to hoist 
it to catch the breeze and keep the sail from touling the mast. Nothing 
but a lorcha can sail closer to the wind. A little bit of a thing, twenty 
feet long, has been known to beat, in a match dead to windward, an 
unusually fast sailing barque, which, of course, with every stitch of 
canvas drawing, reached three to her one, but could not lay up anything 
like as close tothe wind. The dory is similar, but with a short mast 
raking well aft. It carries a somewhat larger jib in proportion than 
the ’Mudian. 

The Caribs have a sort of yawl modification of the dory, with a 
smaller mainsail, the mast stepped more forward, and a tolerably large 
jigger. They are wonderfully fond of racing and challenge every boat 
they come across; the whole crew perching themselves on one gunwale, 
sticking their toes under the other and leaning back at the lurches till 
their woolly heads touch the water, laughing and shouting with glee. 
Making lively ballast of themselves in this way, it takes pretty smart 
seaman-ship to make them “take water” in dory sailing. ‘The Mosquito 
Indians, who have magnificent surf-canoes, with medium clipper bows 
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‘AG The Christmas Eve of a Lonely Old Man. 


and sterns, are better boatmen than sailors, and discard the boom for 
the mainsail, which they keep small, like that affected by the Caribs, 
and they also dispense with the jigger of these latter. The dory is usually a 
dug out from some gigantic log of mahogany, cedar or tobrus (the latter a, 
durable, hard wood not known to commerce, with a dingy, purple grain. ) 
The creer a much larger craft, is a two-masted amalgamation of the 
dory and the ’Mudian. It carries jib, balloon flying jib, square sail, 
main staysail, lug foresail, with yard, and brails and ’Mudian mainsail, 
Some of these can “ make the foam fly.” , 

The balsas of Peru, immense rafts of light cottonwood, are chiefly 
remarkable for the curious plan of hoisting the sail on shears or tripod 
of massive spars, and for their steering arrangements of dropping keels 
at either end. 

It would take a volume to do more than indicate the many odd 
varieties of sailing-gear from which English yachtsmen might gleam 
useful hints. 





THE CHRISTMAS EVE OF A LONELY OLD MAN. 


CHAPTER IIJ.—CHRISTMAS BELLS, 


Long did the professor remain in darkness absorbed in thought ; mean- 
while the lights in all the windows were extinguished, and the happy 
children were wrapped in slumber. ‘The old man rose, groped his way 
towards the tinder-box, and lighted a candle. It threw its feeble rays 
on the writing-table, but this was not enough. He wanted now to cele- 
brate his Christmas. He brought both the candelabrums from the 
parlor, and lighted all the candles. The room was now as bright as day, 
and the great mirrow reflected the brillancy. The whole house shone as 
if again in contrast with its neighbours, which were now quite dark. 
The old man sat down to his writing-desk, took out a portfolio from the 
lowest drawer, then selected the smallest key from his watch-chain, and 
unlocked it. The bright Christmas-light shone upon some faded papers, 
and seemed to rest there awhile as if to bless. He looked at the first 
one—it was his marriage certificate. He read it word for word, and 
then looked at both the gold rings on his hand. Then he turned to the 
second and third papers—Hberhard and Linder’s baptismal certificates. 
Then followed child-notes with their gradual progress, first large letters 
crowded between two lines, then only one line—and at last this dis- 
eppeared, and skillful flourishes followed. ‘The hand which held this 
last leaf began to be unsteady. Before him lay two cards, bordered 
with black. The professor folded his hands and bent his head in 
remembrance of the dead. Then there sounded on the night air a solemn 
bell, and on all sides from the church-towers joined the smallest and _ 
largest bells in this solemn Christmas-song, just as earlier in the evening 
the shouts of joy from old and young, rich and poor, had united in this 
sublime harmony. ‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men,”’ sounded the bells, and as of old the shepherds 
were guided to the manger by this angel-song, so now the people 
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streamed out of their houses into the brilliatly lighted churches, in order 
to pay their grateful homage to the Child who through love for us, 
Himself became man, and thereby sanctifled all earthly love. ‘Peace 
to men,” sounded in the heart of the lonely old man, and he again 
turned over the leaves in his portfolio. There lay, in a more manly 
and beautiful handwriting, a letter from Eberhard from Rome, which 
showed how. at his father’s command, he had indeed been banished from 
home, but that he still had a son’s love for him; how he had worked 
and struggled, in order to become worthy of his honoured name. Then 
he closed with these words: “If I dare come into your presence, 
though not bodily, oh, loved and respected father, grant me the con- 
golation of conversing with you in this written speech.” And then 
followed letter after letter, giving informatoin of his artistic success, his 
marriage, that he had chosen a wife of the same type as his mother, and 
of the birth of his two children, whom he had named after their grand- 
parents. Next to this came a little leaf with uncertain letters, which 
said: ‘* Herman congratulates his grandpa on this New Year. I have 
myself written this, and mamma held my hand.” Soon this was 
followed by the letter of a school-boy just beginning to write, and it 
said: “ Dear grandpa! I can now write without any help, as I am 
already seven years, two months and six days old. I have just the 
same name as you, and I know already that Herman was Germany’s 
deliverer, and that I myself am not a Roman, but a German boy, so I 
use the German alphabet, which papa has taught me.” Next came a 
letter from the little girl, which contained these words: “Iam called 
Marianna, as our grandma was, and papa says I look just like little 
Linda—you know who she was. I have begged papa to paint me at the 
bottom of this sheet so that youmay know me, We know you, for your 
picture hangs in our room.” In place of the name underneath, a dear 
little child’s face peeped out at the professor, which was really quite like 
Linda’s. The old man wiped his eyes and gazed at it intently. Oh, 
that he had noticed it sooner, and not so hastily glanced at it, and 
shut it up in his portfolio. Now came the last letter, written with a 
decided hand, and it said: “I write now with the Latin letters, so that 
I can soon become a student, and read your books, for they please me 
the best of all papa’s books, because they have red bindings, and your 
name is on the backs in gold letters. When I am old enough, I shall 
write just such books, and then, papa says, you will love me. But why 
don’t you come to see us? Oh, please come, come, come, come very 
soon!” Come, come!’? whispered the old man. Then the clocks 
began to strike, for it was the midnight hour. “Come, come!” 
sounded they, altogether, in the listening ear of the lonely old man. 
““Come, come,” beat every pulse of his heart. He could not resist 
longer—with trembling hand he seized a pen and wrote: ‘ My 
Eberhard! come, come, come with your dear ones! a father’s heart, a 
father’s arms and a father’s house are open for you. Come, come to a 
lonely old man.” | 

The bells had ceased, the letter was sealed and directed, the face of 
the professor wore an expression of Christmas joy and hope. He 
extinguished all the candles but one, and went to his own room. Soon 
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darkness reigned in his chamber, and he was dreaming of a beautify 
Christmas-tree which reached from earth to Heaven. 

The next morning the voice of the professor, as he called Frau Marx, 
had a quick, happy tone, and as she came in he greeted her with these 
words: “ Merry Christmas, Frau Marx! Your little girl—what is her 
name ?—Mary, quite right!—came in here last evening like a real 
Christmas angel, and lighted a candle for me. Since then the future 
has seemed very differently to me. I am too lonely here, so I have 
invited some guests, which will necessitate a complete household. Do 
you understand me, good lady? Please get things in order in the house, 
the kitchen and celler, and engage a cook as soon as possible.” 

Then he stopped to give the astonished woman time to collect her 
thoughts, unlocked his drawer, took out a gold piece, and said: “ We 
will talk about all these things at another time. Take this to little 
Mary.” 

As the child came in holding her mother’s hand, she was much shyer 
than his little Christmas messenger of the day before. 

The professor stroked her blonde hair with his white hand, and said 
kindly: ‘‘l'o-day there is no Christmas-market, and I cannot buy any- 
thing for you, for which | am very sorry; but you must have a Christ- 
mas gift, and your mother will get it with this shining gold piece. So, 
my little child, be happy! Can you not sing me a Christmas song ? ”’ 

The little girl then began the following hymn, with a voice as clear as 
a bell : 


‘¢In a manger laid so lowly 

Came the Prince of Peace to earth, 
While a choir of angels holy 

Sang to celebrate His birth. 
‘Glory in the highest,’ 

Sang the glad angelic strain ; 
‘Glory in the highest, 

Peace on earth, good-will to men.’”’ 

The professor folded his hands, as if in church, during the song, and 
as she finished he unclasped them, and reached his right towards Mary 
with a friendly nod. The rosy child’s lips pressed a kiss of gratitude 
upon it, the little fingers closed over the gold piece, and she sprang 
away with all the joy which Christmas brings. 


CHAPTER IV.—A YEAR LATER 


Another year has passed, and with the previous spring there had come 
new life and joy into the professor’s house. ‘The old man was no longer 
solitary, but a beloved father and grandfather. Again had come cold 
Christmas weather, and all Christendom had become children. There 
were also in the professor’s house secrets and mysteries in abundance. 

Not only was the library closed at an unaccustomed hour, and the key 
of the study withdrawn, but also the room where mamma was preparing 
Christmas things was closed. 

Now something entirely new happened; the old man went to the 
Christmas-market to purchase presents. In the afternoon he asked his 
daughter to assist him in arranging the great Christmas-tree, ‘ which 
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reached from earth to Heaven.” They first arranged all the grand- 
father’s presents ; on the right there was an immense stall of horses, with 
a hay-loft, a harness and coachman’s room ; on the left was a large doll’s 
house two stories in height, and beautifully furnished. ‘They hung upon 
the tree beautiful and useful things, such as warm clothes, fur caps, 

icture-books, sheets of paper with illustrated stories, coloured boxes, 
sleds and skates. 

As everything was now in order, the old man was asked to go into 
the children’s room, that the time might not seem so long to any of 
them, After he had gone, Eberhard looked out between the half opened 
door to see if the way was clear, and then brought something into the 
room which was entirely covered up. ‘Then the knocking, hammering 
and whispering commenced anew. 

At last all was ready, even to the side table for little Mary and Frau 
Marx. The clock struck; in came the old man, holding a little child 
by each hand, dazzled by the glittering, floating, trembling sea of lights. 
All looked towards him as if he were the only child in the house; for as 
both the children knew of the secret, they joyfully sacrificed their own 
desires, and drew their grandfather towards the place where the mirrow 
once hung. There glittered a wreath of tapers, and in the middle a 
life-size portrait of his beautiful young wife, with a glorified expression; 
under this hung another, a lovely girl’s face, with laughing mouth and 
beaming eyes. 

As the old man saw them, his breath stopped; he stretched out his 
arms as if they had returned to him, and cried. “ Marianna! Linda!” 
At the same moment the felt himself surrounded by eight arms, and 
Herman said: * But here we all are together.’ 

With these joyful words the speil was broken; the children’s shouts 
began, Mary and her mother were called in, and the professor led the 
little child to her richly-provided table. In the centre was a ginger- 
cake, with a green lighted taper, and he laughingly said: ‘“ Last 
Christmas you gave me a candle which has burned brighter and clearer 
until now. To-day it burns for you.’ 

While all were full of joy, the old man took a case from his writing- 
table, opened it, and took out a gold chain with a sparkling diamond 
cross attached to it. He went to his daughter-in-law and said: “ Bend 
your head a little, Flora. You have not only grown above my head, 
but around my heart.” 

She blushingly complied with his request. He hung the family jewels 
around her neck, and she threw both arms around his. Then he led her 
to the mirrow, and the children exclaimed: “* How beautiful our mamma 
is!’? then sprang upon a chair to admire her in the glass, 

This was the happiest, most blessed Christmas Eve that the old man 
ever spent. 

Soon the children went to bed, and the three happy, united ones sat 
around the fire and talked awhile, as the professor wished again to hear 
the Christmas bells. As the first joyful peal rang out on the still air, he 
arose and said, deeply moved: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” 
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Soon the house was wrapped in quiet slumber, save that the old man, 
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before he retired to bed, went once more to look at the portraits which 
his son’s much-reviled art had called to life. From his inmost soul he 
softly whispered: ‘No more a lonely old man! God, I thank Thee!” 
Then he sought his room, and an expression of holy joy rested on 


his face. 


Concluded. 


om ee 
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SUNDAY-AFTERNOONS WITH THE YOUNG. 
THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


The wise men then went out, and 
to their great joy the star which they 
had seen in the east went before them, 
until it came and stood over the place 
where the child Jesus was. They 
went into the house; they saw the 
young child with Mary His mother ; 
and as soon as they saw Him they fell 
down and worshipped Him. They 
then opened their treasures, and pre- 
sented unto Him gifts, gold, and frank- 
incense, and myrrh. God warned 
them not to go back to Herod, bat to 
return home another way, which they 
did. 

The angel of the Lord then ap- 
peared to Joseph in a dream, ard told 
him to take Mary and Jesus and flee 
into Egypt out of the way of Herod, 
and to stay there until the Lord told 
him toreturn. For Herod was very 
wroth because the wise men did not 
return to him; he had no wish to 
worship the new-born King; he was 
jealous of Him, and wanted to destroy 
Him. Herod was an old man, seventy 
years old, and had been king nearly 
forty years; so that he need not have 
been troubled at the birth of an infant, 
even though that infant were to be king 
in his stead. But he was acruel man 


‘—he had committed very many crimes 


—had slain some of his own children. 

Now, to make sure of killing Jesus, 
he sent out and slew all the children 
in Bethlehem and its neighbourhood— 
all the children that were two years 
oldand under. Wicked, cruel Herod! 
Yet he did not succeed. All this 
blood was shed, and parents’ hearts 
were broken—yet he did not slay 
Jesus, None can slay or injure those 
whom God protects. Jesus was safe 


in Egypt, and remained there until 
the death of Herod. 








Then Joseph, being directed by God, 
returned with Mary and Jesus to the 
land of Israel, and dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth: that it might be 
fulfilled, He shall be called a Naza- 
rene, This Nazareth was the town in 
which Mary and Joseph were living 
when the angel appeared to Mary, and 
where they had many friends and 
relations, It was a small city and 
of wicked character, about seventy 
miles north of Jerusalem. Here the 
child Jesus grew in stature, waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, 
and the grace of God was upon Him. 

It was the custom of Mary and 
Joseph to go every year up to Jeru- 
salem, to the feast of the Passover. 
When Jesus was twelve years of age, 
they took Him with them to the feast. 
This feast lasted eight days. On the 
first day the paschal lamb was slain, 
and the remaining seven were for the 
feast of unleavened bread. It was 
called the feast of the passover, be- 
cause God instituted it, to keep in 
memory the passing over the houses 
of the Israelites in Egypt, on the night 
when He slew all the first-born of the 
Egyptians. 

When the days of the feast were 
fulfilled, Joseph and Mary set out to 
return home, but Jesus tarried behind 
in Jerusalem, and they, supposing 
Him to have been in the company; 
went a day’s journey; without in- 
quiring after Him, no doubt feeling 
satisfied that they would find him 
with the other boys of the company, 
among their kinsfolk and acquain- 
tances. 

At night, however, finding He did 
not return to them, they sought for 


| Him, when, to their great surprise, 
trouble, and sorrow, they found Him 





not. Oh, what distress would they 
feel while seeking after their lovely 
and loving ‘little boy! Poor Mary, 
she knew not where He was. She 
could not help herself in her sorrew, 
yet there are some who would teach 
us to pray to her, and tell us that she 
knows all things. But from this inci- 
dent in her life, it is clear she does 
not, or she would have, as a little boy 
once said, **‘ Gone to the place where 
He was.” Yes, she would have gone 
straight to Jerusalem. 

In a picture painted not long since, 
the artist has shown Joseph and 
Mary as seeking for their lost son. 

Mary, leaning against a well, and 
asking with an earnest, anxious face 
after her missing son; and Joseph, 
a little before her, looking with 
longing eyes down the road towards 
the city, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of Him among the groups of people 
coming up the road. And so we may 
suppose they went on, asking every 
person or little company they met, 
without success, all through that 
second day, and continuing the search 
until the next and third day, until at 
last they were led to the Temple, 
where they found Him sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them and asking them questions. 

The doctors—grey-headed old men 
—and the people standing about, were 
astonished at His understanding and 
answers, When His parents saw 
Him they were greatly amazed; and 
His mother said to Him, ‘‘ Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, 
thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing;”—as much as to say, 
‘‘ What trouble and pain thou hast 
given us! We have been seeking for 
thee these two days; we could not rest 
for thee; we feared that some accident 
had befallen thee, and our hearts 
were pained lest we should not find 
thee.” But Jesus replied, * Wist ye 
not ’—do ye not know—“‘ that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” 
thus gently reminding them of the 
relationship He bore to His Heavenly 
Father, and of the work which He 
had come into the world to do. 

Then Jesus arose and went with 
them to Nazareth, and was subject, 
that is, obedient unto them, living 
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with them in their humble home, and 
no doubt learning and working at his 
father’s trade of a carpenter. That 
He did so, none need to doubt, as 
very Jew was required to learn some 
trade. And when, after along absence, 
He revisited the place, and went into 
the synagogue and taught the people. 
His fellow townsmen in Nazareth, 
asked, ‘‘Is this not the carpenter’s 
son?” And, “Is not this the car- 


penter?” Yes, strangely wonderful 


though it is, He wrought with His 
hands, handling the carpenter’s tools, 
and spending His days in labour as 
an artizan. 

This is a true story. And what isa 
true story? It is a story of facts. 
These are the sort of stories that 
young people like. How often when 
listening to a story will they put the 
question, ‘‘Is it true?” And they 
feel all the more interest when the 
answer is, ‘* Yes, it is quite true.” 
This story of Jesus is all true. True 
that an angel was sent from God to 
announce to Zacharias the birth of 
John, who was to be the forerunner of 
Jesus. ‘True that the same angel an- 
nounced to Mary at Nazareth that 
she was to be the mother of Jesus. 
True that the child Jesus was born 
to Mary, and lodged in a poor stable 
in Bethlehem. True that to be saved 
from Herod’s cruelty his parents fled 
with Him down to Egypt. True that 
He was an infant of days, that He 
lay cradled in His mother’s lap a tiny 
baby-boy, making her heart glad with 
His sweet playful smiles. Yes, it isa 
true, a precious story. We can seem 
to see Him, like the little ones in our 
homes, sitting on the floor, then 
putting forth His infant strength to 
get upon His feet, and then with 
tottering step, and holding to the 
furniture of the room, beginning to 
walk—then we see him a little tod- 
dling boy—then we can in imagina- 
tion hear Him as He learns to use 
His power of speech; and so we can 
trace Him through all the days of His 
infancy and childhood. So that any 
boy or girl reading these words may 
say, ‘‘Jesus was once a child like 
me,” ‘*Jesus was once the same age 
that I now am.” 

(To be continued.) 
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DOING WHAT SHE COULD. 


«J can’t do anything Granny—nothing!” said Jenny Rivers in a 
very doleful tone of voice, one spring day as she sat in the cottage 
kitchen looking out of the window. Jenny was an orphan, and her 
grandmother, Mrs. Rivers, took charge of her, and treated her as her 
own child. 

It was well for the poor little lame orphan that she had such a friend 
in her grandmother, and such a home to live in, For Mrs. Rivers was 
an earnest, christian woman, and her home was quiet and peaceable. If 
the rooms were small, they were very clean, and now the day’s ironing 
was over and sent home by Tommy, a neighbour’s son, who came daily 
to fetch it, Mrs. Rivers could take out her knitting and sit down and 
rest. Jenny was a pale-faced child of twelve ; she had been lame all 
her life, and besides that she suffered a great deal of pain in her back, 
and was often obliged to lie down for days at atime. Miss Davis, the 
district visitor, had just left. She was a gentle person, who won the 
hearts of those she visited by her manner, and the kind interest that 
she took in all that concerned their welfare, spiritual or temporal. She 
had been talking to Jenny while her grandmother was ironing in the 
next room, and Jenny had listened and liked hearing all her dear 
Miss Davis had to tell her. 

She had been telling Jenny that everyone could do something for 
Jesus. If they really loved Him as Jenny did, they would try and do 
what they were able to do for Him; and then when she had gone, and 
Mrs. Rivers had come in to sit down with her knitting, Jenny had 
made the remark with which my story opens. She had told her 
grandmother all Miss Davis had said, and then came the complaint * I 
can’t do anything Granny—nothing !” 

“T don’t agree with you dear,” said Mrs. Rivers. “I don’t think, 
to begin with, that Miss Davis would have told you what she did unless 
it were really true. And, besides, we know that it is true we can all 
try and do something, can’t we lassie, for the dear Lord Jesus ?” 

‘“T can’t do anything,’ moaned Jessie, with tears in her eyes. 

‘‘ Have you ever tried to do all you could?” asked Granny, bringing 
her common sense and her homely wisdom to bear upon the subject. 
She saw exactly the mistake into which Jenny had fallen. The poor 
child was thinking that she must try and do some important work, 
something that needed energy, influence and wealth, such ag she could 
not command or possess. 

She forgot that as Christ never lays upon His children a heavier 
burden than they can bear, that He also never expects more from them 
in the way of work or service than He has given them the power to 
accomplish. 

Jenny was surprised at her grandmother’s question, as to if she had 
done all she could. 

“Why, Granny. what can I do? You know I am lame, and often ill, 
and I can’t have no money—how then can I do anything for 
Jesus P” 

“Dear child,” said Granny, looking at the wistful face of her grand- 
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child, as she knitted on quickly, ‘‘ As I asked you before, have you done 
all you could ?” . 

«No, Granny, because there is nothing [ can do,’’ said Jenny, feeling 
rather vexed at the persistent way in which Mrs. Rivers took it for 
granted that there was something she could do. 

“JT do not agree with you dear Jenny,’”’ said Mrs. Rivers, ‘ You 
can if you wish it, do very much for your dear Lord. He has seen fit 
to send pain upon you, besides your lameness, now if you try and bear 
the one, and be patient under the other, just that you may be submiss- 
ive to His will, will not that be something ?” 

Jenny did not answer; she knew very well that she often grumbled, 
and lamented at being lame, and that when she was suffering in her 
back that she was very impatient. She never fried to be otherwise, 
she never érzed to cultivate a cheerful spirit, and to bear the pain that 
God sent her. Then Granny went on telling her of many other things 
she could do. 

Could she not pray ? Is it not to those who can do little active work 
that the special mission is given to pray for others, as well as for them- 
selves P Could she not try to be submissive ? Could she not learn, hard 
though thelesson might be—to be patient? Could she not be a good 
example to others of pain borne bravely, for Christ’s sake ? Could she 
never say a word for Him who had done so much for her? 

These and many others Granny spoke of, and Jenny listened and 
thought to herself that she never could honestly say she could do 
nothing. Much active work might be denied her, but work of some 
kind, of prayer, endurance, cheerfulness, speaking to others—all this 
she could do, for it is indeed the case that there is to “ every man his 
work.”’ 

Some years have passed away, and we can look in again at the 
cottage, where Mrs. Rivers, now an old woman, lives. Jenny is much 
more of an invalid now, than she was when we last saw her. She is 
nearly always confined to her sofa, but she can employ her hands and 
she is rarely without some piece of work of some kind. She does fancy 
work and plain sewing, and by that is able to gain some money which 
she delights in spending on her grandmother, providing for her comfort 
in her old age. There is quite a different expression on Jenny’s tace 
now. She is as pale as ever, for she rarely gets out into the air, and not 
very much sunshine comes into that small room. But Jenny has sun- 
shine in her heart, and peace on her countenance shines forth. She is of so 
much use to everyone, the neighbours often say they do not know what 
they should do without her. She is so sympathising when they come 
in and tell her of all their sorrows and joys, and young as she now is 
she seems to have learnt a great deal in her quiet life. 

They don’t know how much she prays for them. Some of her 
prayers she has had the joy of seeing the answer to, and having 
granted. Some she is content to wait on patiently, knowing that her 
Intercessions for others will never be in vain. 

People who know her wonder how it is that she is so cheerful and 
patient. Herexample does them good. They all want to know where 
she gets the strength to bear, and where the sunshine comes from that 
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54 Homely Hinis. 


sne possesses so great a share of, and they are often led to Him who is 
the Great Helper, and whose strength is made perfect in weakness. The 
Sun of Righteousness can shed His beams of light into the lowliest 
darkest life. 

For Jenny is much changed. She found that there was a great deal 
that she could do for her Lord. Beginning with herself that she 
could learn to bear and suffer, to cultivate a cheerful, loving spirit, and 
then on to those countless ministrations of affection, sympathy, prayer 
and help for others that all can do. 

Why was she happier and better ? Because she had determined to do 
as her grandmother suggested; by asking God’s help and doing what 
she could. ‘The duties that lie nearest at hand are always the first to 
be done. If we do them faithfully, rest.assured that our efforts will be 
blessed, and that our sphere of usefulness will be extended. 

L, E. D. 





CHILDREN’s FrrtT,—Life-long discomfort and sudden death, writes 
a medical man, often comes to children through the inattention 
or carelessness of the mothers or nurses. <A child should never be 
allowed to go to sleep with cold feet; the thing to be last attended to 
is to see that the feet are dry and warm. Neglect of this has often 
resulted in dangerous attacks of croup, diphtheria or fatal sore throat. 
Always on coming from school, on entering the house from a Visit or 
errand in rainy, muddy or damp weather, the child should remove its 
shoes, and the mother herself ascertain whether the stockings are in the 
least damp. If they are, they should be taken off, the feet held before 
the fire, and rubbed with the hands till perfectly dry, and another pair 
of stockings and another pair of shoes put on. The reserve shoes and 
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stockings should be kept ready for use on a minute's notice. 





HOMELY HINTS. 


To Crean Carpets.—Pour five 
pints of boiling water over two ounces 
of pearlash, put as much bran into it 
as will absorb the water entirely, and 


‘when cold rub the carpet with it all 


over, using a clean, dry flannel to rub 
it inwith. When thoroughly rubbed, 
sweep the carpet till the bran is 
entirely out of the texture, when the 
colours will come out bright and fresh. 
Bread is a good thing to clean carpets 
that are not very dirty, butit requires 
more labour, and is more expensive 
than bran and pearlash. The carpet 
should be perfectly free from dust 
before cleaning it. 

A UNIVERSAL CEMENT. —Curdle 








skimmed milk with rennet or vinegar. 
press out the whey and dry the curd 
at a gentle fire as rapidly as possible. 
When quite dry, reduce to a very fine 
powder. Then take of the powdered 
curd, ten drachms; powdered quick- 
lime, one drachm ; powdered camphor, 
eight grains; mix; keep in tightly- 
covered vials, To join glass, earthen- 
ware, etc., the powder is made into a 
paste with a little warm water, and 
applied immediately. 

To PREVENT STOVES FRomM Rwst- 
Inc.—Kerosene applied with a rag to 
stoves will keep them from rusting 
during the summer; also good for iron 
utensils on the farm. 
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56 The Cuckoo. 


From long silent nooks, clecr streamlets and brooks 
Break loose from their chains, 
Leaping down from the hills through pastures and plains, 


As thy footsteps advance there is life in thy glance 
And love in thy smile, 
Which brightens our hope, and sweetens our toil. 
The lily of Lent, with its head meekly bent, 
And the snowdrop so white, 
With the crocus in delicate clusters unite. 


Along the green lanes, where solitude reigns, 
The hedgerow is gay, 

And primrose and violet their beauties display. 

The winter-bound wheat springs up at thy feet, 
To welcome thee near ; 

And the icicle melts because thou art here. 


O beautiful Spring! by peasant and king— 
In palace and cot— 

Thou art welcome to all, whatever their lot. 

The winter is past with its hurricane blast, 
And snewdrifts and gioom. 

And the time of the singing of birds is come. 


Thy life-giving power unfolds every hour, 
While children in throngs 
Shout welcome, in innocent laughter and songs. 
O jubilant spring! thy praises we sing ! 
But rapture is awed, 


For the glory of Spring is the goodness of God. 
Kentish Lyre: 


onitiencnasee 


THE CUCKOO. 
Translated from the Dutch. 


CHAPTER I.—THE CUCKOO CALLS, 


Tue period between 1555 and 1648, is known in the history of Hollanc 
as “ the eighty years war.” It was a war of religion. Holland, which 
was fast becoming a Protestant country, belonged at that time to Roman 
Catholic Spain. The Spaniards hated the Protestants and did all they 
could to put them down, The King of Spain, Philip the Second, sent 
unto Holland as governor a most cruel and bigotted man, who punished 
with fire and sword every one who took part with the Reformers or 
even possessed a bible. Naturally the Dutch people rose against thei 
oppressors, and in time obtained the victory over them, but not till after 
a long struggle. But despite all the cruelty of persecutors, the true 
light made its way, God had mercy upon the people of Holland, and 
caused light of the knowledge of the way of salvation by Christ Jesus 
to become known all over the length and breadth of the land. The 
tale we are about to relate is an incident of these troublous times ; an 
example of the marvellous manner in which God caused the gospel ol 
His Son to become known throughout Holland. 
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Let us transport ourselves in thought to the east side of the province 
of Aver Gssel, near the frontier of Bentheim, two leagues from the little 
town of Oldenyaal, so many times taken and retaken by the two parties. 
Little more than a hundred and fifty years ago there was still standing 
at this spot the old manor house of the lords of Kvenlo, whose possessions 
reached as far as the Castle of Berch-Beerinigen, and to the opposite 
side of the river Derihel. 

In 1898, the castle of Evenlo was inhabited by a lord of the manor, 
Adolphus Van Evenlo, nephew to Hermann, lord of Berch Berinigen. 
The last-named nobleman belonged, as did all his household, to the 
Spanish and oman Catholic party and the State, and great was his 
indignation when the Dutch and Protestant Prince Maurice, obtained 


possession of the town and obliged him to submit to the authority of 


the detested Dutch ruler. Adolphus Van Evenlo, on the other hand, 
belonged to the national party, and was delighted to see the banner of 
Holland waving for the first time for so many years over the gates of 


the city ; and if he did not at once place it upon one of the turrets of 


his ancient house, it was from fear of raising the anger of his uncle. 


Kvenlo was married, and the birth of his eldest son was a matter of 


great vexation and annoyance to his uncle. Besides his strong political 
feelings, which made him by no means friendly disposed towards his 
nephew, Hermann of Berch Berinigen had always hoped that he and 
his family might come in for some of the vast Evenlo estates, which 
calculations were quite put out by the birth of a son and heir to 
Adolphus. He managed, however, very cleverly to conceal his disgust, 
when a messenger arrived bringing him the important tidings that 
livenlo had a son. 

All was joy at the castle, for active preparations were going on for 
the feast that was to be given at the christening of the infant heir. 
Though belonging to the Dutch party in politics, neither Adolphus d’ 
Evenlo nor his wife were Protestants. ‘hey still remained attached to 
the rites and ceremonies of the Loman Catholic Church, and the 
chaplain of the castle, assisted by a priest from the town, were called 
upon to baptize the new-born infant. The name of Maurice was 
bestowed upon him, in honour of the able Prince of Orange, who, 
under the title of Stadholder, had the authority of a sovereign over the 
Dutch army and people. At the moment when the priest poured the 
water upon the forehead of the little babe, the steward of the family 
carried the national standard up to the highest tower, and caused it to 
float from its battlements. ‘Lhe guests uttered shouts of delight. 
Berch Berinigen alone remained silent, but at the same time trembled 
with rage. The sight of the detested banner annoyed him beyond 
description, the name of Maurice enraged him, while the child himself 
he looked upon as nothing else thana supplanter who had come into 
the world for the express purpose of robbing him and his of the wealch 
he had grown to look upon as theirs by right. The ceremonies ended, 
the feast was over, and the old manor-house returned to its usual state 
of silence and quietude. Little Maurice was brought up carefully, and 
was the idolized darling of his mother, who often took him into the little 
chapel to place him under 





the special protection of the Virgin Mary. 
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58 The Cuckoo. 


Alas, poor lady, she knew not that Mary had no power to protect her 
child, and if she had in prayer commended him to the one Saviour of 
sinners, who knows how many sorrows might have been spared to the 
mother’s heart. 

Three years passed away, and at the end of that time Adolphus Van 
Evenlo, summoned by the Stadholder to take the command of some 
of his troops, bade farewell with a sad heart to his wife and child, left 
his home for he knew not how long, and commended his two 
treasures to the care of his faithful family steward. 

The child was beginning to walk, and had just learned to say those 
lisping words which are so dear to a mother’s heart. What joy it gave 
her to follow his gradual progress, to watch day by day his little mind 
become more and more intelligent. Quite jealous in her love for this 
only child, she never allowed any one but herself to have charge of her 
darling, and even the old steward, who had grown grey in the service of 
the family, was but seldom allowed this privilege. 

The sunshine of a lovely spring morning was lighting up the woods 
of Eyenlo. <A soft breeze was blowing, and the air smelt very sweet. 
The birds were twittering on the branches, the red-breast and the 
chaffinch were building their silky nests, and from all sices the cry of 
the Cuckoo seemed to be inviting you out into the woods. ‘The lady of 
Evenlo looked out from the window at all this spring resurrection of 
nature, but was unable to go cut and enjoy it, being kept indoors by a 
slight passing indisposition. | 

Just then the cuckoo called out so loud from a neighbouring copse, 
that little Maurice ran from his play to listen to it. 

‘¢ What’s that, mamma ?” he asked, at the same time throwing down 
the toy with which up to that moment he had been occupied. 

‘‘ It’s a bird, my child.”’ 

“ A bird !” he exclaimed—‘“ No, somebody’s calling.” 

‘‘ No, darling, nobody’s calling, it’s the peculiar cry of a bird perched 
up on some branch—it’s name is the cuckoo,” 

‘‘ T should like to see the bird,” said the little fellow, climbing up to 
the window. 

The cuckoo repeated its cry and flew to a little distance, which, when 
Maurice perceived, he exclaimed— 

‘“ There! there! that’s where he is !”’ 

And with his small fingers he indicated the direction the cuckoo had 
taken—tapping against the window as if to call him to him. 

Just at that moment, Walter, the faithful old steward, passed by the 
window. His attention was attracted by the little blows struck against 
the glass, and the old man looked up with a friendly smile at his excited 
young master. 

“ Walter!” exclaimed the boy “the cuckoo’s flown away, I want to 
see the cuckoo.” 

« You can’t run after the cuckoo.” 

“ Now, my boy,” said his mother, ‘“‘ Walter has something else to do 
than to take you into the wood. Wait till mamma’s quite well again, 
and she’ll take you to see the cuckoo.” 

“No, no, I want to go now,’ urged Maurice; at the same time 
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striking the glass impatiently and trying to attract the attention of 
Walter. 

The window was low, the good old man’s head could reach the 
upper panes, and on hearing the voice of his little favorite he drew 
nearer. 

Maurice clapped his hands with joy. 

‘‘ What does young master wish for?’ asked he ina gentle and 
affectionate tone of voice. 

“¢ [ want to see the cuckoo, Walter,” repeated the little voice with 
animation—‘“there, there, he’s flown away.” 

And the little hand continued to point in the same direction. 

“Very well,’? replied Walter, “‘ We'll go there at once, if your 
mamma will give you leave—run and ask her, sir.” 

Maurice ran to his mother, and by coaxing and caressing got her at 
last to give her permission, and when the steward arrived at the room 
door he was ready to accompany him. 

‘J’ll bring some flowers back to mamma,” said the little fellow, 
running towards Walter, who left the room just before the lady of 
Evenlo had left off commending her little treasure to his care. 

In the courtyard of the castle, Lace, the great watch-dog, stood, 
fastened by a chain to his kennel. As soon as he saw the child he 
began wagging his tail and raised himself up, shaking his tail, as much 
as to say— Do take me out with you.” 

‘“ Shall we take Lace ?’”’ said Maurice. 

‘‘ No, master,” replied Walter “ if the dog went with us he would 
only be running after the birds.’’ 

‘“* Lace, be good,” cried the little bby—‘* Go back into your kennel, 
there’s a good dog.” 

Then, taking hold of Walter’s hand, the little feilow trotted along by 
his side without listening any longer to poor Lace’s moans at being 
fastened up. 

How beautiful it was out of doors. Such a warm and yet bracing 
air. Everything has a new source of pleasure to our little friend Maurice. 
The butterfly with its gay wings flew about so blithely. The child ran 
atter it as fast as his little legs could carry him, but the butterfly flew 
faster still, Then a chaffinch flew past, and Maurice would like 
to have had him too, but that was not to be either—the bird went off, 
swift as lightning, to his nest, to join his little mate. 

‘‘ Everything flies away so fast.’? cried the little man in a tone of 
vexation. ‘I can’t catch anything, Walter.” 

‘‘ Pick some flowers, master,” said the old servant. ‘ Here are red 
and white and blue ones.”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the child, “‘ I'll take them home to mamma.”’ 

«“ The two friends followed the path which led in the direction of the 
wood. 

All of a sudden the cry of the cuckoo again sounded from a 
tree. 

Maurice looked up, ‘ Where’s the cuckoo,’’ he exclaimed. 

‘ There!’ cried Walter, pointing ont the tree on which the bird had 
perched itself. 
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60 Garfield. 


«¢ [ want to see it!’ exclaimed the boy eagerly. 

They followed the bird as it flew from branch to branch, but when 
they got, as they thought, quite up to it, lo and behold, it had flown 
away again. 

“Come along, come along ” cried Maurice toddling along upon his 
small feet. 

They went unconsciously on after the bird into the very heart of the 


wood, when suddenly, as Walter was running after the eager child, 

several men rushed upon him, bound him hand and foot, and gagged 

his mouth to prevent him crying out. It was the work of a few 

moments only, after which they ticd him to a tree in the middle of the 

forest, and other men belonging to the same party seized hold of poor. ~ 

little Maurice, and hurried off with him in their arms. 
(To be continiued.) 


GARFIELD. 


GARFIELD, thy honoured and iliustrious name 
May well put vice and viliany to shame, 
Prompting interior natures to pursue 
All that is lovely, laudable, and true. 
The zealot rage that dealt thy stroke of doom 
Plunged widely sundered lands in anxious gloom. 
So long thy stalwart frame refused to yield, 
Hope almost deemed thy “‘ Gcadly wound was healed ;”’ 
Till death at last was conqueror in the strife, 
Nay, rather, ushered thee to deathless life. 
Struck down by dastard hands, a martyr thou, 
We Anew thy manly worth, we feel it now. 
Mammon itself stood weeping at thy grave, 
Its meed of homage to thy merit gave.* 
‘¢ Daring to look the devil in the face,” 
(Thy favorite maxims we would oft retrace), 
Living, thy deeds blest millions of cur race, 
Dying, thou hast in all men’s hearts a place. 
Yea, long as trust and righteousness endure, 
Thou shalt be numbered with the brave and pure, 
And struggling virtue, taught by thee, shall know, 
Little by little all that’s good must grow. 
So be it, gracious God, in every zone, 
Till «‘ all things that offend” be overthrown. 
THOMSON SHARP. 
* Even the London stockbrokers, a tody not usually suspected of ar 
overplus of religious sentiment, closed the doors of their Exchange.— Denison 
W, Altport. 


EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES—No. 3. 

The Egyptians, especially their priests, were particularly nice and 
delicate in their outward habits. When their sacred river was turned 
into blood, it caused a desecration oi many of their deities, and put a 
stop to nearly all their religious ceremonies; and when the plague of 
frogs choked up their streams and pools, the frequent oblutions which 
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they regarded as of infinite importance, were for a second time 
prevented. The third plague seems to have been directed against the 
same ceremonial practices. It brought pollution for the third time 
upon the Egyptians, tpon the priests, and upon the people; upon the 
temples, and the deitics within them, and upon all the land of 
Keypt. 

“Pratareh: says, ‘‘'he priests of Isis wear vestments of linen, which 
of all other kinds is least likely to breed lice or vermin.” 

Now the plague of lice was not only in the clothes, but also 
in the bodies of the people. Wherever the dust fell, there these 
horrible parasites appeared. If it alighted on their clothes, their 
elothes, whether of linen or flannel, were full of them. If it settled 
upon their naked skin, the skin was penetrated by them. It was a 
general plague; no part of the country was exempt. 
~ The curse of lice was upon the soil of Egypt, which was esteemed 
sacred, and was worshipped as the father of gods. Under the name 
Seb, the black mud from the Nile, which, as it became dry under the 
rays of tho sun, gave birth to these disgusting creatures, was especiaily 
venerated, and the country itself was called after it Cherui, or black. 
The Egyptians were accustomed to humble themselves in many of 
their religious ceremonies, and especially in their acts of mourning by 
throwing dust upon their heads. ‘he dust of the earth now turned 
against them to reprove them for their superstition ; for wherever they 
east it, it became a loathsome parasite upon them. 

The plague assumed the form of a disease, being “7% the people.” 
Josephus says, *‘ The bodies of the people bred them, and they were all 
eovered over with them—no remedy, for baths and ointments did no 
sood.”’ 
~ The magicians, who had succeeded in imitating the two former 
plagues, were baffled by this. Then they acknowledged, “ This is the 
finger of God.” 

But Pharaoh’s heart was hardened; he would neither humble himself 
before Moses, nor evenentreat for his people that the plague might be 
removed. But God had pity on the miserable Egyptians even when 
their own king had none. It was enough that priest and people had 
confessed His power and justice. ‘T'he living creatures returned to the 
dust from which they had been created, and the land once more had 


respite. 


MARK HARDY: A FISHERMAN’S STORY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


But with poor Ann it did not fare so well as usual; the few words 
to which she had listened had made an impression on her, though she 
scarcely understood its nature. When she reached home, her people 
seemed quite common-place, compared with the strange gentleman 
she had just parted from. She did not, as she should have done, name 
her meeting with him; why, she would scarcely have owned to 
herself. 
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She heard from Patty of Alfred’s well doing in London, whilst Patty 
in her fond pride opened her little red-leather trunk, and shewed it 
nearly filled with the letters so sincerely prized. 

“Well, good-bye Patty,’ said Ann, “I must be going. I can’t wait 
till father comes out of school, | may be wanted,’’ and so saying she 
took her departure. : 

Should she see the gentleman again? Not in the hollow, nor the 
field beyond, nor on the stile at the end of the field, but surely there 
was something dark under the hedge thought Ann, as she entered the 
lane, and as she looked, Mr. Vincent rose, and walked slowly towards. 
her, 

“I’ve been unable,” he said *“* to tear myself away from the beauties 
of this evening hour, and I’m glad my lingering has secured me the 
pleasure of another meeting, and perhaps of escorting you home.” 

Ann simpered a little but made no objection, only by way of conver- 
sation, saying, “I live at the Rectory, and you can’t think, Sir, what a 
good man my master is.”’ 

‘Parsons are not much in my way,” said Vincent, ‘and a many of 
them sadly want enlargement of mind.” 

Then, observing that Ann was evidently hurt, though she scarcely 
understood the reflection conveyed by his words added, “‘ But I’ve no 
doubt he’s a worthy man, and yowr liking him is muchin his favor.” 

Ann felt flattered ; but they had now reached the end of the lane, 
and stood at the entrance to the plantation in rear of the house. 

‘‘T had better wish you good-night, sir,’’ said Ann. 

‘‘ Adieu my young friend,’”’ said Vincent, and Ann passed in at the 
back gate to the Rectory. 

But the recollection of her agreeable companion had not vanished 
with his person, and Ann wondered many queries, Whowas he? Who 
were his friends? Where his home? She would have liked to interest 
others in her inquiries, but for the same unexpressed reasons which held 
her silent at home, she forbore to name him at the Rectory. 

There was company in the house, so that Ann could not be spared 
for some days, but opportunity again offered, and she set out, it must 
be owned, having arranged her always neat dress with some unusual care, 
upon her pleasant evening walk. And there, on the style, sat he; 
but he did not tarry there for Ann’s coming, but vaulting over, was 
quickly at her side. 

‘¢ Dear young friend, every evening since our pleasant meeting, I have 
looked for you, why have I been so often disappointed P” 

‘* We have been very busy, sir,” Ann simply answered, “ or I should 
have been across before now. I thought perhaps I might have seen 
you at Church on Sunday; didn’t you go, sir? Everybody likes to 
hear eur good Rector, and he reads the prayers so beautiful.” 

‘And you are beautiful in your simplicity,” said her companion, 
‘but I certainly didn’t trouble your Church. The world of nature is my 
temple, where I worship the ever-present Deity. Why, I reverence Him 
in every blade of grass !” 

“ That’s just what master says we should do,” said Ann, beginning to 
think that her new friend must be very good though he hadn’t been to 
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church‘ it did not occur to Ann’s simple mind to enquire whether 
bible reading formed any part of his temple worship. 

“ But,” he added, looking into her face, “we are friends without 
names, as far as our knowledge goes—what may I call you ?” 

‘«¢ Ann, please sir.” 

“ Well, you must remember my name is Frederick. Dear Ann, you 
know not how much your gentle presence, little as I have enjoyed it, 
soothes my spirit, and lessens my oppressive sense of solitude; I 
long to know somewhat of your history, your home.’ 

Ann told al! she had to tell, not omitting Alfred’s story, and his 
engagement to her sister Patty. 

“JT know his whereabouts well,” said Vincent, “and I am sure any 
sister of yours must make a man. happy.” 

Would you like to see Patty and the rest,” asked Ann. 

‘‘No my dear, not just now; an occasional talk and walk with you 
is very pleasant—lI ask no more.’’ 

But now Ann bethought herself with some dismay that the talk and 
walk, which latter had somewhat diverged from the homeward path, 
had fully occupied the time she could spare from the Rectory, she 
could only retrace her footsteps, which she did, accompanied by 
Frederick, who pressed her hand at parting. 

‘¢ How did you find all at home?” said Mrs. Faithful, who passed 
through the plantation just as Ann was returning. 

“Thank you, ma’am, mother was but ailing, and she’ll be glad if I 
may go again as soon as you can spare me,” 

‘“ Youknow, Ann, you may go any evening, unless there’s something 
unusual to hinder.” 

And so, after tea on the following day, Ann again set out; but she 
saw nothing of Vincent, and went straight home. 

“I’m sorry ve been hindered coming, mother,” she said, ‘ but 
we’ve had company and been busy.” 

‘Well, you know we’re always glad to see you lass, but it isn’t as if 
we didn’t know where you were, and what you're about.” 

“No, mother.” said Ann, but our readers will believe there was a 
little twinge somewhere about the region of the heart. 

‘You must wait to see father to-night,” her mother went on to say, 
‘he’s been something ailing lately, and may be ’1l see you home, for a 
bit of a walk will do him no harm.” 

So Ann sat, chatting with Jane, and hearing Patty’s last news of 
Alfred, from whom she duly heard once a fortnight: his letter of one 
week being replied to in thatfollowing—how seldom! exclaim my 
younger and more romantic readers: but then Patty and Alfred, though 
young, were not romantic, and their Queen’s royal countenance had 
for them a duly appreciated value. 

School over, her father and Patty with the boys, came into the 
house, and as the former promised to see her home, she prepared 
to go. 

“I’m sorry, father, you’ve not been well, I think the teachings’ too 
much for you.” 

“True, Ann, I feel it more than I did, but I’m thankful for the 
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help I have, and I hope, please God, I may never be long idle. Work 
is a blessed thing, and good for both mind and body, so it be not too 
hard ; always mind child to have a clear conscience, and a willing 
hand,” 

So they ta!ked, till within sight of the stile, and Vincent seated 
thereon. When they reached it, he rose and stood aside, but no sign 
of recognition passed between himself and Ann. 

‘“ T hear that young man’s a painter,” said Mr. Masters. 

“Ts he, father ?” 

“Yes, so widow Blake, where he lodges told me, but he’s an idle 
young man, | take it, and no good; why he’s never at ehurch on 
Sundays,” 

Ann was silent, for she could not say anything without saying more 
than might be prudent; but in her deep-down heart she thought 
‘Father dont know how wise and beautiful he talks, and perhaps he 
couldn’t understand him.” 

But now they had reached the Rectory gate, and with a kind good- 
bye ber father left her. | 

Matters went on this way for the two following months, Ann 
meeting and walking with Vincent on every convenient opportunity, 
and managing these interviews with so much caution that they were 
neither observed nor suspected ; but meanwhile, alas! she was eradually 
forsaking the old paths in which she had been trained to walk; and 
neglecting the counsel of those guides of her youth, which would have 
preserved her from falling. Her simplicity and innocence, joined to a 
pleasant countenance and comely figure, had rendered her a fitting 
mark for the profligate Vincent’s addresses ; listening to those and to his 
wily sophistries, she lost her simplicity of character ; deceit became 
convenient, even necessary as she thought; for Vincent had told her 
that though he trusted the time would come when he might openly 
declare his love—/ove he called it—for the present prudence forbad. It was 
not indeed without many pangs of conscience that Ann acquiesced in 
this state of things; but then her Frederick was such a gentleman! had 
such grand sentiments, No, it went against her to deceive her father and 
mother, her kind mistress, but it would only be for a time, and when 
they came to know him, they would forgive the concealment. 

Vincent worked little as an artist; he made a sketch of the church, of 
some picturesque points in the surrounding landscape, and also painted 
a small likeness of Ann; she had never been so honoured before, and 
when Vincent shewed it completed, but swore it was unworthy of her, 
she felt greatly flattered. 


CHAPTER VII, 


During these months, Ann rarely visited her good aunt Susan, but 
one evening, being alone, she took the path to the cottage. 

“Well, what news my dear said Susan, you have heen quite a 
stranger lately.” 

‘I’m sorry I have not been to see you lately, Aunt, but somehow 
there’s always something to be done at our house, and when I can get 
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gut I’m generally bound to go and see the others, you know ; but how’s 
uncle ?”’ 

“Well, child, like the rest of us he does’nt grow younger, and the 
lad that helpshim with the boat hasn’t been like our Alfred’; not that 
we want him back again, for Mr. Faithful says from all he hears he’s 
doing bravely, and getting all the learning he’l] want.” 

‘¢ How is Harry and his wife ?” 

‘Why I can’t say much for them; a little while ago, when Nancy’s 
first baby came, I was often in and out; but she’s not thrifty in her 
way's, isn’t Nancy, and she’s a deal too fond of fine clothes and 
yleasure; I wish she’d be ruled by them as would do her good; but 
she’s one as likes her own way, and her way is pretty much Harry’s too 
for the matter of that.’’ 

By a coincidence not very uncommon, a tap at the door, and ‘‘ may 
| come in ?’”? announced Nancy herself; she had her baby in her arms, 
a stout rosy child, but not looking so bright and lively as was his wont. 

“T reckon the child has a cold,” said Nancy, “ for all last night 
he breathed hard and he seems stuffed like.” 

“Go to Mr. Cunningham with him, if he’s not better,” said Susan. 

‘‘Oh I’ve no money for doctors, or doctor’s stuff, as it came so it must 
vo; he musn’t be ailing on Sunday though, for my master and me, 
and some more is going out to the Rocket Gardens, for a little spree.” 

‘Well, Nancy,” said Susan, “it isn’t right, but you and I have had 
so much talk that I won’t bother you now, only don’t keep that baby 
out at night, if you love him.” 

“T shan’t, if 1 can heip it, Susan, but the child ’ll be ali right afore 
then.” 

So saying she left the cottage, Ann taking her departure at the same 
time. 

Would our readers like to know how it fared with the pleasure party 
on the coming Sunday? ‘The morning was bright and clear, the 
Rocket Gardens in all their glory ; but towards evening the sky was 
overcast, clouds gathered, and before Nancy and her companions 
reached home, a soaking rain descended; none were prepared, and when 
Harry and his wife arrived at their cottage with the baby, it was in a 
very disconsolate condition. The baby was put to bed; Nancy made 
up the fire, that Harry and herself might have something hot,—their 
scanty means still replenishing the gin bottle—before they closed their 
unpropitious day. For them, on the morrow, their Sunday clothes only 
were the worse; not so with the little one,—inflammation of the lungs, 
which had before only threatened, now fairly set in, and before night, 
fever ran high. Harry, who loved his boy, hastened to fetch Mr. 
Cunningham, and called in at Mark’s on his way back, to tell them of 
his trouble. Susan, full of sympathy and concern, returned with him, 
and found Nancy anxious and miserable about the chiid, and altogether 
‘na fretful frame of mind; for she knew that her Sunday finery was 
well.nigh spoiled without so clearly seeing how it was to be renewed. 


(To be continued. ) 
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“Outside the Gate.” 


From ‘Songs of Gladness.” 


Words ty Joszrurne Poirard. Music by Dr. A: B. Everere. 
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1, stood out-side the gate, A poor way-far-ing child, With-in my heart there 
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2. 3. 


“Mercy!” I loudly cricd ; In Mercy’s guise, I knew 
**Oh! give me rest from sin!” The Saviour long abused; 
**I will,” a voice repiied ; Who often sought my heart, 
And Mercy let me in. And wept when I refused. 
She bound my bleeding wounds, Oh! what a blest return 
She soothed my aching head; For ignorance and sin! 
She eased my burdened soul, 1stood outside the gate, 
And bore the load instead. And Jesus let me in! 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


‘¢ There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying.” —Rev. xxi. 4. 


‘* There will be joy and gladness in the Father’s House on high, 
When we leave our care and sadness and to those bright mansions fly ! 
There will be blissful greetings when we gain the other side, 
Oh! what tongue can tell those meetings, just across death’s swelling tide. 
Free for ever, ‘and for ever, Shall we be from toil and pain. 
Once passed over we shall never wish ourselves on earth again. 








There will be some there to meet us whom we never knew below, 

Who will tell us when they greet us, they through us that heaven know. 
But the centre will be Jesus, towards whom all hearts shall yearn, 

Who with all His love so precious, our affection shall return. 

QO! the meeting will be glorious whilst Heaven’s walls resound with song, 
When, o’er death and hell victorious, we shall join that angel throng. 


There will be thousands thronging those golden streets of Heaven, 
For whom we, with earnest longing, oft have prayed to see forgiven. 
There many an one whom sadly we mourned for here below, 

We then shall welcome gladly and all Heavens rapture know, 

The forms from earth departed we then shall recognize, _ 

And pains which sorely smarted will heal in yonder skies. 


Oh! blissful state of rapture | Oh! realms of endless day ! 
As bird let loose from capture, my soul would soar away. 
Oh! land of fadeless pleasures, at thought of all thy bliss— 
At thought of all thy treasures we Jong to fly from this! 
Oh! bliss beyond expression, without the thought of thee 
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What would be our depression ? What would our burdens be ? 


FAIRELIE THORNTON. 


SUNDAY-AFTERNOONS WITH THE YOUNG. 
THE HOLY CHILD JESUS.—( Concluded.) 


How pleasant is it thus to think of | 


the reality of the boy life of Jesus! 
How pleasant to let the imagination 
thus dwell upon His early youthful 
days! The Gospel history gives us 
but a glimpse, yet that glimpse shows 
us much. Like the lightning’s flash, 
though coming and going so quickly, 
it will reveal a whole landscape, so 
the few simple words, ‘‘ He went down 
with them to Nazareth, and was sub- 
ject unto them,” let, as it were a flood 
of light upon the life He lived in 
the humble home of Joseph the car- 
penter of Nazareth. 

How did Jesus look? Look! He 
looked like other boys. His limbs 
like their limbs, arms and hands, eyes 
and ears like theirs. In His dress, 
like the sons of other parents in the 
same station of life as Joseph. 
Poorly clad—yet He was a noble boy, 
with a countenance open as the day— 
a countenance which told of inward 
purity and uprightness. 

But what sort of a boy was Hef 
How can we describe Him’ He was 
a boy different from every other boy 
that ever lived. All other boys are 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sinful boys. Jesus was sinless. Ali 
other boys are sinners. Not all sinners 
alike; not all committing the same 
sins, or loving the same sins; but 
all are sinners. There are boys who 
swear, Boys! Yes, and girls too, 


_ who swear! As we pass through the 


| streets, how often, alas, do we hear 


_—-— —--— 





them, when at their work; and even 
when at their play ; and even in their 
conversation do we hear them swear. 
And yet more painfnl still, such awful 
words sometimes are heard from the 
mouths of children who attend Sunday 
School. But Jesus never swore; no 
protane words ever dropped from His 
lips; He was the Holy Child Jesus. 
In swearing, there is extreme pro- 
fanity—God’s name taken in vain, 
and in a most awful manner—God 
called upon to witness even to that 
which is not true—awful prayers to 


' blast or blind, or to strike with death ! 


The swearer, too, is often impure ; 
but there are those who revel in im- 
purity who yet do not use profane 
language. Impure language is sin. 
It is most defiling, most polluting— 
debasing the mind and heart. A 
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youth once said to a man who was 
using impure language, ‘‘Go and 
wash your mouth out.” 
severe rebuke. The man was pol- 


luting his mouth with the filthy words 


he used. It is such language that 
poilutes and defiles; ‘that which 
cometh from within is that which 
defileth.” Need we say that never 


did the faintest sound of any such 


This was a | 


indeed be the opposite in their charae- 
ter and practice, moral, well-behaved 
boys—yet they are prayerless boys; 


unholy boys; boys who are without 


- sinless. 


language come from the pure, sweet | 


lips of Jesus. He was the Holy Child 


Jesus. 

There are other boys who aeither 
swear nor are impure in their lan- 
guage, but they are untruthful—they 
are liars. This is asad name; yet it 
is the correct name for an untruthful 
hoy. Thereare such boys. But never 
was the slightest breathing of an 
untruth uttered by Jesus. His lips 


love to God. But nothing of this kind 
could be said of Jesus. He was 
He was perfect. He was the 
Holy Child Jesus. 

Now, let me say to any dear boy or 
girl reading these lines,—If you are 
guilty of swearing, remember you are 
not like Jesus. If you tell lies, you 
are not like Jesus, If you are guilty 
of impurity of language, you are not 
like Jesus. If youare selfish, thought- 
less of others, unkind, unloving, you 
are not like Jesus. If you are 


conscious of being deceitful, you are 


were lips of truth. He was Truth | 


itself. He was the Holy Child Jesus. 


not like Jesus. If you are a Sab- 
bath-breaker, you are not like Jesus. 
If you are careless and prayerless, 
you are not like Jesus. If you are 


a disobedient son or daughter—if you 


Other boys, who are neither swearers | 


nor liars, are disobedient boys. ‘They 
honour not their father nor their 
mother. They turn aside from their 
parentscommands. They choose their 
own way; and when obliged to yield, 
itis with an unwilling spirit.—their 
hearts are in rebellion even while they 
are doing that which they are bidden 
to do. What black and evil looks 
will boys and girls give sometimes. 
when father calls them from play to 
goan errand! What shaking of the 
head, and pouting of the lips, and 
shrugging of the shoulders, when 
mother has said, ‘‘ Take 
baby!” But no such disobedience 
was ever shown by Jesus. He was 
subject unto his parents. He yielded 
prompt obedience—a loving obedience. 


parents. He was the Holy Child Jesus, 

Then there are other boys, who do 
not swear; who do not tell lies; who 
are not impure; who are not disobe- 
dient ; yet they are selfish, unkind, 
unloving boys. 
selves, and themselves only. They do 
not ‘*do unto others as they would 
have others do unto them.” 

Then, again, there are boys to whom 
none of these things can be charged, 
yet are deceitful, or Sabbath- breakers. 
Yet again, there are boys who are not 
guilty of any of these sins—who may 


do not honour your parents, you are 


' not like Jesus. 


Se — 





care of | 


careful thoughtfulness? Do 


But can any little boy or girl 
become like Jesus? Yes, they can. 
Jesus was ** subject” unto His parents. 
He loved to do their commands. His 
knowledge, doubtless, was greater 
than theirs; yet He honoured them, 
obeyed them. His likings or dislikings 
were not preferred to theirs, but theirs 
to His. Yes, and more than this: 
there would be thoughtfulness for 
His parents—an anxiety to anticipate 
their wants and wishes. Cannot a 
boy imitate Jesus in these things ? 
Can a boy not be a thoroughly obedient 
boy? Cannot a boy seek to be a real 
comfort to his parents, by showing 
you not 


think that the home of Mary and 
His heart obeyed. He honoured His © 


Joseph was a very, very happy home, 
and that its great happiness was 
owing to the loving obedience of Jesus 
in it? What a true son He was! And 


' there were brethren there, and sisters 


there, 
They think of them- | 


What sort of a brother was 
Jesus? We may be sure that He was 
tender, gentle, patient, loving, un- 
selfish. And these children were all 


' younger than Himself. We can think 


how He would watch over them! 
What tender and holy counsel He 
would give them! How He would 
talk to them of His heavenly Father! 
How He would, for their sakes, give 





up His own pleasure and play! In | 


all these things, dear youthful reader, 
you may imitate Jesus, you may 
become like Him. 

You will be an upright boy. All 
your play, fair play—no underhanded- 
ness—no trickery—no cheating—no 
bluster and bully, to cover mistakes 
and faults—all straightforwardness 
and integrity. , . 

Boys and girls, you can be like 
Jesus in these things; yes, in your 
play you can imitate Jesus, 

He was a courageous boy. He 
feared nothing but sin. He was not 
afraid of sneers or jibes, or jests, or 
mockery. These things, no doubt, He 
met with, but He feared them not, 
and was not by them turned aside 
from that which was good to do that 
which was evil. In this, too, dear 
children, you can imitate Jesus—you 
may become like Him. 

But can any child be a child just 
like Jesus? No, not just hke Him ; 
tor Jesus was perfectly holy; no spot 
or stain of sinever marked Him. His 
nature was perfectly pure aud holy. 
He was holy, harmless, undefiled. Of 
no other child could it ever be said, 
‘* He was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” Jesus was 
THE HOLY CHILD, in a supreme 
and superior sense. 

But children can be something like 
Jesus—very much like Him. How 
much they can become like Him, how 
nearly like Him, we cannot tell. 

Children may imitate Jesus, and by 
the power of God’s Holy Spirit they 
may become holy children. Do you 
think that this seems to be a contra- 
diction? Itis not. What is it to be 
holy ? It is, to be very much taken 
up with God. It is to love God and 
keep His commandments ; to love to 
pray to Him; to love to read His 
word; to love the way of His com- 
mandments; to love to think about 
God? to love to talk about the good- 
ness and mercy of God. 

The child that does this is a holy 
child, and is so far like the HOLY 
CHILD JESUS. 

No, you cannot be quite like Jesus, 
He was not only the boy Jesus in 
our human nature—He was infinitely 
more, He also was Divine. He was 
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' He was 
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‘¢the child born ”—‘‘ the Son given.” 
He was the son of man—He was 
also the Son of God—the Lord Jesus 
Christ, He was inthe beginning with 
God—He was God. ‘ Allthings were 
made by Him; and without Him was 
not anything made that was made.”’ 
How wonderful this is! Why was it 
that He, being God, should take our 
nature? Why was He born a little 
babe? Why come into this sinful 
world, and live a life like mine ?— 
should talk a language like mine— 
should know an infant’s weakness, a 
child’s sorrows, a boy’s trials and 
temptations? Dear child, He did 
this for you. He loved and pitied 
you, and therefore He did it. He 
did it that you might be saved. He 
lived a child’s life, that children 
might be saved. Whatever, as child- 
rev, you ought to do, that Jesus did. 
He kept God’s holy law, and kept it 
His was a perfect obedience, 
from infancy to manhood—perfect. 
And then He died. 

‘ But such a cruel death He died, 
He was hung up and crucified ” 
put to death on the cross,— 
a shameful death—-the holy and just 
one in the room and stead of the 
unholy and unjust. ‘‘He was de- 
livered for our offences.” ‘* He was 
made a curse for us; for it is written. 
Cursed is every one that hangeth ona 
tree.” By this, ‘“‘ He redeemed us 
from the curse of the law.” He laid 
down His lite of His own free will, 
no man could take it from Him, He 
lived your life, and lived it for you: 
and He died your death, and died it 
fur you. And so it is said, ‘ He, 
knowing no sin, was made sin for us, 
that we might be made the righteous- 

ness of God in Him~” 

This was the grand end for which 
the Lord Jesus came into the world, 
even our salvation. By His life and 
His death, you must be saved. He 
loves you dearly. He would have you 
saved from the wrath to come. Look 
to Him for salvation. Look to Him 
for future blessedness. Look to Him 
also for this life; for He hath lived, 
and hath left— 

AN EXAMPLE, 
THAT WE 
SHOULD FOLLOW HIS STEPS, 
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A FEW WORDS TO EMIGRANTS. 


CANADA,.—CHAPTER I, 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge are issuing a most 
valuable series of Handbooks for Colonists. The first, on Canada, has 
been forwarded to us. We shall from time to time give extracts. 

Reasons for Emigrating.—Hvery emigrant, of course, proposes to 
“ better” himself. He wishes to find better—that is, more regular and 
constant—work ; or bette wages, or a better position—that 1s, a position 
in which he may be his own master, and have his own land or his own 
business ; or a better climate—7.e., a climate more suited to his health. 
He may have found the competition and the struggle too severe in the 
old country, and have failed to find anything to do, and he looks, per- 
haps, for an opening where men are scarcer. Last of all, he may be one 
who, through idleness, or folly, or vice, or crime, has lost his money, 
his friends, his character, and has ruined all his chances of success and 
happiness in this land, and who wishes to lead a better life, and thinks 
he will have a better chance of a fresh start in anew country. All these 
classes of persons proposing to emigrate may be nearly sure of finding 
what they want in one part or another of the earth’s surface. Many 
people, however, emigrate from England every year who had no good 
reason for doing so with hope of success. Some are actuated by mere 
restlessness and love of change ; others have been deceived by highly- 
coloured reports, or unwisely suppose that they are sure to succeed, 
because some one else, whose circumstances may be quite different, has 
succeeded. One of the objects of this book is to enable its readers to 
judge beforehand whether there is any good reason for hoping that they 
would succeed if they were to emigrate. We desire to prevent dis- 
appointment as well as to give sound advice. 

Qualifications of an Emigrant.—Probably, those who thus wish to 
leave their country are not men of large capital. Capital, whether 
large or small, is, of course, a very valuable qualification for an emi- 
grant. But it may be said generally that the classes of emigrants, with 
or without capital, to whom the Colonies offer the best promise of 
success, are Farmers, Agricultural Labourers, and Mechanics. A 
Farmer with a small amount of capital—say £150 to £500—would 
naturally look to Canada as his future home. And, though it is not 
intended to claim for Canada alone advantages which other countries 
may possess equally with it, his ready money would, probably, find a 
quicker and better return in that great country than in any other of our 
more distant possessions. Besides Farmers and Agriculturists, it should 
be pointed out that Domestic Servants of good character can almost 
always find employment in the colonies. The want of female labour is 
strongly felt in a new colony, and such labour is accordingly valuable 
and well paid. It may be observed as a fact, whatever may be the 
worth of it, that a large proportion of girls of good character, emigrants 
from England, marry soon after their arrival; though it would, ot 
course, be rash to go out with such a view. There is a “ Womans 
Emigration Society,” which especially concerns itself with the interests 
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of women who desire to emigrate. The hon. secretary is Mrs. Walter 
Browne, 38, Belgrave-road, London, 8.W., who will gladly give in- 
formation on the subject. Strong arms and quick hands are of them- 
selves good capital in most new countries, especially if they are 
accompanied by a shrewd head, which knows how to use them. But 
the most important of all are the moral qualifications. The emigrant 
must have a cheerful industry ready to turn itself to anything, not above 
any kind of honest work ; he must have patvence to wait for success, and 
courage to persevere in spite of ditficulties and occasional failures ; he 
must have temperance and sobriety to keep his body and mind fit for 
his work; he must have frugality, to lay by for bad seasons, or sick- 
ness, or old age; and he must have self-cndependence, as he will have to 
think and act for himself far more in a new country than in an old, 
Choice of a New Country.—But though persons with such qualifi- 
cations as those spoken of may be encouraged to emigrate, it is rash 
and foolish to think that any country out of England will give equal 
advantages to all classes of emigrants, or to suppose that it does not 
much matter where a person goes, whether to Canada, or the United 
States, or Australia, or New Zealand, if only he emigrates. Many have 
come back to this country bitterly disappointed, and have said that 
emigration is a mistake; whereas the mistake has been their own, in 
not considering carefully where they would find the circumstances best 
suited to them. Emigration is a step generally taken once for all. It 
can only be retraced with great loss and difficulty, and, therefore, the 
ereatest care should be used that it be not a false step. An intending 
emigrant should not be satisfied with hexring that So-and-so went to 
Australia and made his fortune. He must consider his own wants, and 
what his means and powers are; and then find out where he can employ 
those means and powers to the best advantage. Now, there is a large 
number of new countries open to a man, each of them, perhaps, having 
something to recommendit. How can he find out which will suit him ? 
If he has sensible friends who have already gone out, who know what 
he is and what he can do, they may be able to advise him. But, fail- 
ing this, there are in London representatives of nearly all the Fnglish 
colonies and dependencies, and the foreign countries, which have open- 
ings foremigrants. Most of these publish short papers giving the latest 
information about the state of the countries which they represent, show- 
ing what inducements are offered to emigrants in the way of free grants 
of land or a free or assisted passage, what tradesmen or mechanics are 
most likely to find employment, what is the current rate of wages, what 
food is to be had, and what is the price of it and of the other necessaries 
of life. Besides this present book, others will shortly be issued from the 
same source with information about other countries. Government or 
other ofticial advertisements are from time to time inserted in the 
newspapers asking for mechanics or men skilled in certain trades who 
wre especially wanted in one colony or another, and pointing out the 
advantages offered in the way of a free or assisted passage, and the 
wages to be earned. Articles are occasionally printed in the Z%mes 
and other newspapers by persons who have visited or resided in some 
of the countries open to emigrants, from which much may be learnt 
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about the prospects of trade, or agriculture, or other industries in those 
countries, Ifthe person intending to emigrate has not the opportunity 
of seeing these papers, and does not himself know how to get the in. 
formation which he needs, he should not hesitate to go to the clergy- 
man of his parish, or any clergyman of whom he knows anything, and 
ask his assistance in learning what he wants. A list will be found 
of some of the principal colonies and other countries suitable for 
emigration, with the names and addresses of the agents, who could be 
written to for information. The Rev. J, Bridger, Emigrants’ Chaplain, 
St. Nicholas Church, Liverpool, will also answer as far as possible in- 
quiries addressed to him by intending emigrants or by clergy on their 
behalf. 





PLEASANT JOTTINGS. 


STRICT [NTERPRETATION,—* John, 
{ am going to church, and if it should 
rain [ wish you to come with an um- 
brella for me. However, you need 
notcome unless it should ‘ rain down- 
right.”” The gentleman went. It 
did rain, but John had gone to the 
other end of the town to see Mary. 
His master came back with drenched 
garments and a look of implacable 
anger. ‘‘John, John,” said he, 
‘‘why didn’t you bring the um- 
brella?” ‘+ Because, sir,” replied 
John, ‘‘it rained slanting !” 


HOMELY 


Looruacie,—Clean the teeth with 
carbonate of soda about enough to 
cover a sixpenny piece. If not im- 
mediately relieved put a saltspoonful 
of carbonate of soda into two table- 
spoonfuis of brandy, and hold a tea- 
spoonful of it in the mouth for a 


unfailing remedy. 


~~ ~ 


AN [risa ARGUMENT,—Two [rish- 
men were once discussing the respec- 


tive merits of the sun and the moon. 


‘¢ Sure,” said Patrick. ‘‘ the sun gives 
a stronger light than the moon.’ 
“True,” answered Brian, ‘“ but the 
moon’s the more sinsible.” ‘* How do 
you prove that?” says Pat. ‘ Aisy,” 
responds Brian, ‘* for the moon shines 


in the noight, when we nade it, and 


the sun comes out in the broad day- 


‘light when a one-eyed man can see 
without it.” 


HINTS. 


_ three tablespoontuls of mustard wit! 
_ cold water, knead it into a stiff paste, 
and spread it upon brown paper ; 
' brush the surface slightly over with 


two drops ot sweet oil, warm thie 


| plaister at the back, ana apply it to 
the part affected. Let it remain on 
short time. It has been found an | 


till the skin is very red. If for a 


child make it of equal quantities of 
MvusraRD PLAISTERS. — Moisten — 


mustard and oatmeal. 


SuNDay Scoot Teacuers will be glad to know that by a liberal 


arrangement, made by the publisher, the annual volume of the 
‘TEACHERS’ STOREHOUSE AND TREASURY, will be supplied to them, for a 
limited period, at half price, viz., One Shilling, or post free for One 
Shilling and Fourpence; as the work is a perfect “storehouse” of use- 
ful material for the teacher’s use, we advise our readers to apply for the 
book to Mr, Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE POET LONGFELLOW. 


“All are Architects of Fate, iy 
Working in these walls of time ; ie: 
Some with massive deeds and great, 

Some with ornaments of rhyme.” 
HENRY WapsworRTH LONGFELLOW, 


‘Tux father of the poet whose portrait is at the head of this sketch, 
was a lawyer living at Portland, Maine, in the United States of America, 
where on the 27th of February, 1807, the poet himself was born. He 
was descended from William Longfellow of Yorkshire, who emigrated 
to America in the latter half of the 17th century. His mother was a 
descendant from John Alden, who, the readers will remember, plays such 
an important part in the poem entitled “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” and who was also one of the ancestors of another great 
American poet—William Cullen Bryant. 

Little is at present known of the early life of Mr. Longfellow, but we 
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74 The Poet Longfellow. 


find that he entered Bowdoin College when he was 14 years of age, and 
then found himself in a class with many who have since become famous 
in literature, and amongst whom were Nathaniel Hawthorne, J. §. 
Abbott and George B. Cheever. 

That he early distinguished himself we may be certain. for we find 
that shortly after he had graduated, and when only 18, he received the 
appointment of Professor of modern languages and literature. Almost 
immediately upon receiving this appointment, and with a view to fully 
qualify himself for the duties connected therewith, he spent three years. 
travelling on the continent of Europe, and returned to America in 
1829, where, two years later, and when in his twenty-fourth year, he 
took to himself a wife. 

His first volume of poetry was published in 18338, and consisted of 
translations from the Spanish of the ‘‘ Coplas de Don Jorge Manrique,” 
and seven sonnets, two being by Lope de Vegas, two others by Francisco 
de Aldana, two by Francisco de Medrano, and the last, ‘“ The Brook,” 
by an anonymous poet, 

T'wo years later the fruits of Mr. Longfellow’s residence in Europe 
were published in a volume entitled ‘“‘ Outre-Mer.”’ 

The publication of the book pointed to its author as the successor of 
Mr. George Ticknor, as Professor of Modern Languages, and “ Belles 
Lettres ’’ at Harvard College, Cambridge, and thereupon Mr. Longfellow 
resigned his chair at Brunswick, and determined to spend another year 
in travels for the purpose of completing his studies in the literature of 
Northern Europe. During these travels his wife died suddenly at 
Rotterdam. This melancholy event delayed his return, and he spent 
the following Spring and Summer in the Tyrol and Switzerland. 
returning to his duties in 1836, and he has ever since resided at 
Cambridge, near Boston, in the United States of America. 

His first collection of fugitive poems, published in 1839 under the 
title of “ The Voices of the Night,’ established Mr. Longfellow’s repu- 
tation as a poet, and evidenced his scholarship and originality. Of 
this volume it is sufficient to say it includes the celebrated ‘‘ Psalm of 
Life’’ to account for the charm which it has exercised and will con- 
tinue to exercise over all its readers. 

In 1842 appeared the second poetical venture ‘ Ballads and other 
Poems,” which are more vigorous than those published previously, and 
open with the striking conception ‘‘A Skeleton in Armour,’’ beside 
containing that always popular poem “ Excelsior.” 

After the publication of this work Mr. Longfellow made a third 
journey to Europe, spending the summer months on the Rhine, and 
returned to publish his “Poems on Slavery”? in 18438. These were 
written at sea and dedicated to W. ki. Channing. 

In the same year was also published a dramatic poem called ‘“ The 
Spanish Student.” 

In 1843 Mr. Longfellow was married for the second time, and 
became the possessor of the Craigie house. 

T'wo years later (in 1845) appeared “The Belfry of Bruges,” but it 
was not until 1847 that ‘ Evangeline,” the most celebrated of all his. 
works, saw the light. This masterpiece was followed in quick suc- 
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cession by ‘‘The Seaside and the Fireside” (1850). ‘‘The Golden 
Legend” (1851), and ‘The Song of Hiawatha” (1855). Want of 
space prevents us from here analysing these writings so varied in their 
subjects and styles. Hach reader should carefully study them for him- 
self, and he will readily understand how largely they added to the 
reputation of the poet as a man “ to whom poetry was an art in which 
he was perpetually discovering new possibilities.” 

After the publication of these, there was an interval of three years 
before Mr. Longfellow’s second narrative poem in hexameter appeared. 
This simple, homely tale of Puritan love and marriage is called 
‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,” and was published in 1858. 

The rest of his poems came in the following order: “ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” (1863-73); ‘‘ Flowers de luce,’ (1866); ‘“ New 
England Tragedies,’ (1858) ; “‘ The Divine Tragedy,” (1871); “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” (1872); “The Hanging of the Crane,” (1874); ‘The 
Masque of Pandora,” and “ Morituri Salutamus,”’ (1875) ; “‘ Keramos,” 
and ‘ Sonnets,’ (1878); ‘‘ The Chamber over the Gate,’ and “ The 
Burial of the Poet,’ (1879). Besides these have been published at 
various times the miscellaneous poems now collected and known as 
‘“ Birds of Passage.” 

Longfellow’s last visit to England was in 1868-9, when he received 
from Cambridge the title of LL.D., and from Oxford that of D.C.L. In 
1873 he was elected a member of the Russian Academy of Science, and 
in 1877 a member of the Spanish Academy. He resigned his 
Harvard Professorship in 1854, and has since that time lived a quiet, 
tranquil life in his home at Cambridge, where he died on March 24th 
last, having just previously attained his 76th year, 

Of him it may truly be said— 

‘© They do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies 


Mute nature mourns her worshipper 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 


THE CUCKOO. 
Translated from the Dutch. 


CHAPTER II.—THE CUCKOO REVEALS, 


At the time in which our story took place, the border-land of Holland 
and Germany was much infested by wandering tribes of gipisies, known 
to the people of the countries which they travelled as Bohemians, or by 
the strange name of “ Gentiles.” They wandered from one country to 
another, travelling about from village to village, under the pretext of 
repairing household implements, tools, etc., and on market or fair-days 
making a grand pacade in the market-place. 

Acrobats, rope-dancers, jugglers and musicians, composed the greater 
number of these strolling bands, and unhappy children were trained by 
them to jump and leap and cut all sorts of capers for the amusement of the 
bystanders, though to the horror of kind hearted mothers who happened 
to be present, and whose hearts bled for those poor little things, 
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condemned at so early an age to a life of so much danger and hardship. 
But in our own day the numbers of this siugular race of vagrants has* 
become greatly diminished, and the tide of civilization and progress has 
driven them back into Austria and Hungary. 

Little more than three years after the events we have just been 
describing, one of these wandering tribes had encamped in a village near 
the little town of Asnabruck, and announced that they were about to give 
anentertainment. Inalabyrinth of carts, torn pieces of cloth and utensils 
of every sort, an old woman was employed in dressing four children, who 
were to take different parts in the entertainment. Three of them had the 
unmistakeable features and the bronzed complexion of their race, but the 
old woman had been Jong in vain endeavouring to stain with a brown dye 
the face and neck of the fourth. The whiteness of a dazzling and 
delicate complexion made itself perceived in spite of all her efforts. 

‘* Well, well! exclaimed a man who, standing behind her, had been 
for some time contemplating her occupation with an appearance of 
satisfaction with its result, “ little Wolfeam will soon be quite trans- 
formed ?’? and stooping over her, so as to be heard in a low voice, he 
added ‘* Who in the world would suspect now that he was the son of the 
Lord of Evenlo? Old Heremann of Berch Beeriningen would’nt know 
him himself.” 

“Why,” inquired a third gipsy, who was standing close by the others, 
taking out of a large box the rope on which he was about to dance; 
‘¢ Why did that old fellow want us to carry the child away.” 

“1’m sure I don’t know,” replied the first speaker, “ and I can’t see 
what it matters to us; he’s paid us, I’m sure, agoodround sum. Besides 
the brat himself wasn’t a bad catch, he’s useful to us in our line of 
business ; what leaps and jumps he can make. Come along Wolfeam,” 
he said, then addressing the little boy, whom they had just been attiring 
in a red jacket and blue pantaloons. ‘Look, your’e to make these capers 
in the air like that.” 

The child had no wish to do it, but seeing the man draw out of his 
pocket an end of whip cord, he thrice jumped to the height of his own 
head, to the applause of the whole tribe. 

‘“‘ All right,’’ exclaimed the man who was directing the feats of the little 
mountebank, ‘‘ Now make twenty jumps forward, over your hands, 
with both your feet in the air.” 

The child obeyed after first giving a look to the end of whip-cord. 

“Quite right, now another turn. Pass both your feet underneath 
your body, then place them on your neck, and jump like a frog.” 

‘¢T don’t know how to yet,”’ said the poor child, beginning to cry. 

“You don’t, don’t you!’’ said the man. ‘* Never mind, I’ll teach yon 
soon enough,” and so saying he gave the chiid a rough blow. 

What could the poor little fellow do? Not wishing to receive another 
correction, he submitted, at the same time bursting into tears, to pass his 
little feet under his body, and then to slip them on his neck, He then 
jumped upon his hands, at the same time uttering a plantive cry. 

‘“‘ He’s really like a croaking frog!” exclaimed one of the men with a 
prin. 

“What a pity it is,’? observed a second, “that his skin isn’t the color 
of ours.” 
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“That'll come in time,” returned the first speaker. “If you just 
allow me a couple of years to work at his skin in my way, I promise you 
by that time it shall be as brown as your own.” 

At that instant the sound of a trumpet brought the whole gipsey tribe 
to their feet, each of the party took up his or her musical instrument or 
implement. ‘I'he old woman threw the big drum upon her back, and 
the men carried the ropes, chairs, and other articles essential to their 
performances. 

Half an hour after, the market-place was a scene of the greatest bustle 
und animation. There was a fair going on in the little town, and a 
troop of six men, the woman, and four children placed themselves in 
readiness for a performance about to take place. The numerous idlers 
always to be seen about on occasion of a fair, lounged round the gipsy 
tents in hopes of seeing something amusing. 

There was quite a crowd assembled, the old woman beat the drum 
with great energy, the man who had beaten poor little Wolfeam, blew 
the trumpet, and the others began their acrobatic feats. 

‘“‘ Here are good sinews and muscles for you.” said the blacksmith to 
his neighbour the baker. ‘Did you ever see anything like it.” 

‘No, that I never did,” replied the baker. How can a man possibly 
dance upon a rope better than I could standing upon the floor of my 
shop. The fellow dances and leaps like a goat.”’ 

‘‘T really feel afraid to look at him,” exclaimed the wife of the wheel- 
wright. 

“I’m sure for my part,’ said the wife of the schoolmaster * I’m 
trembling from head to foot.”’ 

“To you see those four little cherubs standing by that old woman,” 
said the wheelwright’s wife, touching the arm of the last speaker. 

‘Don’t talk about them,” replied the other. “It’s heart breaking to 
think that any moment those poor lambs might break their necks. 
Poor little things.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, pretty dears, you may well pity them,” said the baker’s wife. 
‘“Shouldn’t I like to have a child of that age, but God has never given 
me any. What care I would have taken of a babe if I’d had one.”’ 

“Which of the four would you like best to have for your own?” 
inquired the schoolmaster’s wife. 

“That one,’’ she replied, pointing out Wolfeam. 

‘Yes, that really is a pretty little darling,’ exclaimed all the women 
at once. 

“J should never have taken him for a gipsy’s child,’”’ said the school- 
masters wife. 

While this conversation was going on between the women, the three 
little dark children had performed their little dance, and exhausted their 
stock of feats. 

Wolfeam, looking as sad as a little bird that has lost its mother, still 
stood beside the old woman, From time to time he wiped away a tear 
and cast upon the crowd a timid look, which seemed to say ‘‘ You see 
plainly I’m not in my right place.”’ 

At that instant the cry of a cuckoo awoke the poor child from his 
lethargy, and brought a brightness to his eyes and a smile to his lips, as 
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if some happy recollection caused him for a moment to forget present 
miseries, but his features soon became clouded again by their previous. 
expression of sadness and dejection. 

The rope-dancer finished his extraordinary gyrations, a new acrobat 
succeeded him and performed still more wonderful feats, bounding over 
a table and three chairs with the agility of a bird flying. Then came the 
three little gipsies, whom he then threw up into the air, one after the other, 
tossing their bodies as if they had been so many balls, without, however 
doing them the slightest injury. 

“‘T hope,” exclaimed the schoolmaster’s wife, “ that he dosen’t mean to 
play in that way with the other one.” 

T hope not, indeed,” replied the baker’s wife, “‘ If that man treats that 
pretty little fellow like that, I shall cry out to him to stop.” 

‘Tf he dares to do it,’’ said the energetic wife of the blacksmith, “I 
shall snatch him out of his hands.” 

At the same moment one of the gipsies called out, at the same time 
presenting Wolfeam to the spectators. ‘‘ Now I’m going to exhibit to you 
our little wonder. This child is only five years old, and does already the 
most astonishing feats.” 

“ Husband, you won't let him do it, surely,” exclaimed the wife of the 
schoolmaster. | 

‘‘T can’t look and see it done,” said another of the women. 

‘Let him dare!” cried a third, at the same time whispering some- 
thing in the ear of her hushand. | 

“Come along, young one,” said the gipsy to Wolfeam, “‘you’ve got, 
you know, to leap like a frog.” 

Tearful and sad, the poor child threw himself upon the ground, 
and twisting in every possible way his poor little body. Again was heard 
the monotonous voice of the cuckoo, and the child raised for an instant bis 
curly head that he might hear the well remembered bird. 

‘‘Attention!’? exclaimed the gipsy, while the old woman beat her 
drum with redoubled energy, and the trumpet was blown yet more 
loudly than ever. 

“Your’e quite right,” the schoolmaster said to his wife, that child 
isn’t a gipsy. Look at the lower part of his neck, it’s as white as snow.” 

‘The child has been stolen away from some one,” cried a voice. 

‘*Stolen!” was the cry of several female voices at once. 

The word “stolen,” went from one to another and every mouth kept 
repeating ‘‘ The child has been stolen away.’’ 

“Stop !’’ cried the blacksmith, coming nearer to the stage where the 
exhibition was going on “Stop, we shall soon find out.” 

“Whose is this child? ” he asked in a stern voice of the gipsy. 

‘¢Why of course he’s ours,’ replied the mountebank. 

“That’s not true! I’m quite certain he’s not,’’ replied all the women 
at once. ‘‘ That child isn’t brown, like the others. There can be no 
doubt that he has been stolen.”’ 

“Yes, stolen ! stolen!” went echoing through the crowd. 

‘He’s our own child!’’ exclaimed the old woman, joining with the 
other gipsics to surround the little Wolfeam. 

“That's quite impossible, [’m sure,” said the wheelwright, throwing 
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up his arms, And turning round to the crowd, he cried out at the top 
of his voice. “This child has been stolen! Is there nobody here who 
will help me to snatch him away from these kidnappers ?”’ 

“Twill! Iwill! I will!” cried a number of voices together. 

And, in the twinkling of an eye, an hundred hands were stretched 
out. The wheelwright snatched hold of little Wolfeam, took him in his 
arms, and was about to carry him off, but the thing was not very easy 
to manage, the gipsies had hold of the childs’ feet, and he would have 
probably received some injury in the struggle, had it not been for the 
wheelwright crying out again. 

‘Somebody, come and help me!” 

«Go and help him at once,’’ exclaimed a chorus of female voices. 

At least a score of men came forward and before the gipsies had had 
‘time to reunite their forces, the wheelwright had dissappeared carrying 
the little boy in his arms. 

There was a tremendous tumult in the crowd and a riot seemed likely 
to take place, but the gipsies, thinking it the most prudent course to 
hold their tongues and quit the place, packed up their goods and 
silently made off, and before evening the whole troop had disappeared 
from the neighbourhood. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

{r must be borne in mind that our Houses of Parliament have not 
been made but have grown. We cannot place our finger on a date and 
say—‘“* On this day the National Assembly was first convened,’ nor, of 
any act that, by it Parliament was called into existence. Our Parlia- 
ment as at present constituted is very different from the simple con- 
ventions of our Teuton ancestors, but has grown alongside the nation’s 
erowth and altered with the times. 

When, before the Norman Conquest, the kings in England wished to 
consult their people as to any proposed measure of reform, or national act, 
an assembly of the people—designated the Witenagemot—was called. 
At this assembly all were entitled to be present, but, of course, very 
few came, and these only the nobles and thegns with a sprinkling of 
such ceorls as happened to be living in the neighbourhood of the place 
at which the meeting was called. 

After the Norman Conquest, one of William’s earliest Acts was to 
cause the compilation of the Domesday Book, immediately after which 
(in 1086) he called together his people in a Witan at Salisbury, and 
this, the Chronicler tells us, comprised all the landowners of his 
kingdom, both great and small, whether tenants-in-chief or sub-tenants. 

We are told he gave “a very deep speech to the people’”’ and from 
this expressiun we get the old Norman French word, Parle-ment now 
known to us as Parliament. 

He seems to have divided this Parliament into two parts, both sitting 
together howeyer, one of which parts he called, by the ancient name of 
the whole, z.e.—the Witan. This comprised all the Barons, and from it 
is descended in an unbroken succession, the present House of Lords. 
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Passing on rapidly we note, that in Henry IInds. reign the ancient 
assembly had still further greatly changed. In the time of William I, 
the Parliament was composed of two parts. The nobles comprising 
the Witan were summoned, and brought with them the other part as 
their retainers, squires, &c. Now these latter were left behind and only 
the Witan assembled, thus the gathering of the nation was changing 
into a gathering of its great men—its House of Lords. 

In this reign to meet the need thus existing, the House of Commons, 
as such, was first convened. 

By Edward IIIrds. time it had begun gradually to be held that a sum. 
mons to the Witan, instead of being for a particular meeting, was for life. 

Thus the House of Lords received a definite shape, and now consisted 
of Lords spiritual and temporal, the former office passing by ecclesiastical 
succession, the latter by hereditary succession. 

To these have since been added some Law Lords to assist the other 
Peers in their judicial duties, these only hold office for life, and are not 
hereditary Peers. 

Besides these English Peers there are both Scotch and Irish Peers 
sitting in our Upper Chamber, but these do not hold their seats by 
hereditary succession, nor are all the Irish and Scotch Peers entitled toa 
seat in the House. Those who do so sit are elected by their fellow Peers 
to represent them and hold their office, the Irish for life, the Scotch for 
the duration of Parliament. ‘They are called representative Peers, and 
on the death of one of their number a meeting is called of all the Peers 
of the country to which the deceased Peer belonged, and they 
proceed to elect another representative in the place of the one who is dead. 

The following is a summary of the members of the House of Lords 
in the session of 1878. 

Spiritual Peers. 
Archbishops of England and Wales 2 
Bishops o i. - 24. 





Total 26 


Temporal Peers. 
5 Peers of the Blood Royal. 25 Viscounts. 


21 Dukes. 248 Barons. 
19 Marquises, 28 Peers of Ireland. 
115 Earls 16 Peers of Scotland. 


26 Spiritual Peers. 
477 ‘Temporal Peers. 
There are 7 Peeresses in their own right, cither by creation or descent. 
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THE NATIONAL CURSE. 


Tue traffic in alcholic and malt liquors is a subject that is everywhere 
forcing itself upon public attention. What with Temperance, and 
Gospel Temperance Societies, Bands of Hope, Blue Ribbon, Red Ribbon 
and White Ribbon Armies, and the efforts in a less pronounced way of 
the Salvation Army, a great and well-meant crusade is at present being 
directed against strong drink, And there appears to be good reason for it. 

Taking up recently the annual report of the National Temperance 
League, we were utterly astounded at the array of figures piled up in 
agony against this National Curse. The amount of pauperism, insanity 
crime and immorality in various forms, laid against the drinking 
customs of the age, is enough to make the stoutest heart—of those who 
will take the trouble to examine the matter seriously—quail before it. 
And believing this subject to be strictly within the scope of our efforts 
for the morai and social improvement of the community, we make no 
apology for drawing attention to it. 

Of course we do not intend to take eur readers through the tabulated 
piles of figures and statistics before us, but it will no doubt interest, if 
it does not even startle some of them if we select a few. These we 
take by preference, as they are given in condensed form, from a cleverly 
arranged and popular broadsheet, setting forth chiefly the scriptural 
aspect of the drink question, lately published, and entitled ‘“‘ A Nation’s 
Curse and Cure.” * Jor the sake of brevity we take the figures as they 
stand: They are certainly instructive. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DRINK CURSE. 
Annual Revenue derived therefrom (Average of the past ) 
et ae a me Se so ae ee 
Average Yearly Expenditure on Intoxicating Liquors) More than 
(for the past 10 years) ...0 wee eee wee § 186,000,000 
Consumption of Beer, Wine and Spirits in 1880, 
972,876,311 gallons; or more than 274 gallons to £ 
every man, woman and child! Hstimated amount ( 122,279,275 
spent thereon ... cso ove ses cee cee wee we J 


\ 


National loss and disgrace resulting from drink, through 
crime, insanity, poverty, pauperism, sickness, > Incalculable. 
waste, immorality, &C., &C. wee wee ue een 

A very large percentage of the population are children of tender 
years, who it may be charitably assumed do not drink malt or spirituous 
liquors. Another large section are total abstainers. If we deduct 
these, it makes the amount annually consumed by those who drink asa 
habit, all the more startling. But after all the baneful etfects of drink 


£32,096,312 


* For the use of these blocks and figures, we areindebted to W. C. M. the 
author of **A Nation’s Curse and Cure.” and many other Gospel diagrams, 
published by Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. The diagram we have selected 
trom is literally full of striking illustrations upon this subject and may be had 
for 1d. plain, and 3d. coloured, Our readers should get it, and frame it and 
circulate it. 
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82 The National Curse. 








upon the community, morally, f 
socially and physically, branch} 
out in so many ways that it 
is utterly impossible to; com- ; 
pute them by figures, And} 
who arereaping the benefits of 
this degrading traffic? We' 

answer, distillers, brewers and ; 9 One Hy 
publicans. We well remember; “t'yS) TiN AGH 
the story of a successful pub- 
lican in London, who having 
retired from business a wealthy 
man, chose for the device upon 
the panel of his stately 
brougham the motto in our Bad: then understen , 
picture—“ Who'd have thought Thou oactest arn down into ata ; 
it, gin bought it ?” 2's. xxiii. 42, 17, 18, 
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The poor neglected crossing sweeper, whose parents may have spent 
many a pound with the publican here characterized, is scornfully offered 
a taste of the whip instead of a spare copper to buy him a needful crust. 

In pleasant parody upon this sketch is the motto of an east- 
end temperance coster-monger. He had saved up his beer-money as he 
was fond of calling any spare cash he had, until sufficient had been 
gathered, to buy a humble quadruped and nicely painted coster’s barrow. 
Upon the side of this vehicle may be read to day the words—pregnant 
of perseverance and self-denial—‘* Who’d have thought it, pints of beer 
bought it.” If the working population of this country would take a 
lesson from this humble and frugal coster, there would be fewer work- 
houses, emptier prisons, and consequently lower rates and taxes—there 
would be many happier homes, and the way would be greatly facilitated 
for imparting to society at large a healthier moral tone. 

Various theories will suggest themselves as to what might be done 
with the money if the people did not spend it on drink. Probably some 
of our readers might propose better uses for it—at all events more 
personal ones than are given in “ A Nation’s Curse and Cure,” but here 
again we quote the figures as they stand, and leave our readers to 
reflect upon them to the best advantage. 

SOME THINGS THAT £1386,000,000, SPENT IN DRINK, WOULD DO. 


Pay off the national debt in less than 6 years. 
Provide the national expenditure for 1 year, and leave a 
surplus for additional employment of labour, commerce, + 52,892,076 
er eer sek ied quates brie tonees 
Give to every man, woman, and child in the United 
Kingdom Sau Oe Waiiibsan indian ian oo a eas a ed £3, 17s, 6d. 
Provide 25s. a week for a whole year for working men,) , 092.308 
or poor families, to the enormous numbers of ......... § ~~~ 
Pay the working expense of all the Railways in Great ) More than 
Britain for... ... Silkk naked wank RN Aidendoa Sele acini als 4 years, 
Socially, the remedy against the crying evils of intemperance, is in 
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the hands of the people. Would that they could see it: then every 
thinking man and woman would do their very best to banish the pollut- 
ing thing from their tables, and from their customs ; and such a period 
of prosperity would lie before us as at present is little dreamed of. 

Few spectacles are more _ 






































































degrading than to see work-}.'~—\yvVVWiEIQQYOur 
ing men after their daily toil) VAAL kes [Uy 
is over, or every time they meet] -¢-2—j20U" 
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a “chum, hurrying to the ¥\} hy os 
ale-house to lay their hard }\. ee@ywrotggas 
earnings at the feet of the)”; Gay 
publican. Far better to take permgyp 
all his spare cash, if he has} ; : 
any, home to his thrifty wife'# ANE 
—she will find a better use BES, Ss e 
for it—sit down to a little joRQsorls 
healthful reading, or enjoy anj,Fov 
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innocent romp with the young- ‘Woe unto them that rise up early in the morn= 
sters. They would like it ing, that they may follow strong drink; that con- 
amazingly, and he would feel tinue until night, till wine inflame them. There- 


none the worse. The same 
could not be said of the public 
house or its associations. 

This is a picture far too common in most of our large towns. 

And little do they calculate upon the mischief done, the evil example set, 
the seeds that are being sown, and the vices that are too often fostered, 


or they are entrapped into by the ag 
friendly glass. But apart from! EE na 


rejoiceth shall descend into it—/s. v.77. 14. 














its degrading aspect, it isa well] CS artt™ 
ascertained fact that men are, sh a 
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in all positions and relations of 


life, much better without the | 
stimulating drink. Its best effects 
are but temporary, even whenl. %;: 
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of man. It should be taken only 
and strictly under medical advice, | =) 
and the dose should be at all times}.-=--=——- 
homeepathic as to quantity, of 2 eee 
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it, Ask those who have proved | 2 SSE 
the beneficial effects of giving a} The head is clearer, the heart ligiter, the 
wide berth to intoxicating liquors} pocket heavier, the present more prosperous, 
m every form, and their universal} 29d the future more hopeful without the aid 
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testimony is strikingly portrayed a ant ef Rl deo al saving, 
in the annexed sketch. ee ae c, .. 
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84 Lgoypt's Ten Plagues—WNo. 4. 


And this affords us aconvenient opportunity for taking leave for the 
present of this subject with the remark that God alone can give the needed 
strength to resist temptation, but this He is always willing to do to those 
who ask for it, and are willing to submit their wills to His direction. 
The gospel of ‘Christ. is the power of God unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth. 


EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES.—No. 4. 


‘And the Lord said unto Moses, rise up early in the morning, and 
stand before Pharoah, (lo, he cometh forth to water) and say unto him, 
Thus saith the Lord, Let my people go, that they may serve me. Else 
if thou wilt not let my people go, behold, I will send a swarm of flies 
upon thee, and upon thy servants, and upon thy people, and into thy 
houses! and the houses of the Egytians shall be full of swarms 
of flies,and also the ground on which they are. And I will sever in 
that day the land of Goshen, in which my people dwell, that no flies 
shall be there; to the end thou mayest know that I am the Lord in the 
midst of the earth. And I will put a division between my people and 
thy people ; to-morrow shall this sign be. And the Lord did so.” 

Some think it was the dog fly, some the beetle, that is meant, and 
that was sent. Beetles were sacred among the Ligyptians; there was a 
god represented in the form, or with the head of a beetle. A plague of 
beetles would cause the Egyptians no little inconvenience; for they 
would consider it an act of sacrilege to attempt to rid themselves of 
their tormentors, and would even shrink from the guilt of accidentally 
crushing them under their feet, though the oround might be alive 
with them. 

Whether dog-flies or beetles, or whatever else, the flies of this plague 
were evidently of a formidable kind, and very grievous. ‘ He sent flies 
among them, which devoured them.” There is a kind of beetle common 
in Ligypt, which is very destructive, inflicting painful bites, and consuming 
all sorts of materials. The mosquito, also, which is a terrible nuisance 
in all hot climates, and especially in the vicinity of rivers, answers 
to this description; and the house-fly, which swarms in Kegypt, carries 
corruption, and, not unfrequently, infectious disease, wherever it alights. 
It is probable, however, that the flies of this plague were of various 
kinds. As they were everywhere, upon the people, and in their houses, 
on the ground, in the air, and in all the land of Egypt, it is almost 
certain that they were of different habits, and therefore of ditferent 
species. There were flies that devoured, and flies that stung; flies that 
corrupted, and flies that hovered whizzing in the air; (the Psalmist 

speaks of “ divers sorts of flies ”) flies upon men, inflaming their eyelids 

and blinding them, and flies upon the cattle ; there were beetles that 
crawled upon the oround, and perhaps also bees, wasps and hornets, 
pursuing the people fiercely. 

To make the miracle more evident, these pests, while vexing the 
Kgyptians almost beyond endurance, giving them no rest, were not 





suffered to approach the Israelites.”’ 
This is the more remarkable, as the tract of country occupied 
by the Jews appears to have been in that part of Egypt where flies. 


flies.”” 
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‘‘In the land of Goshen were no 


would naturally be produced more freely, viz., in the low well-watered 


regions. 


SUNDAY-AFTERNOONS WITH THE YOUNG. 


You may remember that I en- 
deavoured to impress if upon you 
that while we should try to learn all 
pleasant ways of making Sunday a 
Day of Delights to the little ones, we, 
who are a little older, should try to 
turn our Sabbath leisure to a little 
better account. Bible Study is a real 
delight to some—the searching for the 
passages to prove any given points 
is, on the lowest ground, entertaining, 
and yields a fund of joy, as we find 
(Giod true to Himself in His words, 
supporting each other so beautifully 
as they do. Where Biblical Study is 
not exactly a delight, it should be 
pursued-as a duty, anda very pleasant 
duty it is, and the reward is alike, 
whether we work from delight or 
duty, and that is, an increased ac- 
quaintance with our Bibles; and the 
further reward of that is three-fold: 
Kirst, to know more of our Lord’s 
mind and plans. Secondly, to be 
more fortified against error. Thirdly, 
more able to teach those who do not 
know, and a larger stock of knowledge 
from which to draw materials or 
dainty bits for the pastimes of the 
little ones. It has often been said 
that the Bible is its own best Com- 
mentary, and certainly, there is no 
book in the world which will give you 


such a view of God’s mind on asub- | 


ject, such a full clear knowledge of 
any subject on which you desire infor- 
mation, as collecting the passages of 
the Bible, and dividing these passages 
under the various heads which natu- 
rally suggest themselves as belonging 
to that subject. How many miscon- 
ceptions would Scriptural knowledge 
thus collected, correct; how. many 
errors would it prevent; and how 
much joy and comfort would it im- 
part, and courage to hold on steaa- 


{ 





fastly to what is right. And such a 
form of study is here given to you, and 
I will give you a real history about 
it. Once I was staying with a family 
who knew very little of their Bibles, 
they did not know what was inside 
those elegantly-bound books, and no 
wonder they did not know what was 
true or what was false. I undertook. 
to give the children a Bible lesson 
every morning after breakfast, and in 
a few weeks I was “ had up.” 
teaching the children all wrong, etc. 
I never answered one word, because 
you see, it is of no use to argue with 


those who do not know their subject. 


But when the good parents were 
calmer, I proposed that the mother 


_ should be present at the Bible lesson, 
_ and so next morning she came, with a 





piece of paper and a pencil in her 
hand. She sat very still and quiet, 
and when we finished, bowed to me 
and left the room. Well, she came 
regularly, but she never used her paper 
and pencil in a hostile way ; but she 
grew more and more serious, and by 
that time next year, all the family 
were devoted followers of Jesus. We 
had gone through just the very paper 
you have here, which is one of a 
complete course. May the same Holy 
Spirit who blessed this paper on 
Creation to them, bless it to you, and 
then you, dear, young readers, and 
those young people will see each other 
one day in ‘* The New Creation ! ” 
For THE VeERY LittLE OnEs.— 
Write two or three words in pencil in 
bold text-hand on a piece of paper, 
such as ‘* God is Love,” and let them 
prick it all over the pencil outline with 
a pin. Or, read them the story of 
Rebecca riding on a camel, and then 
say. ‘‘Now I will draw Rebecea’s 
camel for you, and you shall prick it 
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86 Mark Hardy: a Fisherman’s Story. 


out.” Ever so rude an outline of a manner, for little fingers like to have 
camel will satisfy a little child; and , something éo do, and while they are 
there are numerous Bible stories you , doing, you can get some reading to 


| 


may amuse the little ones with in like | yourself. 


MARK HARDY: A FISHERMAN’S STORY. 
CHAPTER vVil—continued. 


‘Now I suppose” she said, after Susan had made a few enquiries 
respecting the child, “‘you will lay all this to our having a little 
pleasure yesterday ?” 

‘Not exactly, neighbour, for such things will happen for certain, all 
days of the week, but I do say this, that when any trouble comes, or 
accident happens, when we are in the sure way of our duty, it falls 
much lighter, like, than when we’re doing what we can hardly ask 
God’s blessing on. And when harm comes to people while they are 
breaking the fourth commandment, I think they ought to look at it as 
a judgment.” 

“ Well, you be always plain spokin,” said Nancy, “ but I wont quarrel 
with you, seeing as I know you always mean well. I’ve wished, times 
enough, we'd a stayed at home yesterday, though I don’t see as 
you do.” | 

Susan said no more, but rose to go, promising to send Nancy some 
soft rag from her own stores,—for Mr. Cunningham had said the child 
must have a blister on, and poor Nancy had no household hoards of a 
useful kind. 

Day after day the disorder increased, and the little sufferer became 
weaker. Susan was often by its cradle, endeavoring to comfort its 
grieving mother, and render what help or hope the case admitted. But 
no skill or care availed, and in less than a fortnight the little Michael 
escaped from the frail tabernacle of the body, aud all the uncertainties 
of hisearthly home. ‘ Millions of infant souls compose the family above!” 
or if they do not compose, at least they are added to it, having “ passed 
into that school, where Christ Himself doth rule,’”’ and where every 
faculty and power shall attain a sinless and angelic perfection. Such 
reflections as these, however, did not occur to the sorrowing minds of 
the bereaved parents; their grief was sincere, although I am concerned 
to say that it often took the form of mutual recrimination. Thus 
Nancy would burst forth—“ You know, Harry, Z was doubtful about 
taking the child out that Sunday, only you over-persuaded me.”’ 

“ Twas your own doing, not mine, Nancy ; you know very well I told 
you if you saw good to stay at home with the child, I’d no objections.’ 

And so they would argue, whilst their hearts were very sore. 

Four days after its death, they followed the little coffin to the 
church yard, and there left “ the body to rest on earth’s quiet breast, 
the soul at home with God.” 

After her return home, with streaming eyes, Nancy laid by the little 
hat and cloak, with all those small matters which had been called 
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“baby’s,” but which he would want no more; she then made a cup of 
tea for her husband and herself, and as they sat together softened 
feelings came over both. The solemn words spoken at their baby’s 
grave had touched their hearts, and they were very silent. <A tap at 
the door announced a visitor ; it wasMr. Faithful ; he had never forgotten 
those wanderers of his flock, but from time to time, as occasion offered, 
had warned and remonstrated, though his visits had never been welcomed. 
But now, death had opened the door for him. 

“ Be pleased to take a chair,’ said Nancy, as she placed one near the 
table. 

Mr. Faithful sat down, and conversed long and kindly with the 
bereaved parents ; he spoke to them of the unchanging love of their 
Heavenly Father towards all, even His erring children ; how He chastens 
for their profit, only desiring that they should turn unto Him and live. 
He reminded them of the great reward connected with the keeping of 
(;od’s commandments, the present peace and inward satisfaction such 
keeping brings ; that whilst any pleasure connected with sin is but for 
a season, the path of pleasantness, to which divine wisdom invites, 
leadeth right on to Hisright hand, and to the enjoyment of pleasures 
for ever more. 

‘Of such pleasures, dear friends,” said Mr. Faithful, “is your little 
one now a partaker, and they are his rich inheritance for ever.’’ 

His listeners were deeply affected—too much so to attempt to reply 
—but Nancy rose, and fetched from a drawer their well kept-bible. 

“ Yes,”’ said Mr. Faithful, “let us read together the words of Eternal 
Life !”’ 

He afterwards offered a short, but impressive prayer, and left the 
cottage. 

On the following Sunday, in their mourning garb, Harry and Nancy 
appeared at the village church; they passed in at the same time with 
Mark and Susan, who exchanged with them a warm though whispered 
ereeting. In the evening they were again present. It was almost the 
first day of united attendance on public worship, but not the last, for 
from that time there were no more regular or devout worshippers. They 
were indeed very poor, but they soon tound that church-going was much 
less expensive than pleasure-taking, and that in many ways “ Godliness 
is profitable for the life that now is.” Harry’s earnings were carefully 
husbanded, Susan spent less on dress, and studied to be quiet, working 
with her hands—and before another summer came round, and another 
little Michael lay in the cradle,the cottage was comfortable, and its 
inmates happy. None rejoiced more on account of this change than 
did Mark and Susan. They were none of them people of many words, 
but there was an understanding now between them all; they walked to 
the house of God in company, and in things most important were of 
one mind. 


CHAPTER—VIII. 


No event of importance varied the routine of daily life with our 
Alton friends until the summer just alluded to, and which saw the 
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birth of Nancy’s second babe; but on a certain Monday evening in the 
July of that year, you might have seen Mark hurrying to the school- 
house, and, on entering with him, distress and dismay impressed on 


every countenance. 


‘¢ Where could Ann be ?” 

She had asked and obtained leave on the Monday morning to spend 
most of the day at home, as one or two friends, and some old pupils of 
her father’s, were expected. It so happened, that one of her fellow 
servants, passing the open door of the school-house, was seen by Jane. 

‘¢ How is our Ann, Esther,” said Jane. 

“ Why sure she’s with you, Jane,’’ Esther made answer. 

‘“With us? no, we havnt seen her since last Thursday, and mother’s 
been wondering what kept her away.” 

«¢ Not seen her since last Thursday, why she asked missuss this morn. 
ing to let her come and have tea with you this afternoon, and she went 
away about 3 o'clock, in her sunday things, with a bandbox and little 
bundle—something, she said, for her mother. 

Mr. Master’s, much alarmed on hearing this, went back with Esther 
to the Rectory, where his news excited scarcely less apprehension, and 
Mr, Faithful kindly returned with him. 

It was now clear that the unhappy girl had left her home in a clan- 
destine manner, and had been, as was suspected, decoyed away. The 
recollection of Frederick Vincent flashed upon her father’s mind—his 
daughter’s silence concerning him during their walk in the previons 
summer, and other trivial circumstances, which had at the time of their 
occurence passed without notice; he hurried to widow Blake’s. 

‘© Where was her ledger ?” 

He had gone out she said, that morning, with his knapsack, as was 
usual when excursions from home, connected with his art, were likely 
to (detain him for a few days. He spoke of his return within that 
limit. She had no idea of the direction he took, but she knew he went 
away alone. 

To the minds of Ann’s friends all was but too clear; a meeting 
place, most probably a railway station had been agreed upon, and the 
misguided girl had fled with her worthless lover. Who can rightly 
depict the overwhelming grief of her good parents ? 

Mr. Faithful deeply sympathised, and himself assisted, so far as the 
then late hour permitted, in communicating with the railway author- 
ities, forwarding a description of both fugitives. 

Mark wrote, with the sad news, to Alfred. 

Patty and Jane mourned together, but stifled their own sorrow in 
the endeavour to cheer and comfort their mother, whose health threat- 
ened to give way beneath the blow. 

“To-morrow, dear mother,” said Patty “we shall hear from 
Alfred.” 

But the eagerly expected letter came not on the morrow, no, nor on 
the day following. ‘They could. not account for his silence. 

Patty’s heart now began to fail her. 

‘“Was it possible that Alfred could desert them in their great 
trouble P ‘Could he visit on Aer her sister’s disgrace ?” 
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Thus faithlessly and perversely did Patty reason in her heart, whilst she 
mechanically set about her morning duties; her poor mother silent 
and bowed down; Jane, the most hopeful of the three, seeking still for 
some werd of cheer, when suddenly the door flew open, and Alfred 
purst in, drawing after him the half-reluctant fugitive, shame and anguish 
depicted on her face. 

‘‘Oh ! mother, can you forgive me ?” 

The mother spoke not, her long silent embrace alone declared her 
heart's yearnings. ‘The father too had heard, and came quickly to meet 
the wanderer. Grief and remorse, combined with fatigue, utterly 
overcame her, and she must have sunk, had not her sisters led her to 
their chamber, and insisted on her taking some rest. She wept long 
and sore, they asked her no questions, but lovingly remained by her 
side, until they saw that exhausted nature had found relief in sleep, 
when they left her and joined their parents in listening to Alfred’s recital 
of recent events. On receiving Mark’s letter he had at once taken it to 
the head master, and entreated leave of absence; if possibly he might 
track the fugitive ; his request was acceded to with many expressions of 
sincere sympathy, and he started on his anxious errand. He first pro- 
ceeded to the terminus of the Alton line of rail, but when arrived, 
could gain no tidings of Ann; through the day he pursued his enquiries 
in every likely direction, but without success, and was at last returning 
weary and disheartened to his home, when as he passed through a court 
in the neighbourhood of Chelsea his attention was attracted by the loud 
voices of two persons in evident altercation. | 

“Was it for this,” said one of the two, a woman, “that I have 
striven hard to add to our small income? for this, that I sent money 
time after time to Alton, that you might want for nothing, and come 
home hearty and well ?—And what have you done with the girl ?”’ 

But the young man thus interrogated preserved a dogged silence, 
“And I felt,” Alfred went on to say, “that a guiding providence was 
with me. I followed them both, until passing into a small, but respect- 
able street, they entered one of its dwellings. I went in with them, and 
stood in the passage—I am a stranger, | said, and intruder, but I am 
in quest of one whom I have authority to find and claim. I have 
reason to know that you, sir, can enable me to do so.’ The man was 
evidently taken by surprise, but recovering himself, began to bluster 
and talk big. ‘If you don’t tell the gentleman, who belongs no doubt 
to the girl 1 saw with you in the cab, where you have left her, I’ll fetch 
the police!’ Thus adjured, and cursing his ‘cruel fate’ as he called 
it, the man tossed me a card, bearing the address of Mrs. Stubbs, 
Narrow Street, Oxford Street. Too anxious to find our lost one, for 
delay, [ at once quitted the house, and hastened on in the direction 
indicated. 1 found Mrs. Stubb’s abode, and with her I found our poor 
Ann,—now fully alive tothe character of her deceiver, though ignorant 
of his exact position and circumstances, and a prey to all the anguish 
of remorse and fear. Vincent had changed his direct route to London, 
by taking tickets to a junction only, proceeding from thence by another 
line. He had intended remaining for a few days only in town, some 
business connected with the receipt of money requiring his presence, 
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whilst he considered it prudent also to see and reassure his wife, and it 
was then his intention to have taken Ann some distance from London, 
in a fresh direction : and with these intentions he had engaged a cheap 
lodging for her, with an acquaintance of his own, in Oxford Street . 
business had accidentally taken his wife there, on the same day, she 
met a cab, and at once recognized one of its occupants as her husband, 
a stranger by his side. She did not care to stop the cab, even could she 
in that crowded thoroughfare have jdone so, and attract public notice, 
she believed, too, that considering all circumstances, her husbaud would 
come to his home; but suspense and indignation prevented her remain- 
ing quietly indoors, and she was pacing the immediate neighborhood when 
her husband appeared, and she at once challenged and upbraided him, He 
could give no satisfactory account of his companion, though he endea- 
vored to evade the truth by alleging that she was only a casual 
acquaintance at Alton, whom he was seeing to her place of abode.” 
Altred’s coming so unexpectedly on the scene, however, had made 
assurance certain. Such were the principal facts leading to poor Ann’s 
discovery. 

It had become too late, Alfred said, for his return to Derwent Park, 
and he obtained a bed in the same house where he had found Ann, and 
on the following day—having sent an explanatory note to Derwant 
Park,—took the parliamentary train to Alton. 

‘‘She was lost, and is found,” said her mother, and forgave ail! The 
father forgave also, but the blow had fallen heavily uponjhim; his constitu- 
tion already weakened by constant exertion, and it was among the 
bitterest consequences of Ann’s sin, that the father she had deceived 
and forsaken was now failing daily before her own eyes; she implored 
to be permitted to remain with him, and it was arranged for Jane to 
fill her place at the Rectory. Ann had indeed verified the truth of the 
poet’s words, 

‘* Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 

She was a true penitent, but it was long ere peace visited her justly- 
condemning conscience, and as her father’s failing health became each 
day more apparent, she ever read reproach in the eyes of her mother 
and sisters. 

But space forbids me to follow in detail the history of all concerned 
in our narrative; we may briefly mention that in the following winter, 
the good schoolmaster, Mr. Masters, entered into rest; his office was 
vacant, and it will excite no suprise to hear that, greatly through Mr. 
Faithful’s influence, Alfred became his successor ; that Patty was to 
him a very meet help, as his good and useful little wife. Her father 
had been always provident, and her mother an excellent manager, which 
enabled her, after her husbands decease, to rent a small but comfortable 
cottage, Ann accompanying her; she took in needlework, living a quiet 
useful life, and being much devoted to her widowed mother. 

Mark and Susan were made glad by the prosperity of their dear 
adopted son, and the little Michael was so carefully trained, that he 
bade fair to become a promising pupil at the old School House. 

The End. 
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THE MISSING SHIP 


** The hostile waters close around their head ; 


They sink forever, numbered with the dead.’’—FALCONERe 


Waves of the ocean, that break on the shore ; 
Winds of the tempest, that bellow and roar ; 
Billows that rise with rage foaming high: 

Tell, have ye dashed on the ship passing by ? 
Birds of the salt and treacherous spray, 

What have ye seen on thy lone trackless way—= 
‘What have ye heard in your revels of glee— 
What of the ship that sailed blithely to sea ? 


Where have ye landed her, 
Where have ye stranded her, 
Where have ye driven her, waves of the sea? 
Alone, Thou that holdest, 
Her sad fate unfold us— 
Whisper, oh, tell thou, the secret to me. 


Where are the faces, then smiling and bright, 

Left to encounter the dark angry night P 

Where are the hearts, to brave the wild storm, 
Broke from the clasp of affection so warm ? 

Where are the eyes, that were beaming with bliss ? 
Where are the lips, that gave the last kiss? 

Winds of the tempest, that relentlessly cry, 

Where is the ship that ne’er cometh nigh ? 


Spar that has drifted, 
Eagerly lifted, 

Borne from yonder where the missing ones sleep. 
What is the mystery ? 
Now but her history— 

Sealed is her destiny—gone to the deep. 
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What are the brightest hopes—now then of life— 

What to the heart-broken, husbandless wife ? 

What of the anguish—the orphan’s despair— 

Join will ye not in its accents of prayer ? 

What of the tears—the thoughts backward cast, : 
On o’er the fate of the wind-beaten mast? 
What of the dreams, dreamt of storm and wind ? 

( Visions of horror that creep o’er the mind). 

What of Affection, and Grief’s shedding sigh ? 

Bitter is friendship’s disconsolate cry. 

What of Love’s soul-racking feelings of pain ; 

What of its harassing torture and bane ; 

What of them. Apathy ?—no, you cannot tell. 

What, tender Sympathy ?—you that knows well. 

What of them heartless, insensible men ? 

Ponder it over, and answer me then. 


Gone to the deep, 
There but to sleep ; 
Coffined beneath, till the trumpet o’er head, 
Sounds forth aloud, 
To unveil death’s shroud, 
And summon the graves to uncover their dead. 


Pity the father, pity the mother ; 

Soothe the fond sister, think of the brother ; 
Think of the near ones—the loved ones set free; 
Think of the dear ones, that blest went to sea. 
Pity them, Lord, in Thy greatness and power, 
Ask we of Thee, in this heart-crushing hour ; 
May they awaken, by Thy mercy and love, 


Robed in the garments of saved ones above. 
R. B, W. 





THE CUCKOO. 
Translated from the Dutch. 


CHAPTER III.——-THE CUCKOO TRAVELS. 


What a new life for our little Wolfeam! from the hands of the rough 
gipsies he passed to the house of the baker, whose wife had adopted him 
as her own child, and who lavished upon him every act of kindness. 
With the consent of her husband she sent her little favourite to school, 
where his industry and intelligence soon caused him to make rapid 
progress. No scholar got on faster than he did, and indeed, when he had 
reached the age of fourteen, the schoolmaster declared that the boy knew 
every thing that he could teach him, 

Then came the question of teaching him a trade. The baker would 
like to have brought him up to his own calling, but to this the school- 
master was opposed. 

“Tt would be a great pity,’ he said, “the boy is already a good 
scholar, and ought to see the world.”’ 

“ But I should not like to part from him,” said his adopted mother. 

“No more should I,” said her husband, “ I love him as if he were my 


own child.” 
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¢¢ But what do you mean to do °” said the schoolmaster. © 

“‘ Let’s leave him to decide the matter, he’s old enough now to judge 
for himself.” 

Accordingly, Wolfeam was called from the corner of the shop, where 
he was busily employed in reading. 

He raised his large blue eyes to the face of his adopted mother, and 
looked at her with an expression of affection. 

‘“ Should’nt you like to be a baker, my child ?’’ she said to him. 

“ No,’ replied Wolfeam. 

‘Why not, my boy?” 

‘ Because [ should like to travel, and see other towns and countries. 
| should then be more able to turn what I have learnt at school to 
account,’ 

“Well done !” said the schoolmaster, patting his pupil on the shoulder. 
‘A young lad ought to see the world.” 

‘¢T can’t bear to think so,’’ said the baker’s wife, “ [I’m so loath to 
lose the dear boy.”’ 

“But you won't lose him,’ said the schoolmaster, ‘‘ Wolfeam will 
never, never forget his kind adopted parents.” 

‘No, that I never, never shall,’ cried the lad, throwing himself into 
the worthy woman’s arms, and kissing her with a lad’s affection. 

‘‘ T have a brother,’’ said the schoolmaster, “ living at Uneemburg, 
he is a printer, and [I am sure he would be delighted to have our boy 
with him, and to teach him his business—What do you think about it 
yourself, Wolfeam ¢”? 

A bright smile lighted up the boys face—a printer, that was just what 
he would like to be—in that way he would be able to gratify his taste 
for books, better than he would ever be able to do in that village. 

‘¢ But it’s such a long way off,” said the baker’s wife. ‘ He will be 
lost to ws if he goes there’? she continued, at the same time pressing 
him to her heart. 

Wolfeam experienced a violent struggle;on the one hand, gratitude 
and affection for his adopted parents inclined him to remain with them, 
while on the other hand his love of knowledge and ‘desire to improve 
led him to wish to travel. 

, ‘¢ Dear parents ’’ he said, ‘‘ do with me whatever you yourselves think 
est.” 

‘Well said my boy,’’ said the schoolmaster, ‘‘ you may be sure 
they’ll put you in the right way.” 

The thing settled itself sooner than might have been supposed. Some 
days after this conversation, the schoolmaster received unexpectedly a 
visit from his brother, whom he had not seen for years. So pleasing 
was the impression that our young friend made upon the printer, that 
a few nights after, with the full consent of his parents by adoption, he 
had taken him with him to Uneembure. 

Halthaus, that was the name of the printer, was a religious and 
benevolent man, to whom God had given rare talents, which genuine 
piety had yet further quickened and deepened. He told his young 
companion the whole history of his life, and related to him all the 
adventures and trials with which he had met at various times. At that 
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time he was printing nothing but Bibles, Bibles! that was a word ag 
yet entirely new to ‘Wolfeam. 

During the whole time he had lived in the village he had never heard 
the word. His adopted parents were Roman Catholics, and_he regularly 
accompanied them to their religious services. But he had learned little 
from them. He certainly knew the names of a great number of saints— 
could repeat many forms of prayer, and was quite well acquainted 
with the outward forms of worship, but, alas, his heart was still very 
ignorant of that Saviour who came into the world to save sinners, 

Halthaus explained to him what a treasure for time and eternity the 
Bible contains. The youth listened with eager interest, and could not 
rest till his new friend and father had promised that he would, at the 
close of their journey, place in his hands a copy of the sacred volume, 

Arrived at Uneemberg, Wolfeam set to work with a good will. Five 
years passed away, during which he proved ?a most useful assistant 
to Halthaus. He rapidly acquired a thorough knowledge of the trade 
of a printer. Excellent lessons in foreign languages which were 
given to him, enabled him to collect with great ease all sorts of proofs, 
He had thus acquired a good stock of knowledge, to which the sincere 
piety of his friend enabled him to add a still more precious treasure, 

Halthaus was a christian in the truest sense of the word. Surrounded 
by his household, he read night and morning the “‘ word of God,’ and 
occasionaily added to it some little familiar explanation, thus pointing - 
out to all those who sojourned under his roof the way of salvation. 
Having no children of his own, he endeavoured to fit his young protegé 
for the task of helping to carry on his own important business, teaching 
him to sanctify every duty by prayer, and at eighteen Wolfeam had 
become a fine vigorous lad, very intelligent and above all animated by 
the fear of God. —— 3 | 

About this time Halthaus was requested by many booksellers in the 
north of Germany, and in the border country round Bentheim, to send 
them large numbers of Bibles. He consented with great readiness, 
being overjoyed to see how the Lord was disposing the hearts of men 
to receive the truth. But how were they to be sent? In those days 
suck a thing as a regular post was unknown. After having conferred 
with his young assistant and sought counsel of God, he decided 
that Wolfeam himself should have the task of conveying them assigned 
to him. His master had for this purpose a light, and at the same time, 
solid, packing-case made, and having filled it with Bibles, he gave it to 
Wolfeam to wear upon his back as a sort of knapsack. This plan 
enabled him to sell Bibles to those who wanted them, and make arrange- 
ments with those who wished for a large number, about sending to 
them at some future time. | 

He went away accompanied with the prayers and good wishes of the 
whole family. The Lord blessed his journey, and after several weeks 
of travelling he found himself at the home of his adopted parents, who 
received him with open arms. The inhabitants of the little town were 
all eager to see him, everyone rushed forward to grasp his hand and 
offer him their good wishes. Every one received him as if he had been 
a child of his own, all thinking, as was natural, that he owed his life in 





a sense to them. The baker’s wife, absolutely trembling with emotion, 
found herself unable to speak for tears. Of course she and her husband 
insisted upon Wolfeam’s staying with them whilst in their village, and 
their house accordingly was for a time again his home. The days glided 
rapidly by, it all seemed like adream, he had so much both to tell and 
to hear. His conscience did not permit his being silent on the subject of 
the journey he was taking and its object, nor to hide his light under a 
bushel, and he profited by the proofs of warm affection shewn him by 
these kind friends, to proclaim to them the word of God. Happily 
during the few years he had passed away from them, a new spirit had 
penetrated the hearts of the good villagers. The light of the reforma- 
tion had opened a way for the gospel to penetrate, and had begun to 
scatter the thick darkness which was upon the minds of these people. 
Wolfeam therefore, had, during his abode there, nothing to do but to 
support the efforts of a young pastor settled at Osnabuck, who, in spite 
of many and great difficulties, had already scattered the good seed over 
all the country round. The baker and his wife were especially willing 
listeners to the words of truth, and when, a short time afterwards, 
Wolfeam had again to bid them farewell, he blessed, from his very 
heart, that influence from above which enters into, touches, and changes 
the heart. He had not been permitted to leave those kind and simple- 
minded people, without their obtaining from him a promise that he 
would pay them a long visit on his return from Bentheim, where he 
fulfilled hiscommission with much zeal and success, and succeeded in 
making a good opening there for his master’s business. The interests of 
Halthaus as wellas the desire they both had to spread the word of God 
induced him to prolong his journey into the Low Countries, from the 
frontier of which he was only separated by a distance which could 
be easily accomplished in a day. And although he was told by those 
who felt a little timid as to his success, and who consequently wished 
to deter him from his journey, that Oldengual had again fallen inte the 
hands of the King of Spain, yet he knew that many of the neighbour- 
ing villages were in full sympathy with the Dutch and Protestant cause, 
and would not be likely to shut their gates upon him, Cheerily, there- 
fore, did he cross the Dinkel, carrying upon his back the last Bibles 
remaining in his pack, and directing his course to the little village of 
Almelo, where he had letters of recommendation to pious friends. He 
passed the castle of Borch-Beeningen, and found himself, a few hours 
later, in the forest of Evenlo. 
(To be continued.) 





A VISIT TO THE NAVAL AND SUBMARINE EXHIBITION. 
By A. D. H. 


To those who do business in deep waters, how much is there in this 
Exhibition of intense interest, and in walking through the Hall we 
were compelled to cry with Dominie Sampson, ‘“ Prodigious.” For 
some time we seemed lost amid the wonders which surrounded us, 
wonders which, at first sight, appeared too great for human mind to 
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grasp, too vast to fathom. We were well nigh struck speechless, ang 
had to stand still, in order that we might gather our thoughts together. 
so as to somewhat concentrate them, lest they should become confuse@ 
asin a dream, and we should have no definite idea of anything before 
us. So we rested for a whiie; and as we rested, thought—althoueh 
surrounded as we were by the constant noise of steam-engines, the loud 
murmurs of voices, and the shrieking and bellowing of mechanical fog- 
horns, we sunk, as it were, within ourself, forgetting for a time al] 
outward surroundings and thought. The machinery of such mighty 
power, producing such marvellous effects, some that seemed to laugh at 
Nature herself, set her at nought, and say ‘I can do without thee.” 
On the hottest summer day producing blocks of ice, and an atmosphere 
as cold as the Polar regions, how wonderful must be man’s mind to 
conceive and carry out such marvellous things—if so, how wonderful 
must He be who gives to man the intellect and power to do it—indeed 
“who, by searching, can find out God, who can find out the Almighty 
unto perfection.” 

We can notice but afew of the [xhibits, and to those few give but a 
passing glance. We fain would do more, for there is not one but is 
worthy, but their name is legion; and were we to give that study and 
consideration to which each is entitled where should we end, not we 
fear till it would be ‘‘ after work ”’? with most of us. _ 

On entering, the first object which meets our view, and this we 
regret, is an engine of destruction, a forpedo boat, no doubt admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it is constructed, In viewing it, we 
are filled with deep sorrow and humiliation, that so much skill and 
enterprise should be expended in preparing engines for the destruction 
of our fellow-creatures ; that men in a Christian country, who profess 
themselves to be Christians and followers of Him who came to bring 
‘peace an earth, and goodwill to men,’ should set their wits to work 
and use their intellect to manufacture machines to slaughter and destroy 
their fellow-men. While our loving Saviour teaches “Love your 
enemies.” Men teach, destroy your enemies: hate them that hate 
you. How can these things be? ‘Truly the only answer is, “ The 
heart of man is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.” 
But let us turn from that to something more congenial. 

‘¢ WooLFe’s unsinkable ship’s life-boat, constructed for use on board 
passenger ships.” (‘This description, we think, must be somewhat of a 
mistake, for surely a life-boat is not “ constructed for use on board 
passenger ships,’ but rather for use in case of ships being wrecked.) 
This is worthy of men’s intellect—to save life, not to destroy it—so far 
as we could judge, this boat is well calculated to answer the purpose 
for which it is constructed. It is built to carry twenty passengers, in 
addition to the requisite crew, and fitted with air-tight cases on each 
side and fore and aft.””’ Goon, Messrs. Woolfe, and build more and 
more of these life-saving boats, All honour be to you and others who 
spend their talents and energies in producing means for the saving of 
life; if through your means should but one life be saved. To you 
there is more honour and glory than to the greatest General who ever 
lived, who has slain his thousands and tens of thousands, to accomplish. 
some ambitious and mercenary end, 
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Now we come upon other boats, all interesting, of which we can 
mention, but only one—that exhibited by 

Mr. J. P. Wriaurt, of the Bank of England—no doubt he is a sterling 
man, and a man of note, if not now, he surely will be, if his invention 
carries out that which it proposes; should it, it must be invaluable— 
its description :—* A patent collapsing life-boat for saving life at sea. 
These boats are simple in principle; unsinkable, and if required self- 
righting—when closed, occupying one-sixth of the space of an ordinary 
life boat.” We say 2/ it carries out the purpose proposed. We do not 
say if, to throw any doubt upon it, but simply because we have no 
means of judging. 

Passenger ships’ owners can now have no excuse for not carrying a 
sufficient number of life-boats to save in case of need all their pas- 
sengers. If six can be stowed in the space that it occupies to stow one 
of the ordinary boats, it will be culpable negligence if lives are lost for 
want of means of saving them. Yet it will be but of little use having 
them on board, unless they are always placed in the right position, ready 
for use, and the crew well instructed how to make them available. 
How often does it occur that in cases of emergency, especially when 
that emergency suddenly occurs, that with all the appliances, nothing 
is ready, and men are lost. So is it alas! in spiritual things, men are 
surrounded by the means of Grace, yet all are neglected, or hid away, 
or so encumbered that when death stares them in the face, they find 
nothing ready, and then the despairing cry—* Too late, too late.” 
“‘ Be ye therefore ready, for-ye know not the day or the hour in which 
the Son of Man shall come.” 

Well, Mr. Wright, we will leave you for the present, trusting your 
invention will prove all right. 

Ancuors, wonderful for size and usefulness, if not for beauty—pon- 
derous indeed, and well they may be, when we consider the use they 
have to be put to. In these days when we have vessels built of nearly 
10,000 tons burthen, and carrying upwards of 1,000 passengers, with 
crew in proportion, we truly need an anchor of tremendous weight and 
strength, an what chain cables accompany them; fancy the power of 
such a vess:, we were almost going to say of such awful size—what 
must be th: strength of anchor and cable to resist it. Of these, 
perhaps, there are none to surpass those made by Brown, LEnNox & Co., 
Who exhibit ‘‘ Admiral Inglefield’s Patent Double-holding, Self-canting 
Anchor.” Well done, Admiral Inglefield; we congratulate you, far 
better employed were you in inventing this than in directing guns to be 
pointed against your fellow-men. May your anchor be fixed on the 
rock—the Rock, Christ Jesus, and faith be your cable, that you may 
ride in safety in every storm, and that when the storms of life be past, 
you may enter the desired haven, where there shall be no more storms 
nor fear of wreck, but a heavenly and eternal calm—so may it be with 
all of us. 

BELL-CoLEMAN’s MECHANICAL REFRIGERATOR.—Not the least inter- 
esting of the Exhibits. Man here seems to have beaten Nature and 
produces icy-coldness in the hottest weather, yet he does not beat 
Nature but simply uses and controls, making use of the elements to be 
found in her. Through the means of this refrigerator chambers can be 
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filled with an ice-cold atmosphere and continued so in any climate for 
any length of time, so that meat can be brought from any country 
where it is most abundant, and our markets supplied from sources from 
which it would otherwise be impossible; not only so, but what a boon 
it must be to those large vessels which carry their thousands. Hitherto 
the passengers could have fresh meat only by the vessels carrying live 
stock and slaughtering it, as needed on the voyage, now they can store it 
inany quantity for any length of voyage. We are told that this Com- 
pany “ have 18 machines employed in bringing meat from America and 
Australia to this country, each machine cooling from 150 to 250 tons of 
meat by 50,000 to 80,000 cubic feet of air per hour, delivered into the. 
meat chambers at 50° to 80° below zero, Farenheit.” What shall we 
all come to ? what would our forefathers of some 100 year’s ago have 
said had they been told we could bring dead fresh meat 20,000 miles in 
fit and good condition for our London market; that the people of 
England could be fed with meat slaughtered.in Australia and America 
—again would we cry with our friend the Dominie “ Prodigious.” 

Henry Huaues AND Son’s Stand is, perhaps, one of the prettiest 
and most tasty in the Exhibition, and the exhibits are, at the same time, 
among the most useful, They comprise chronometers, clocks, sextants, 
compasses, thermometers, barometers, telescopes, benocular glasses, 
&¢c., &c., and here we find also works of art—water colour paintings of 
ships of much merit, photographs, not, we think, to be surpassed any- 
where; one especially would we mention—a large one of the steamer 
“ Furnessia,” which far exceeds any thing of the kind we have before seen. 

In their instruments, such as chronometers, sextants and quadrants, 
we could not but observe a style and finish not often seen; as to theix 
correctness we must leave experts to judge, but this, we think, may be 
set down as a rule, that those who are particular and anxious that their 
work, whatever it may be, shall be well and carefully finished, are 
equally anxious that all about them shall be correct, especially in those 
things where correctness is of so great importance; the safety of lives 
and property depend upon the correctness of some of these. For instance, 
chronometers, oftentimes—when the weather is such that the officers of 
ships cannot take observations in the ordinary way, work their vessel 
by them, and an error of one minute will take her 15 miles longitude 
out of her course, thus it seriously behoves extreme care and correctness 
in the manufacture. It is thought by many that chronometers are 
made to keep correct and unvarying time ; this is not so, the great object 
is to get them to keep regular time. For instance, some will gain from 
one-tenth of a second to a second a day, or perhaps a little more, or 
lose in like proportion: the great aim is that the gain or loss should be 
regular and decided, so that the rate may be correctly calculated. 

It would take too long to particularize all the matters of interest on 
this stand, yet we must stay to briefly mention the Patent Stellar 
Azimuth Compass. The description given by the firm is: “it enables 
the navigator to take and read off azimuths of the stars and bearings at 
night, as easily and accurately as he can of the sun in the day.” 
‘<The great difficulty hitherto in taking star azimuths has been to suffi- 
ciently illuminate the compass card for reading off at the moment of 
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observation without the glare interfering with the reflection of the star 
of the mirror.” This appears to be obviated by a small lamp being 
placed under the binnacle, which sheds a light only upon the exact 
point required, all the rest being left in darkness. The reflection of 
the star can be distinctly seen, and the compass card read off at the 
same moment to the nearest degree, and thus the ships’ course accu- 
rately known. 

Another instrument, which we believe is somewhat of a speciality of 
this firm, is their ‘‘ Deviatometry.” This instrument is rendered 
necessary since the introduction of iron ships; theiron, as may be 
supposed, affecting the compasses, it is necessary to know what the 
deviation may be. ‘‘It shows either the true or magnetic course of 
the vessel in any latitude, at any time, and at any angle of heel, It 
requires no calculation whatever.” 

But we must leave this stall, and proceed. Yet we seem loth to do 
so, there is so much to interest and please. 

None will doubt the importance of a vessel on a voyage being 
properly steered, and her course being accurately known. Weare all 
on the voyage of life, what course are we steering !—to where are we 
bound—to what haven? No captain sets forth on his voyage without 
knowing to what port he is going. Let us ask, dear reader, do you 
know to what port you are travelling—you are carrying a very 
valuable cargo—your own soul; unless you steer right you will be 
wrecked, and your soul lost, and this is a cargo you cannot yourself 
insure, but Christ will insure it for you, and He will insure it only on 
His own terms; and those terms are—“ without money and without 
price.” He asks only your love, that is the only payment He asks. 
Insure your valuable cargo then at once, and take the Word of God for 
your chart, that you may steer your vessel so as to escape all rocks and 
shoals. Storms and tempests you are sure to meet with, but God holds 
the winds in the hollow of His hand, and will control the elements— 
trust Him, and you will hear Him saying to you, “ Fear not, for I am 
with thee; the waters shall not overflow thee; and I will guide thee 
safely home.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Some Account oF THE DOMINION OF CANADA.,—CHAPTER II. 


I. Description.—The territory comprised in the Dominion of 
Canada contains about 3,500,000 square miles, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and at its southern point reaching the 
44th parallel of latitude. It possesses thousands of square miles of the 
finest forests on the continent; widely-spread coal-fields; extensive 
and productive fisheries; its rivers and lakes are among the largest and 
most remarkable in the world, and the millions of acres of prairie lands 
in the newly opened-up North-west territories are reported as being 
among the most fertile on the continent of America, Canada is divided 
into seven provinces, as below :— 
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1. Quebec... bid ... containing Square miles 193,255 
2, Ontario... bbs isa ‘ 99 107,780 
3. Nova Scotia Las is3 ‘i ‘j 21,713 
4. New Brunswick ... bse “i Pe 27,322 
5. Prince Edward’s Island ... re ‘ij 2,184 
6. British Columbia ... vr Hs e 213,550 
7. Manitoba ... aig ‘ss ,, about 120,000 

And the North-West Territory } “i 2,640,000 


2. Population.—The population at the census in 1871 was 3,602,596, 
Among its inhabitants there were then 219,451 natives of Ireland, 
144,999 of England and Wales, 121,074 of Scotland, 64,477 natives of 
the United States, and 24,162 natives of Germany. The census taken 
in 1881 shows the population to have much increased. The total 
population is now 4,352,080. Manitoba alone shows an increase of 
289 per cent. in the last ten years. | : 

3. Government.—The several provinces have local legislatures, and 
the seat of the Dominion or Federal Parliament is at Ottawa. The 
Government is conducted on the same principle as that of Great 
Britain, viz., the responsibility of the Ministers to Parliament. The 
Governor-General of the Dominion is appointed by the Queen, and 
the Lientenant-Governors of the Provinces by the Governor-General in 
Council. Each province is divided into counties and townships, having 
their own local boards and councils for regulating local taxation for 
roads, schools, and other municipal purposes. Religious liberty prevails. 

4. Education.—The educational system is under the control of the 
various provinces. Free schools are provided, and facilities are afforded 
to successful pupils for obtaining the highest education. 

5. Militia—The militia consists of two forces, the active and reserve, 
the strength of the former being fixed by law at 40,000 (service in 
which is voluntary), and the latter at 600,000, all male British subjects 
between the ages of 18 and 60, not exempted or disqualified by law, 
being liable to be called upon toservein cases of emergency. The active 
militia is clothed, armed with breech-loaders, and equipped, ready to 
take the field at short notice. The force is commanded by a General 
Officer of the English army. Infantry schools are established at 
Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, Fredericton, and Halifax, at 
which officers can obtain certificates. There is alsoa military college for 
the education of cadets, with a four years’ course of study, at Kingston. 

9. Trade.—The following figures show the imports and exports for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, and also the value of the exports 
to, and imports from, the United Kingdom during the same period. 

Value of Imports... a “a ..» Dollars 86,489,747 
Value of Exports... si se een » 87,911,458 
Exports to the United Kingdom _ ,, 45,814,126 
Imports from the United Kingdom ... » 34,461,224 
An examination of these figures, compared with those of the United 
States, shows that the imports of Canada from Great Britain, in pro- 
portion to the population, represent 38s. per head, as against 7s. per 
head in the United States. 

7. Climate.—In a country like the Dominion of Canada, extending 

northward from the 44° of latitude, the climate is naturally variable, 
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but, speaking generally the summers are hotter than in England, and the 
winters colder. However, if the climate of a country is to be measured 
by its productions, then Canada, in the quality of her timber, grains, 
fruits, plants, and animals. must be accorded a front rank. The ex- 
tremes of cold, though of short duration, and the winter covering of 
snow, have given Canada the reputation of having an extremely severe 
climate, and attention has not been sufficiently directed to the cireum- 
stance that by the warmth of the summer months the range of produc- 
tion is extended, in grains, from oats and barley to wheat and maize; 
in fruits, from apples to peaches, grapes, melons, nectarines, and 
apricots ; in vegetables, from turnips, carrots, and cabbages, to the 
ege-plant and tomatoes. Snow and ice are no drawback to the Canadian 
winter. To Canada they mean not only protection to her cultivated 
acres, almost as valuable as a covering of manure, but the conversion of 
whole areas, during several months in the year, to a surface upon which 
every man may make his own road, equal to a turnpike, in any direc- 
tion, over swamp or field, lake or river, and on which millions of tons 
are annually transported at the minimum cost., whereby employment is 
afforded for man and horse when cultivation is arrested by frost. 
Intensity of winter cold has little effect upon the agriculture of a 
country except the beneficial one of pulverising the soil where exposed. 
High spring and summer temperatures, with abundance of rain, secure 
the certain ripening of maize and the melon in Canada, The difference 
between the mean annual temperature of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of Canada for the same latitude is very great, that for the latter being 
much higher: thus wheat is raised with profit in lat. 60° N.,, long. 
122° 31’ W. In Manitoba in lat. 49° 30’ N., long. 97° 30’ W., wheat 
is sown in May and reaped the latter end of August, after an interval 


of 120 days. The great prairie region of Canada has a mean summer . 


temperature of 65°, with abundance of rain; the winters cold and dry ; 
climate and soil similar to that part of Russia where large cities are 
found. It is free from pulmonary complaints and fevers of every type, 
and the country generally is healthy, The snow fall in the west and 
south-west parts of the territories is comparatively light, and cattle 
may remain in the open air all winter subsisting on the prairie 
grasses, which they obtain by scraping away the snow where necessary. 
8. Means of Communication.—There are nearly 7,000 miles of rail- 
way in work in the Dominion, extending from the western portions of 
Ontario to Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and St. John in New Brunswick, 
while its rivers and lakes form a highway during the summer months 
from the interior to the ocean. It may be mentioned that Canada 
possesses the most perfect system of inland navigation in the world. At 
the present time vessels of 600 tons go from Chicago to Montreal by 
way of Lakes Michigan, Huron, Erie, Ontario and the River St. 
Lawrence, a distance of 1,261 miles. The locks on the Welland Canal 
(connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario), and those on the St. Lawrence 
River, are, however, in course of enlargement to 270 feet long and 45 
feet wide, with a depth of 14 feet, and when this great work is com- 
pleted, steamers of 1,500 tons burthen will be able to carry produce 
direct from Western Canada, and the western States of America, to 
Montreal and Quebec, which will effect a further reduction in the cost 
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of transit of cereals and other products. The distance from Chicago to 
Montreal (where ocean-going steamers of 4,000 tons can be moored 
alongside the quays) by the Canadian route, is 150 miles less than from 
Chicago to New York, vwié Buffalo and the Hrie Canal, and there are. 
sixteen more locks and 893 feet more lockage by the latter route than 
by the former. It is, therefore, expected that, upon the completion of 
the enlarged canals, within two years, much of the grain from Western 
Canada, as well as from the Western States of America, will find its 
way to Europe via Montreal, as, in addition to its other advantages, the 
distance from Montreal to Liverpool is about 300 miles less than from 
New York. 

9. Postal and Telegraph Arrangements.—Canada possesses excellent 
postal arrangements, a post-office being found in almost every village, 
and every place of any importance is connected with the electric 
telegraph. 





EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES.—No. 6. 


The very grievous Murrain which fell upon all the cattle of the 
Egyptians, was another grievous blow at the monstrous idolatries of 
this benighted people. By the former plagues their religious ceremonies 
had been interrupted, and their sacred abominations defiled. Now,. 
their chief deities are attacked. Osiris, the saviour, cannot save even 
the brute in which his own soul is supposed to dwell. I refer to the 
bull, Apis, selected as the animal sacred to Osiris in remembrance of | 
the advantages the god-monarch conferred on his people as the 
teacher of agriculture. 

Osiris was worshipped under many forms, but the greatest veneration 
was paid to his living image, the ox Apis, which was the symbol of the 
sun, or Osiris, as the cow was the emblem of the moon, or Isis. Isis 
was esteemed as the cause of the Nile’s abundant and regular inunda- 
tions, which, according to the fable, proceeded from the abundant tears 
shed by Isis for the loss of her husband Osiris, who had been murdered 
by his wicked brother Typhon, who disliked his reforms, This Osiris 
had been a good king. After his violent death, he was supposed to 
have been appointed judge of mankind, Ancient pictures are found 
in which he is represented as leading captive the serpent, the great 
enemy of mankind, or as sitting in judgment on the departed, and 
consigning them to a state of happiness or misery, according to their 
actions in this life. This worship, misdirected as it was, yet showed a 
belief in a future state, and in the dispensing of rewards or punishment 
according to the life on earth. 

Chief among the multitude of Egyptian idols or symbols was the god 
Apis, represented by a bull. The particular animal representing this 
was lodged with great state and honor in his temple at Memphis. He 
was thought to be divinely selected for the purpose, and to be impressed 
with certain marks. His colour must be black, except a triangular 
or square white spot on the forehead, and these must be the figure of 
an eagle on his back, or, as some say, a crescent-shaped white spot on 
the right side. Under the tongue must be a knob shaped like the 
sacred beetle, and the hairs of his tail must be double. 





This representative animal was allowed to live only a certain time, and 
when he had reached this allotted period he was taken in solemn pro- 
cession to the Nile, or some sacred fountain, and drowned in it; but 
according to some, he went of his own accord and drowned himself in 
the Nile on his way to a better world, after living twenty-five years in this. 

After this drowning ceremony, the body was embalmed, and placed 
with great state in the tombs at Memphis. While he lived, he might 
always be seen through the window of his apartment, and was some- 
times brought out to satisfy the curiosity of strangers; thus, living and 
dead, he was fussily honoured. 

After his death the whole nation went into mourning, and exhibited 
all the conventional signs of sorrow, until the priests found another 
bull possessing the distinctive marks. Several years might elapse 
before they could succeed in their search, The people then threw off 
their mourning robes, and appeared in their best attire; and the sacred 
bull was exhibited in state for forty days before being taken to his 
temple at Memphis. The cause of the veneration paid to Apis was 
the belief that in it was contained the soul of Osiris, which, on the 
death of one animal, passed into another of the same class. 

Note incidentally how sadly tainted were the Israelites with the 
idolatry of Egypt. ‘These be thy gods, O Israel,” Dr. Kitto thinks 
the ‘‘ molten calf”. represented Apis, a supposition that seems natural 
enough ; for while the bull was worshipped in person at Memphis, he 
had in other places representative images, sometimes in the form of a 
bull, and also, and perhaps more frequently, in a human figure with a 
bull’s head. How inveterately attached to the worship of Apis the 
Hebrews were, is shown by the ease with which Jeroboam, who had 
resided in Egypt, was enabled to lead Israel to sin by worshipping the 
golden calves he set up in Dan and Bethel, and the worship of which ap- 
pears to have prevailed among the ten tribes to the time of the captivity. 

There are some traces of calf-worship to be obeserved even in our 
own days. The Hindoos still pay reverence to the ox asa sacred animal. 
One partlcular kind of cattle, having a hump upon the shoulders, is 
consecrated to Siva, as the Egyptian bull was to Osiris; these creatures 
are caressed and pampered by the people; they roam at large, and may 
destroy the most valuable crops with impunity ; none dare lay hands 
upon them ; they are everywhere treated with respect. 

In modern times, murrain is not an unfrequent visitation in Egypt ; 
but the disease in Pharoah’s day was very different from every other, as 
well in its extent as in the nature and swiftness of its effects. In one 
day all the cattle of Egypt, which had before been healthy and vigorous, 
died. ‘This disease is not confined, as murrain generally is, to one 
species of animal; it destroyed alike the oxen and the sheep, the horses, 
the asses and the camels; thus their beasts of burden, and the only 
animals they had for locomotion were cut off. Camels were not common 
in Egypt in those days; but the few which had been imported, most 
probably for Pharaoh’s use, shared the common destruction. The miracle 
was rendered more manifest by the distinction which was made between 
the cattle of Egypt and those of Israel. ‘‘Of the cattle of the children 


of Israel died not one.” No human care, no form of quarantine, even 
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if there had been time for such precautions, could have stopped the 
path of a pestilence like this; there is no parallel to it in the history of 
disease and climate; nor could there be a doubt that God had sent this 
plague as a mark of His special displeasure. 

But the only effect it had upon Pharaoh was to harden him. When 
he saw that the cattle of Israel were safe, anger seems to have prevailed 
over every other feeling. 


LEAD THEM TO THEE. 





REy. R. LOWERY. 





| 
1. Lead them,my God, to thee, Lead themto thee, These children 
2. Whenearth looks bright and fair, Fes - tive and gay, Let no de- 
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wy, 
dear of mine, Thou gav-est me. O, by thy love di-vine, 
lu-sivesnare, Lure them a-stray; But from tempt-a - tion’s power, 
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Lead them, my God, tothee, Lead them, Lead them, Lead them to thee. 
Lead them, myGod,to thee, Lead them, Lead them, Lead them to thee, 


ox f | 


















3 E’en for such little ones, 4 Yea, tho’ my faith be dim, 
Christ came a child, I would believe 
And thro’ this world of sin, That thou this precious gift, 
Moved undefiled ; Wilt now receive ; 
O, for his sake, I pray, O, take their young hearts now 3 
Lead them, my God, to thee, Lead them, my God to thee, 





Lead them to thee. Lead them to thee, 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 
NELLIE’S WISH AND HOW IT WAS GRANTED. 


One lovely summer’s day Nellie Brook was seated under a large copper 
beech that stood on the lawn facing Brook Grange. She was a pleasing 
looking child of about twelve, with pretty blue eyes and brown hair. 
Her face with its bright expression, and the sunny smile that lit it up so 
often, told a true tale of her character. She was happy and cheerful, 
not only because she had a home in which she was shielded by her 
father and aunt from al! trouble and care and had a great deal done for 
her pleasure and comfort, but because she really loved her Saviour and 
desired to live for Him. 

Her father was a great student and he spent a good deal of' time in his 
library reading and writing, Her mother had been dead ever since her 
second year, and Mr. Brook’s sister, Mrs. Claine, a childless widow, lived 
at Brook Grange, and brought up Nellie. Mr. Brook and his sister were 
most earnest christian people, and they were indeed rejoiced to see 
Nellie’s young feet were treading the way, that through all the 
difficulties and trials of life they had found to be a path of peace. 

It was holiday time now, and Nellie’s governess was gone right up to 
the north of England, to spend a happy summer with her friends. 
Nellie consequently was thrown very much more with her aunt than 
usual, and even with her father, for he gave up a good deal of his time 
to taking Nellie out and making her holiday a pleasant one. 

Mrs. Claine that day was not well and she was lying down in the 
drawing-room, when Neilie was seated, book in hand, under the tree on 
the lawn. All the morning she had rambled about the house idling, 
and after lunch she had taken her work, and soon tiring of that she had 
brought her book out. The book was a very pretty one, but Nellie did 
not go to it with the zest which she would have had if she had only 
been occupied instead of being idle all the morning. 

At last she grew so weary that she exclaimed; ‘Oh, I do wish I had 
something to do!” 

Nellie thought she was alone, but her father had come quietly across 
the grass, and he had heard her words of lament. 

‘¢ Nellie—my child, have you really nothing to do?”’ 

‘‘Oh! Papa you startled me’’ said Nellie, hastily. 

‘Did I dear? Well, you rather startled me,” said her father. 

“Oh! Papa, what do you mean?” 

«‘T will tell you,” said Mr. Brook, seating himself near Nellie. “TI 
confess I was startled to hear my child say she wished she had some- 
thing todo. I should have hoped that she never was idle, unless it was, 
that having reaily worked hard, she was taking necessary rest, which is 
good for us all.” | 

“Well, papa, I was tired of my book, and I must say I do wish I had 
something to do.” : 

“ How have you spent your day ? asked Mr. Brook. ‘You can’t have 
been very busy, or you would surely never complain of having nothing 


to do.” 
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106 For the Young—WNellie’s Wish and how it was granted. 


‘¢T got up early, Papa, this morning, as I wanted to see how my pony 
was, and then after breakfast I roamed about the house, and went up 
into the tower and looked at the view.” 

“¢ And then?” 

‘¢Oh, then I came down and I looked at the canaries, and talked to 
my pet green one, and I tried my new music, and, and—’’ 

‘“ After lunch,” said Mr. Brook, “ what did you do?” 

¢T began to work, and then I got my book.” 

“ Nellie, do you really wish for something to do?” asked Mr. Brook, 

‘Yes, Papa—really.” 

Well, dear child, believe me if you really wish it you will always 
find work.” 

«Oh, I don’t mean lessons Papa.” 

‘¢ No, no—I remember quite well that it is holiday time, only I see no 
reason why holidays should make my Nellie selfish.” 

‘‘ Selfish—oh Papa!’ and tears rose to Nellie’s eyes. 

‘* Yes, dear, I can’t help noticing that all your endeavours to-day have 
been to please yourself, your wish to find something to do was really 
only another form of selfishness, for you wished it so that you might 
have fresh amusement. Am [ not right ?”’ 

“Yes, Papa, ’’—said Nellie in a low voice “ you always are, you seem 
to read me like a book.” 

Mr. Brook smiled. “ Well, Nellie, I must go in now as I have some 
letters to write before post time. Try and remember that a wish to 
have something to do is a very right one, only don’t think only of your 
own amusement, but try and do something for others. ‘ Will you?” 

‘Yes, Papa.” 

“Then my dear child you may be quite sure that your wish will be 
granted.” | | 

When Mr. Brook went into the house Nellie thought over all he had 
been saying, and she determined she would do what she could for others. 

Nellie did not forget we can do no good thing without God’s help, 
and she asked Him to shew her what to do. 

Going into the house she met the house-maid bringing up some tea to 
her aunt, and she suddenly remembered that she had not been to see 
her very often that day. So when Fanny had left the tray in the 
drawing-room, Nellie entered Mrs. Claine was lying down, and she 
smiled sweetly as Nellie came to her. 

‘Well, dear, have you been out?” 

Nellie told her she had been on the lawn, and then seeing her aunt's 
pillow was very uncomfortably arranged, she offered to settle it. Nellie 
understood how to do it well, and soon Mrs. Claine was much better 
arranged. ‘The pillow smoothed, the cowvrette thrown over her feet, 
and her little table put in order. 

“Thank you dear, you have made me much more comfortable”’ said 
Mrs. Claine ‘I did not like asking Fanny to do anything, as she does 
not seem to understand what I mean, I am so sorry I have been ill all 
day. Your father must have found his study so uncomfortable, as I 
always dust it myself, and it has remained undone.” 

‘‘ Shall I try tomorrow morning aunt ?”? asked Nellie. 
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“Would you dear—I should be so glad. You must do it when he 
goes out, immediately after breakfast. Iam afraid I shall not be down, 
as Dr. Barclay says as long as I have this severe head ache I must not 
get up for breakfast.” 

The next morning Nellie dusted her father’s study carefully, and 
arranged all his papers, and after that, meeting the kitchen maid crying, 
she asked her what was the matter. The girl told her her mother had 
lost per purse at the fair the day before, and now she could not buy the 
children some dresses they much needed. 

Nellie asked her aunt’s leave to cut up some old print dresses of hers, 
and obtaining permission, with Fanny’s help some clothes for the poor 
children were soon in the process of being made. 

Nellie, it must be confessed, found this occupation far more interesting 
than playing with her fancy work. 

She soon found out many things to do. 

She putin order the store cupboard for aunt; she sorted some papers 
for her father, even copied out something for him in her best hand- 
writing. She painted some texts for her aunt’s Sunday-school class, and, 
bordering them with ribbon, made them very pretty indeed. She 
covered some books for the Church and Library, that Ettie the Rector’s 
daughter had not had time to do, and her holiday passed away quickly 
and very happily. 

In living for others Nellie was herself blessed, and she now never 
laments that she wants something to do. 7 : 

Thanks to her kind father’s teaching, she had been shown that the 
happiest work is in finding something to do for others, 

So her wish was granted—was it not? L. E. D. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


In marrying make your own match; do not marry a man to get rid 
of him or to save him. The man who would go to destruction without 
you would aslikely go with you, and perhaps bring you along. Do not 
marry in haste, lest you repent at last. Do not let aunts, fathers, or 
mothers sell you for money or position into bondage, tears, and life-long 
misery, which you must aloneendure, Do not place yourself habitually 
in the society of any suitor until you have decided the question of 
marriage ; human wills are weak, and people often become bewildered, 
and not know their error until it is too late. Get away from their 
influence, settle your head, and make up your mind alone. A promise 
may be made in a moment of sympathy, or even half delirious ecstasy, 
which may have to be redeemed through years of sorrow, toil, and 
pain. Do not trust your happiness to the keeping of one who has no 
heart, no health. Beware of insane blood and those who use ardent 
spirits; shun the man who ever gets intoxicated. Do notrush thought- 
lessly, hastily, into wedded life, contrary to the counsels of your friends, 
Love can wait; that which cannot wait 1s something of avery different 
character, 
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- HOMELY HINTS. 


Coven Drors.—Two pennyworth 
of syrup of camphor and twopenny- 
worth of Friar’s balsam. Shake the 
bottle and take ten drops on a piece 
of loaf sugar, or in a wineglassful of 
cold water, every seven or eight hours ; 
but not immediately before or after a 
meal, 

Conp IN THE HeaAp.—Saturated 
tincture of camphor two drops on 
sugar, or in water, every ten minutes 
for one hour: at the commencement 
of a cold. 

DIARRHEA OR CHOLERA. — Take 
from six to ten drops of Mwbini’s 
tincture of camphor on a piece of 
sugar, every ten minutes, till relieved, 





or till a doctor arrives. As a pre- 
caution against these diseases it will 
be well to attend to the ‘ Advice’ 
concerning vegetable matter, bones, 
drains, etc. To keep the house well 
ventilated by opening windows at the 
top and bottom, and to be scrupulously 
clean, both in person and the house. 
To avoid eating unripe fruit, and 
vegetables that are not fresh, or that 
are badly cooked. The following is 
also a good remedy: a teaspoonful of 
tincture of catechu, a small teaspoon- 
ful of prepared chalk, and one drop oi 
oil of peppermint in a wineglassful of 
cold water, 


PLEASANT JOTTINGS. 


FuLtt oF Arrs.— ‘ Well, John,” 
said a little Sunday-school boy, “I 
guess theyll buy Miss —-— (the 
boy’s teacher) for a music book, 
next time they want a new one.” 
“Why?” said John. ‘“Why? She 
is chuck full of airs.” ‘* Pride goeth 
before destruction.” Children’ are 
more observing than older persons are 
aware sometimes. | 

OprrINron.—Social opinion is like a 
sharp knife. There are people who 
regard it only with terror, and dare 
not touch or meddle with it; there 


are others who, in rashness or defiance, 
seize it by the blade, and get cut by 
it; and still there are others who 
grasp it discreetly and boldly by the 


_ handle, and use it to carve out their 


Own purposes. 

Two SIDES oF SCANDAL.—No one 
loves to tell a tale of scandal but to 
him or her who loves to hear it. 


_ Learn to rebuke and silence the de- 


" tracting tongue by refusing to hear. 


Never let the undertaker use your ear 
in which to dig the grave of another's 
good name. 





SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THe Expositions AND COMMEN- 
TARY OF St. PAvL’s EPISTLE TO THE 
Romans, by the Rey. C. Neil, M.A., 
R. D. Dickinson.—Any studious, 
thoughtful reader or teacher has in 
this book 650 pages of aids and helps 
of sterling value. 
bined with the popular and the spiri- 
tual, presented in an attractive form. 
The special feature, and a most im- 
portant one, is a comparative table 
of the variations between the Versions 
of 1161, and the Revised Version of 


1881, the insertion of the Grec/: is of | 


The critical is com- | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


{ 





value to the student. The price is 
only 3s. 6d. in strong binding. 

TALEs OF Trust, embracing Au- 
thentic Accounts of Providential 
Guidance, Assistance and Deliver- 


_ance. Written and selected by H. L. 
Hastings. London: E. Bagster and 
Sons. A book full of illustrations of 


God’s faithfulness towards His people. 
The perusal of these pages will en- 
courage the faith of the doubting, and 
increase the confidence of believing 
hearts. We recommend Tales ot 
Trust to all our readers. 
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JOHN B. GOUGH. 


Tur following short sketch of the life of this celebrated man is 
written in the hope that some of our readers may learn to take some 
practical interest in the Temperance Cause of which Mr, Gough is such 
a well-known and ardent advocate. 

The father of J. B. Gough was a soldier and served in the Peninsular 
war where he was wounded, and in consequence had to retire from 
active service, when he was granted a Government pension of £20. in 
order to augment this allowance he went into service and his wife kept 
the village school at Sandgate, in Kent, where their son John was born 
in August, 1817, They had only one other child, a girl, two years 
younger than John. The father seems to have retained the habit of strict 
discipline which he had learned while a soldier, although his son always 


speaks of him with love and respect. Very different was the mother, of _ 


whom her son speaks in the following terms : “ Her heart was a fountain 
Whence the pure waters of affection never ceased to flow—her very being 
seemed twined with mine and ardently did I return her love.” 
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110 | John B. Gough. 


Gough received his first lessons in his mother's school, which he lef; 
and afterwards attended another school where he became a teacher at 
ten years of age. He left school altogether, however, when he was 
eleven, so that it will be readily imagined that his education was not of 
the most perfect kind. He was by nature a good reader, and when 
only eight years old was called upon to read to William Wilberforce, 
who was then visiting in the neighbourhood, and who was so pleased 
with the boy’s performance that he gave him a book. 

About this time John met with an accident, the effects of which are 
said to occasionally show themselves even now. A man who was 
engaged in digging a trench struck the boy a severe blow on the head 
which nearly proved fatal, 

When John was but twelve years of age he left England (in June, 
1829) for America, where he has resided ever since. For some long 
time his career was most chequered, and after the death of his mother 
in 1884, he began a course of dissipation. His downward progress was 
slow, but it it was very sure, and as he became worse socially so, natu- 
rally, his business prospects became more and more darkened. We find 
him joining two companies of actors, both of which collapsed and in 
consequence he was twice discharged penniless. Then he went back to 
the trade of bookbinding which he had learned shortly after his arrival 
in America. After a short spell of this work he engaged himself to the 
captain of a fishing vessel, with whom he spent several months, and 
during his voyage was obliged to be temperate. Upon his return he 
obtained work at Newbury Port, where he married, when in his twenty- 
first year, His reformation was of very short duration, and he speedily 
took to drinking, the passion for which was now stronger than ever. 

After a while, a publican at whose store John was very frequently 
to be found, started him in business, but although he was an excellent 
workman, and might have secured a good connection, his drinking pro- 
pensities ruined his prospects, as they have done, and are continuing to 
do, thousands of others. 

In one of his drunken fits he set fire to his bed aud narrowly escaped 
being burnt to death. Deliriwm tremens ensued, and Gough's life was 
despaired of, but he eventually recovered, only, however, to disregard 
the warning. 

We cannot enter into a full account of the vicissitudes through which 
he passed, and have only dealt thus at length with the dark side of 
Mr. Gough’s life in the hope that the reader may enlist his energies on 
the side of total abstinence. Let him remember that Gough, as well as 
every other drunkard, commenced his career as a moderate drinker. 

The turning point, however, came at last. In July, 1842, Gough 
witnessed a procession of Band of Hope children, the sight of which 
caused his thoughts to wander to the happy days of his early life at 
Sandgate, and to his departed mother, but having no one to encourage 
him to a better life (his wife and child had died during the previous 
winter, whilst he himself was drunk) these reflections soon passed 
away. 

In October of the same year, however, Gough was induced to sign 
the pledge, and he now applied himself to his business, and regularly 
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attended temperance meetings, where although he had no idea of ever 
becoming a lecturer, his services as speaker soon became in great 
demand, and he had to obtain a short leave of absence from his work 
to fulfil engagements in distant towns. He never returned to his work, 
and his full time has ever since been devoted to the temperance cause. 

For the sake of any of our readers who may have broken the pledge, 
we wish to refer to one incident which happened shortiy after this, and 
when Gough was about 25 years of age. Whilst at Boston he met 
some old acquaintances, and entering an oyster shop, unconsciously 
drank a glass of wine. Immediately it occurred to him that he had 
broken his pledge, and that in so doing he had undone all, and was 
worse in his own estimation than before he had signed the pledge. He 
returned to Worcester to bid adieu to his friends, but these were earnest 
Christian men and women, and their kind treatment saved the man. 
He re-signed the pledge, and became ‘“‘a more uncompromising foe to 
alcohol than ever before.’’ 

He married again very happily in November, 1848, and in 1848 his 
father arrived in America, after having been separated from his son for 
seventeen years. 

In 1853 Gough was invited to England, where he met with a hearty 
welcome, and remained lecturing for two years, and then only left after 
having made an engagement to return in two years. Accordingly, we 
find him again in 1857 in our midst, and this time he stayed for three 
years. 

Upon his return to the United States he remained continuously at 
work for nearly twenty years, when he again paid a visit to England, 
and this visit will be well within the recollection of all who read this 
article. | 

He has again left us, but is still at work in America, and we hope 
that his life may be long spared to further the good cause with which 
his name is so intimately connected, and that he may be the means of 
rescuing many more souls from the curse of drink, that great evil, 
which is threatening the very life of the nation. 


THE CUCKOO. 
Translated from the Dutch. 


CONCLUDED. 


It was a lovely day in spring—everything round him seemed to 
smile, and witha light heart the youth went on his way, stopping every 
now and then to listen to the song of the bird. All of a sudden the 
voice of the cuckoo awakened a strange emotion within his heart, Every 
time this cry sounded upon his ear, it seemed to recall to him confused 
remembrances of some time long past. He raised his head to try and 
discover the bird, but immediately he drew near the tree on which he 
imagined it to be perched, the light creature had fluttered away to 
recommence elsewhere his monotonous song. As he followed it along 
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in this way he arrived unconsciously into the very heart of the deep 
wood: Afraid of having lost his way, he tried to extricate himself from 
the labyrinth of trees, when all at once he caught sight of a tall stone, 
standing at the foot of an oak, On it was inscribed in large letterg :— 
‘TIVE YEARS AGO IN THIS SPOT 
OUR ONLY CHILD, 
Maurice VAn EVENLO, 
WAS CARRIED AWAY BY MIsSCREANTS 
To OUR EVERLASTING REGRET. 
Ist. or May, 1588. 

Wolfeam felt strangely moved at the sight of this inscription, without 
knowing why or wherefore, he felt the tears coming into his eyes. Was 
it pity for the poor parents in their trial? ‘I'he oftener he read the 
inscription, the more his heart beat as on the eve of some unexpected event. 
He sat down, his head resting upon his hands, the events of his youth 
unfolding themselves before him as he cast back the glances of memory, 
He recollected having followed from village to village a band of rude 
vagabonds, and of having been taken away from them with violence by 
the persons who had brought him up. His adopted parents had often 
related these circumstances to him, but that had happened thirteen 
years before, and his memory could not recall anything which 
had taken place before that time. He had, it is true, a vague 
recollection of having once lived in a large and handsome house, but 
all that was confused, and he was unable to tear aside the veil in which 
his early childhood was enshrouded. 

The voice of the cuckoo awakened him from his reverie. 

“Yes, [ know you, you beguiling bird,’’ he said, at the same time 
turning his head round towards the tree,from which the sound proceeded, 
‘You have caused me to lose my way, and I only wish you’d help me 
out of this wood.” . 

“Cuckoo !” repeated the bird, flying away. 

‘‘Very well, Pll follow you, little bird,’ said Wolfeam. 

And he was just rising from his grassy seat, when his glance fell upon 
a stranger, who seemed to be proceeding slowly towards him. 

It was an old man, with hair as white as snow ; he was evidently 
infirm, and walked with difficulty,and a large dog, very nearly blind, 
was at his side. 

“ Down, Lace!’ he cried, as the two drew near the youth. ‘“ Down, 
old fellow, and don’t make all that barking.” 

Wolfeam saluted the old man respectfully, and said: ‘‘ I have been 
led here sir, as by an invisible hand, and have been much struck by the 
inscription which I have just read upon that stone.” 

“You are not then from this partof the country ?” inquired the old 
man. 

“No,” replied Wolfeam, and he then related to him the object of his 
ourney. 

- Really !” said the old man. ‘And you say that an invisible hand 
has led you hither. May I ask what means it has made use of ?” 

‘© A Cuckoo,” replied Wolfeam. 

‘A Cuckoo ?” said the old man with surprise. 
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‘Yes, that bird beguiled me into the very midst of this wood, I 
following it on, absorbed] in my own thoughts, and I am very glad I 
met you, for I was afraid of quite losing my way in all these winding 

aths.” 
j ‘¢ But now, that’s very strange!’ said the old man, as if to himself— 
at the same time looking at the young man with an expression of trouble 
and perplexity. 

‘¢ You seem surprised,’ observed Wolfeam. 

The old man made noreply. He hid his face in his hands, as if for the 
purpose of recalling the past. Lace at the same time lay crouching 
down beside Wolfeam. He never ceased sniffing and lifting up his 
head, as if he were himself searching into the past for some 
recollection. 

Wolfeam pushed the dog aside and repeated his question. 

“ Yes,”’ continued the old man, “it is strange, it was just this very 
bird, ‘the Cuckoo,’ that caused the sad loss which is recorded on that 
stone. Listen young man, and I[’ll tell you the whole story.” 

They seated themselves side by side upon a bank, and the old man 
related with much emotion what our readers already know, adding 
that two days after the disappearance of the child he had himself been 
found half dead and tied to the foot of the tree. 

Wolfeam on his side could not forbear uttering an exclamation of 
surprise. | 

‘¢ All this is indeed very curious,’ he said, 

‘“‘Y can see that you are, like myself, very much surprised at this 
fellow’s way of going on,” said the old man at the same time drawing 
off the dog, who persisted in sniffing, and could not be persuaded to quit 
Wolfeam, | 

“‘ Certainly,” said the youth, “‘it seems to me that things that have 
till now perplexed my mind a good deal, are beginning to grow clearer. 
The more you speak of the bird that led the little child into the heart of 
this wood, and of the dark complexioned men who carried him off, after 
they had bound vow, the more the veil that covers my early years seems 
to disperse.” 

Wolfeam then related all that he knew of his own history—the 
curious impression which the cry of the cuckoo had made upon him, 
and his own confused remembrances, and as the story gradually 
unfolded itself, the old man’s face brightened up, while he kept his 
eyes fixed on the young traveller, until carried along by an irresistible 
impulse, he exclaimed, “ Young man! look at me, and tell me if you 
have no recollection of a gentle-looking lady with soft eyes, of an old 
man, of—” 

“Yes! yes!” exclaimed Wolfeam, at the same time pressing his 
forehead, the temples of which were throbbing violently. 

Again was heard the cry of the Cuckoo. 

‘‘ Come young man, come with me,’’ exclaimed the old man, “ come, 
that I may be put out of this cruel uncertainty. The eye of a mother 
can well discover what old Walter can only suspect.” 

And, as far as his feeble strength would allow, he led the young man 
along, while Lace, endeavouring to express his delight appeared as if he 
had grown ten years younger. | 
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“But, why !” exclaimed the old man in great surprise, “ if here isn’t 
Madame Van Evenlo herself—She’s coming towards us. Ah, yes,” he 
continued, “‘it’s to-day exactly sixteen years since the child was stolen 
away—she must be coming to pray by the memorial stone. Look at 
her, young man, and listen to the voice of the heart,” 

It was indeed the lady of Evenlo, but changed and aged, not, indeed, 
by years, but by sorrow. Clothed in deep mourning, she advanced slowly 
to the place where the two were standing. Ata slight distance from 
the older man, it was only his presence she was aware of, 

“Oh, it’s you, Walter, is it?’’ she said, looking up. ‘‘ You've come 
to mingle your tears with mine in remembering our beloved child. But 
how is it youare smiling ? Oh, Walter, is it possible that you can find 
it in your heart to smile on such a day as this ?” 

Walter tried to speak, but his heart was too full. He could only 
point to young Wolfeam. Wolfeam felt his heart leap at the sound of 
that sweet voice, which seemed to come back to him like the echo of a 
strain of music heard long before, and instinctively he stepped forward 
a few paces. 

« Who is this young man ?”’ asked the lady, 

«* A vagabond, noble lady,” replied Wolfeam, ‘‘stolen away many years 
ago by the gipsies; rescued from them by some brave and good people, 
and able by God’s help to give you some clue to—” 

Emotion prevented his completing his sentence, the tears chased each. 
other down his cheeks, 

Madame Van Evenlo’s attention was arrested. A bright glow over- 
spread her cheeks. She repeated in a soft tone, looking at the same 
time into the face of the young man, “carried away by gipsies—giving. 
me some Clue, is it possible that this can be my son ?” 

Her face brightened,—for her this was indeed a spring day, after a 
long and dreary winter. Suddenly, as if the truth had been revealed to 
her by a lightning flash—carried -along by an impulse that seemed 
independent of her own will, oblivious of everything round her, and 
yielding to the irresistible instinct of a mother, she advanced towards 
Wolfeam, looked him earnestly in the face and exclaimed, * Can it be 
possible ? Maurice! My son !”’ 

“Yes, noble lady,” said Walter—‘ Nature cannot belie itself. 
Look, and say if those are not his own blue eyes, so soft, and yet se 
bright.” 

“No, no, my heart cannot deceive me,’’? exclaimed his lady. ‘“ Yes it 
has told me the truth,” 

And uttering a loud cry, she rushed forward, and threw herself con- 
vulsively into the arms of the young man. 

What joy it was! what a happy meeting! The two returned together 
to the house, the happy mother’s arm in that of her long-lost child, her 
hand clasping his, while the face turned towards her own felt itself 
covered with kisses, The old servant followed, carrying the load which 
had so long rested upon the shoulders of Maurice. 

Once again ‘‘Cuckoo! cuckoo!” sounded from the depths of the 
orove. 

‘‘ Dear, blessed bird,” said Maurice, raising his head, which until then 
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nad been leaning against that of his mcther. ‘Sing on, sing always, 
dear bird. You it was indeed, who led me into the path of misfortune, 
but you brought me _ back into the way of happiness again. How 
wonderful are the leadings of providence. Yes, directed by God, all 
things work together for our best good.” 

The lord of Evenlo happened to be absent, but on his return to the 
vastle that evening, the joyous voices that he heard convinced him that 
some happy and unusual event must have taken place. He soon heard 
the good news, and his father-heart was not long in itself in recognising 
in the new ouest at his mansion, his beloved and long-lost son. 

A messenger was sent to Hermann Van Boeningen, merely requesting 
him, without explaining why, to come as quickly ¢ as hecould to Byenlo. 
Beeningen made no delay in coming, for he expected to hear some 
important intelligence. 

‘Who knows ?”? he thought to himself, «‘ I shall certainly be named 
as his executor, if he has made a will, if not, I shall naturally be his 
heir-at law.” 

But at the same time a secret fear, the offspring of remorse at the 
crime he had so long before committed, whispered in his ear. 

“Ts it possible that they have come upon some trace of the child ? 
Some proof of the steps I took to get him out of the way r” 

His heart beat quick as he mounted his horse for the journey. 

‘What has happened ?’’ he said to Walter, as he crossed the threshold 
of the great hall-door. 

The old man made no reply, but with a countenance full of joy he 
pointed out to him his master and mistress, who came forward each 
leaning upon an arm of their son. 

“ We have found our son again, our own iong-lost Maurice,” exclaimed 
both father and mother at once. ‘‘ Come and share our joy.’ 

Hermann, started. He opened his mouth without being able to 
articulate a single word—then falling down, he sank into a state of 
insensibility. A sudden stroke of appoplexy had seized him. 

When the surgeon for whom they immediately sent, arrived, the 
pallor of death was already upon his face, and his last words were, as he 
expired in the arms of his kinsman— 

“Forgive me, and may the Almighty pardon a miserable sinner. It 
was [ who carried away your son.” 

May we hope the unhappy man’s prayer for forgiveness was heard ! 

This melanciioly event put a stop to the rejoicings which would have 
been celebrated at the castle on the occasion of finding the lost heir, 
but none the icss intense and thankful was the gladness that reigned in 
the hearts that loved him. We need scarcely inform the reader that 
Maurice did not return to Uneemburg. His father promised to arrange 
matters to the satisfaction of all parties. He sent a messenger to the 
village where dwelt the adopted parents of his son, and invited them, 
together with the worthy printer, to pay him a visit at his castle. 

‘Tt was not long before his mother discovered that Maurice no longer 
observed the ceremonies of the Church of Rome. On her making some 
observation to him on the subiect, he made use of the opportunity to 

explain to her the simpler and more scriptural doctrines which he had 
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been taught at Uneemburg, He drew from his travelling trunk the 
two remaining bibles, which were still there, and persuaded his parents 
to read them for themselves, and the Lord blessed his efforts. Maurice 
had ere long the great joy of hearing from his parents themselves that 
they were seeking salvation in Jesus only, and when Halthaus and 
the adopted parents of Maurice arrived at Evenlo, the family festival 
was sanctified by the acknowledgment of a common faith. In the year 
1626, the beloved standard of Holland floated once more from the tower 
of the old manor-house, and Maurice added to the armorial bearings 
upon his escutcheon, a cuckoo, as a remembrance of the events of his 
youth, for the bird had, under the guidance of Divine Providence, led 
him, caused him to be where he was taught the truth, awakened 
slumbering memories, and led him back to his father’s house. 

And in the centre of the forest, the memorial stone was superseded by 
a simple monument to the faithful Walter, who had also, in the last 
years of his life, sought and found the treasure which neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt, and which no thief can break in to steal. 

JANET. 
THE END. 


A VISIT TO THE NAVAL AND SUBMARINE EXHIBITION. 
By A. D. H. 


Berore leaving the stall of Messrs. Henry Huaues & Son, we think 
the Aneroid Barometer claims some attention; and a brief description 
will not be uninteresting, for which we must acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to a little pamphlet entitled “The Aneroid Barometer, how to buy 
and how to use it.’’ Most persons are familiar with the old fashioned 
Mercurial Barometer which is now being rapidly superseded by the 
Aneriod, and necessarily so, for while the former cannot be otherwise 
than to a certain extent cumbersome, and unportable, the latter is as 
portable as a watch and can be made into as handsome an ornament for 
the drawing room as a clock. It can be made as small as a sixpence and 
yet be perfect and correct, and is often made small enough to hang as 
an ornament to a watch chain. 

The late Admiral I'itzroy says “‘ Aneriods are now made so portable 
that a pilot or chief boatman may carry one in his pocket, as a railway 
guard carries his timekeeper; and thus provided, pilots crusing for 
expected ships would be able to caution strangers arriving if bad weather 
were impending, or give warning to coasters or fishing boats.’ The 
same authority says, ‘“ ‘The Aneroid is gwick in shewing the variation of 
atmospheric pressure, and to the navigator who knows the difficulty, at 
times of using the Barometor, this instrument is a great boon, for it can 
be placed out of harms way and is not affected by the ships motion.” 
This is certainly a very great advantage over the Mercurial Barometer 
for the mercury must be constantly affected by the motion of the ship, 
the Aneroid has the same advantage over the mercury as a /ever clock 
over the pendulum. To carry about a pendulum clock would be 
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perfectly useless, but a lever clock or watch will go any where, may be 
placed in any position without being affected, so with the Aneroid. 
Admiral Fitzroy said “ He had one in constant use for ten years and it 
appeared as good then as at first.” Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E, of 
the Ordinance Survey Department says ‘‘This is a most valuable 
instrument ; it is extremely portable. I have had one in use for up- 
wards of ten years and find it to be the best form of Barometer as a 
weather glass that has been made.” 

‘Captain Sir Leopold McClintock in his account of his voyage in search 
of Sir John Franklin’s party, states that atmospheric changes were 
indicated first by the Aneroid, then by the Sympiesometer; and lastly 
by the Mercurial Barometer; thus adding further valuable proof of the 
superior sensibility of this instrument.” 

A slight description of the construction of the Aneroid will not we 
think be out of place, we will therefore again quote from the pamphlet 
before mentioned :—‘ The indications obtained by the motion of the 
needle on the dial will first claim our attention. These arise from 
the pulsations or throbbings of a vacuum chamber which is composed of’ 
two discs of corrugated German Silver, firmly soldered together, to each 
of which is firmly soldered a brass centre, one with a threac on it to 
screw the chamber to the base plate: the other, plain witha hole drilled 
across it, to receive a knife edge which suspends the vacuum chamber 
from a powerful spring. On these principally depend the action of the 
instrument. The base or foundation plate is of iron or brass and 
circular in form; to this the vacuum chamber previously described is 
firmly attached, while a strong iron carriage fixed across the chamber 
supports the main spring, which, acting in direct opposition to the 
undulation of the vacuum chamber, give rise to the variations of the 
needle right and left on the dial. 

This will give some idea of the Aneroid; want of space will not 
allow us to go more fully into detail. To those who are interested in 
this instrument and desire to know more of it than we can give here we 
would recommend this little pamphlet. 

There are many other instruments exhibited by this firm which deserve 
Special attention, but we must not prolong our stay here or we shall 
have to pass by others which demand attention, 

There is great appropriatness in the position of Messrs. RepspALE & 
Co’s. stall, or we should rather say room, for it is aroom full of lamps of 
all kinds and description :—Lamps for colza oil, and lamps for candles ; 
lamps for petroleum, and lamps for mineral sperm, side lamps and anchor 
lamps, engine room lamps and saloon lamps, bull’s eyes and hurricanes ; 
but time would fail us to enumerate all the different kinds. And all 
alight too, enlightening all around, they seemed, such their brightness, 
to almost eclipse the gas. 

But the uninitiated may not understand what are the kind of lamps 
Wwe are speaking of and to what purposes they are put. Be it under- 
stood then they are all ‘‘ Marine Lamps.’ Side lamps are those which are 
placed at the ship’s sides at night; they have different colored lenses, to 
indicate “‘ Port” and ‘Starboard,’ so that when too dark to see the ship 
itself the lights can be seen at a considerable distance ; and by the color 
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of the lenses, approaching vessels can see her position and the course she 
is steering. The anchor or mast head lantern is one that is hung, ag the 
name indicates, at the mast head when the vessel is lying at anchor, so 
that vessels passing to and fro may avoid collision with her. The 
hurricane lamp is so constructed that no wind however strong is able to 
blow it out—at least, so they say—and this is a very important matter 
when the wind blows “ great guns.” 


(To be continued.) 


BANK HOLIDAY, AND HOW I SPENT IT. 


By Geora@rt Norris WILLOMATTY, 


Whuexze shall I spend my holiday ? was a question that I had been 
asking myself for days. Oneplaceafter another was thought of, and 
put on one side. One place would be too crowded; another place would 
draw together too many of the rougher classes; and riot and drunken- 
ness was to be avoided. At last my eye fell upon the following 
advertisement :— 

‘ First cheap excursion to Calais and back (via Dover), from Victoria, 
Holborn Viaduct, Ludgate Hill, and Elephant and Castle station, by 
special trains, and the magnificent twin steamship “ Calais-Douvres,” on 
Whit-Monday. Second class and fore-cabin, 10/s.; First class and 
saloon, 15/s. Leaving Victoria at 7.5 a.m., Holborn Viaduct and 
Ludgate Hill at 7.0 a.m., Elephant and Castle at 7.5 a.m., Chatham at 
8.15, and Canterbury at 9.25 a.m., arriving at Dover about 9.55 a.m. 
Returning from Calais same evening at 5.30 p.m-, and Dover at 8.0. 
p.m. As only a limited number of tickets will be issued, to prevent 
disappointment early application should be made to the Booking offices 
at any of the above stations, or of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C., on or before Saturday.” 

This was just the thing to suit me, the chance of a pleasant 
journey by sea and land, with the privilege of getting beyond the 
scenes of riot and drunkenness, which do so much to disgrace our great 
public holidays, decided me in my choice. To Calais I would go! 
Accordingly, getting up at five o'clock in the morning, after having an 
early breakfast at a coliee-house, | made my way to the Victoria Station, 
just in time to see the train that was to take us, backing in to the 
station. On the platform I found a little over 100 respectable people, 
who were to be my fellow passengers to Dover. All in the station was 
quiet and peaceful. The bustle of the day had not commenced. How 
different it would be on that same platform a few hours later. Well, I 
thought, does not this pay one for starting an hour or two earlier? 
Exactly at five minutes past seven, the advertised time, the whistle 
sounded, and off we started. The morning was cloudy, and the rain 
was falling: and “the weather,’ with its probable effects upon our 
anticipated sea passage, served as the topic of conversation in the 
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earriage, and by this means, all in the compartment, were soon at ease, 
and in conversation with each other. To describe the occupants of this 
compartment would be interesting. There were two pair of loving 
couples, all friends, who had joined together for a long days’ outing. 
They were, of course, engrossed upon themselves ; in whispered soft- 
nesses, these mutually pleased themselves—they were happy in their 
own happiness. And the journey from London to Dover was 
short enough to them. Besides these were a respectable elderly 
couple who seemed to have come out for the longest journey in their 
lives; the good woman was a veritable “ Mrs. Brown,” and she had not 
forgot the basket. The good old folks seemed prepared to enjoy them- 
selves, Which I sincerely trust they did. Besides these was ,a sickly 
and studious youth, and myself and my friend Jones, who had many 
times before been between the shores, and who merely took the present 
opportunity of ashort season of refreshment and reminder. 

Now and then we would all fall into general conversation. Objects 
of interest in passing the hop fields, the wheat fields, the passing mail 
train—all served as stimulants to conversation. All went as pleasantly 
as could be wished. ‘The stations were passed in quick succession, and 
by ten o’clock, we safely landed on the Admiralty Pier, Dover, and 
alongside of the famous twin-steamship, the “ Calais-Douvres,’” by 
which we were to be conveyed over to Calais. It was still slightly 
raining, end still great black clouds were hanging about overhead. 
Every now and then the showering spray of a larger wave than the 
rest would come over from the other side of the noble stone pier, against 
which it had broken, and splash us well over, and thus we were reminded 
of what we might expect so soon as were well out of harbour shelter. 
Already in the distance we could see the “ white horses ’’ careering in 
wild glee. Some as’ they stepped on board seemed to look back at the 
people on the pier, as though they would have preferred to have 
exchanged places with them. Presently there is a commotion on the 
pier, a change of signals, a man waving a red flag, porters crying “ clear 
the line ’—now a whistle, then the sound of an approaching train, 
which soon became visible, slackening speed till it stood alongside the 
vessel. This was the train from Ludgate Hill, for which we were wait- 
ing. Soon the people had all passed from this train on to the boat; 
and now, with a burden of about 750 souls, this truly beautiful boat 


proudly steamed away. Of this boat I had heard much. I had been told 


that it was specially built to prevent sea-sickness; or at least to reduce 
ittoa minimum. Well, perhaps this led me too expect too much, Of 
the general appointments of the boat I cannot speak too highly. It is 
beautifully constructed, and elegant in finish. It indeed looks a noble 
vessel ag viewed from the pier. But if those poor folk, who always 
suffer on salt water from that terrible ‘ mal-de-mer,” think that they 
can journey on this boat with impunity, I fear that they will be dis- 
appointed. Certain it is that we had a tolerably good rocking. Only a 
comparative few were found to be well able to master the passage. 
With regard to the special fitness of this particular boat for preventing 
this distressing malady, or “reducing it to a minimum,” all I can say 
1s, how bad it must then be for those who cross such a sea in the 
mere familiar-shaped paddle-wheel steamers. 
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The “ Calais-Douvres,” is a fine boat withal, and when I again cross 
the channel, I should like to cross in her; yet I should hardly care to 
trust myself on board, if she was going to attempt to cross the Atlantic, 
She is doubtless, however, well adapted for the purpose for which she 
is now employed; and on this particular occasion she made the passage 
in a little over an hour and a half. By that time we were safely landed 
on Calais Pier. It was now just twelve o'clock. Here were hotel-touters 
distributing cards to all who came on shore. And there were also no 
few children who were very earnest in their applications to the landing 
visitors—‘“‘un sou, monsieur.’’ Leaving others to do as they would, I 
and my friend pass at once into the town, and as soon as possible get a 
dinner, which by this time we feel much in need of. After dinner we 
stroll off to where the tramcars start for St. Pierre; for we have just 
found out that this is a féteday, and that we cannot do better than go 
over to Cologne, for most of the Calais people are going there, it being 
a favourite place with them on account of its pleasure gardens and 
estaminets. Ina few minutes we gain the place of departure, and are 
soon mounted upon a tram as familiar as any that run up and down the 
London roads. The fare to St. Pierre is Id. Hverything seems very 
cheap in Calais. At least we found it so in the houses which we had to 
do with ;: but these were the French houses, and a very small knowledge 
of French is sufficient for anybody to get on in these. Atthe English 
houses, the prices may possibly be higher. At the end of a very 
pleasant ride, through the town gates, out past the barriers and fortifi-. 
cations, and on through the best part of St. Pierre, we were landed 
just where the country begins to open out. Having previously 
ascertained how we might make a pleasant round, taking in Cologne 
with two or three other pretty villages, we started off. The walk—an 
extremely pleasant one, despite the rain—took up the whole of the 
time at our disposal: the distance being from 8 to 10 English miles. 
On this road we saw, what is familiar to all those who have travelled 
in Roman Catholic countries—a very high crucifix made of iron, with 
stone kneeling steps, and in front a tablet inscribed and addressed to 
the faithful; who should here offer so many prayers and paternosters, 
offering them for sodoing 40 days indulgence, But as we were not of 
the superstitious faithful, without staying longer than to pity two or 
three of the poor country-folk, who, priest-deceived, were kneeling 
before the uplifted figure—we passed on; and got back into Calais just 
in time for a quick glance round the Museum. It is well worth a visit, 
and contains a few very fine pictures, ‘hen after a hasty meal we had 
again to hurry on board. All along the pier there was a line of people 
drawn up to see the excursionists depart. All seemed good humour and 
jollity: and what seemed worthy of notice was the absence of drunken 
people. There was only one noteworthy exception: and that was a 
young fellow, one of the inhabitants of the town, who was standing 
on the pier drunk and noisy, and who was trying to sing ‘‘ Rule 
Brittania.”’ ‘This poor fool—the only drunken person on the pier—was 
a young Englishman! I was not the only one on board who felt 
pained by the scene. | 

The boat left her moorings exactly at six. As she steamed out of 
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the harbour the people on the pier gave us cheer after cheer, accom- 
panying each cheer with a waving of handkerchiefs and hats. This 
was responded to by us in right hearty English goodwill. After this 
good-bye we had a passage of which I can hardly speak with pleasure. 
It was through pelting rain, mist and fog. But taking the day asa 
whole, it was a delightful holiday : and if it had only been fine—well, 
it was not! 

The moral for our readers is this; if you want to have a good day’s 
trip, take a similar excursion to Calais. You may secure a finer da 
than we did, then the enjoyment will be even greater. As for the 
expense, it is comparatively slight, the cost to each of us not being 
much over 15/s. Many had gone the same day, not ten miles from 
home, and spent more. Sucha use of a Bank Holiday as we made is 
surely not an unwise one. We therefore offer this article to our friends 
as a suggestion. 





EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES.—No. 6. 


Tue sixth plague is ushered in with a peculiar ceremony. Moses 
appears before Pharaoh, bearing in his hand a censer filled with ashes 
from the furnace. He has no message for him now, and givey us 
warning of the impending disaster. He sways the censer, and the ashes 
fly up towards heaven; the winds take hold of them, and carry them in 
all directions, scattering them far and wide. “The small dust descends 
upon all present; it is spread through the courts and chambers of the king’s 
house, it is borne upon the wings of the wind through all the land of 
Egypt; and wherever it falls it burns like sparks from a furnace; it 
stings and blisters every place it touches. Boils and blains spring forth 
under it; the magicians cannot stand before Moses because of the boils, 
for the boil is upon them and upon all the Egyptians. 

The censer filled with ashes was well calculated to remind the 
Egyptians of those sins for which God was now exacting retribution. 
They had made the lives of the Israelites bitter with hard bondage in 
the heat of the furnace, the ashes of the furnace were now taken from 
the oppressed, and cast upon the oppressors. ‘The burns and smartings 
of the bondsmen were inflicted upon their masters. ‘The ceremony was 
descriptive also of a cruel and abominable rite which had once been 
common in Egypt. Plutarch, quoting from Manethr, relates that ‘in 
the city of Idythia it was the custom to burn men alive. They called 
the victims Typhonii; and their ashes, when they had reduced them 
to powder, were scattered abroad till they entirely disappeared.” 
These victims were not selected from among their own countrymen, but 
from strangers and captives. Although human sacrifices had long been 
abolished at the time of the Exodus, yet it is probable that some part 
of the rite may have been retained. It is remarkable that the seal of 
the priests, by which a victim of whatever rank was certified as proper 
for the sacrifice, and which was, in fact, the warrant for his slaughter, 
represents a human being upon his knees, bound, with a knife presented 
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to his throat. The Israelitish children had been cast into the water jf 
not into the fire; and it isnot improbable that the manner of their death 
was chosen with a view to confer honour upon the sacred river as by 
sacrifice. 

The dust of the Typhonii, when scattered to the winds, was supposed 
to carry with it the blessings of the gods to whom the human sacrifices 
had been offered. The act of Moses was therefore in marked antagonism 
to this custom of the idolators. ‘The ashes he scattered bore with them 
a curse instead of a blessing ; and the event must have displayed, both to 
Jew and Gentile, the power and justice of that God who had thus | 
avenged His people. 

Just a backward glance at the fifth plague. The murrain, contrary 
to its wont, had attacked other animals than such as we understand by 
the word cattle ; and now boils and blains were on some of the animal 
gods, as dogs, cats, and inchneumons, which even the sweeping murrain 
on oxen, horses, sheep, camels, and asses, had spared. 


en we a ee ee 


THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTIONS IN ENGLAND. | 


The following jottings from a weekly paper, are most interesting at 
the present time, when so much attention is directed to the cruel 
persecutions the Jews are being subjected to. There is no doubt, that 
in God’s own time, they will have a grand mission to carry out; as God’s 
ancient people they have handed down to us the Holy Scriptures, and 
our sympathy should go forth on their behalf. 

‘The first appearance of the Jews in England dates from the period 
of the Saxons. They are mentioned in the ecclesiatical constitutions of 
Egbert, Archbishop of York, in 740 a.p.; they are also named in a 
charter to the monks of Croyland, in 833, William the Conqueror 
encouraged and protected them; and in’ the reign of his son, the 
reckless William Rufus, they possessed three halls at Oxford—Lombard 
Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob Hall—where the Hebrew language was 
taught to Christians as well as to their own co-religionists. Horrible 
tales, generally regarded as calumnies designed as apologies for their 
oppression and plunder, were circulated against them. So early as the 
reign of Stephen (1145), they were accused of crucitying a young 
Christian in contempt of Our Lord and His religion, and were punished 
accordingly ; they were again prosecuted for the same alleged crime at 
Gloucester, in the reign of Henry II. (1160), and yet again at St. 
Kdmundsbury in 1181, Itisnoteworthy that they grew in unpopularity 
as they grew in wealth. 

On the day of the coronation of Richard I. (1189) some Jews (who 
were bearing their presents) being perceived at the spectacle, a popular 
commotion immediately ensued; and, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
king and the chief justiciary, horrible cruelities were perpetrated in 
London, Edmundsbury, Stamford, and York. At York, most of the 
Jewes preferred voluntary martydom (Kiddush Hashem) to enforced 
baptism. The exactions imposed by John, in 1210, fell with peculiar 
weight upon the Jews, whom he caused to be imprisoned and tortured 
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pecause they refused to pay the taxes which he imposed upon them. 
Under Henry III., being accused of clipping the coin of the realm, they 
had, as a penalty, to pay into the royal exchequer (1230, a.p.), a third 
of their movable property. To this reign belongs the now exploded 
story of the crucifixon of the Christian boy “ Hugh of Lincoln,” for 
which they underwent terrible punishment. 

The accession of Edward I. brought no mitigation of their sufferings. 
Eiforts, indeed, were made to induce them to abandon their profession 
of usury* but they were so heavily taxed and so thoroughly prevented 
from engaging in ordinary trades, that it was almost the only career open 
to them. Jewish physicians there were, and Jewish scholars too, but 
these necessarily were numerically very few. In 1290 they were 
expelled from England, continuing in exile till the protectorate of Oliver 
(Cromwell, or for a period of three-and-a-half-centuries. 

Holinshed, the old chronicler, gives a quaint and graphic account of 
their banishment, and relates a most tragic story connected with it. We 
will cite his own words, merely modernising the spelling. 

‘It was also decreed (1290) that all the Jews should avoid out of the 
land, in consideration whereof a fifteenth was granted to the king, and 
so hereupon were the Jews banished out of ail the King’s dominions, and 
never since could they obtain any privilege to return hither again. All 
their goods not movable were confiscated, with their tallies and 
obligations. But all other goods that were movable, together with their 
coin of gold and silver, the King licensed them to have and convey with 
them. 

‘A sort of the richest of them, being shipped with their treasure in a 
mighty tall ship which they had hired, when the same was under sail, 
and got down the Thames towards the mouth of the river beyond 
Queenborough, the master mariner bethought him of a wile, and caused 
his men to cast anchor, and so rode at the same till the ship by the 
ebbing of the stream remained on the dry sands. ‘The master herewith 
enticed the Jewes to walk out with him on land for recreation. And 
at leneth when he understood the tide to be coming in, he got him back 
to the ship, whither he was drawn up by acord. The Jews made not 
so much haste as he did, because they were not aware of the danger. 
But when they perceived how the matter stood, they cried to him for 
help. Howbeit he told them that they ought to cry rather unto Moses, 
by whose conduct their fathers had passed through the Red Sea, and 
therefore if they would call to him for help, he was able enough to help 
them out of those raging floods, which now came in upon them. They 
cried, indeed, but no succour appeared, and so they were swollowed up 
in water. The master returned with the ship, and told the King how he 
had used the matter, and had both thanks and reward, as some have 
Written, Bnt others affirm (and more truly as should seem) that divers 
of those mariners which dealt so wickedly against the Jews were hanged 





et ee no ee ———————— 


*It seems that from time immemorial the Jews were great money-lenders. In 
our own country the Lombard Jews came over to England and located in Lom- 
bard Street, so named after them. Their sign was three balls, still retained by 
our pawnbrokers. 
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for their wicked practice, and so received a just reward of their 
fraudulent and mischievous dealing.’ (Holinshed’s Chronicle, Bait. 
1578 vol. iii. p. 285). For the credit of the “ English Justinian ’»~a, 
Edward I. has been popularly designated—we hope that the latter 
account is the correct one. The Rev. Dr. Margoliouth, writing in 1851 
states that at the scene of the atrocity the waters were supposed to be 
troubled, and that the Jews of that day of the old school, firmly accepted 
the terrible tradition. 

From the Sabbath before Palm Sunday to the last hour of the 
Tuesday after Easter, the Christians, so called of those days, were 
accustomed to stone and beat the Jews, and all Jews who desired 
exemption from this cruelty commuted for a payment in money. In 
1262 the citizens of London broke into their houses, piundered their 
property, and murdered seven hundred of them in cold blood, and the 
King also deprived them of their ruined synagogue in Lothbury. Were 
the sufferings they endured to be recounted we should shudder; but 
throughout Europe their condition was equally hard, 

The first attempt made by the Jews to obtain legal recognition and 
protection in England was in the time of Cromwell, Rabbi Menasse 
came over to England in 1656, with a design of procuring a settlement 
for the Jews. Cromwell himself was favorable to their admission, so 
were the lawyers; but the nation in general were hostile to such a 
proceeding. Charles Il., who often needed their services, completed 
what Cromwell had begun, and permitted them quietly to settle again 
in England. In 1723 they acquired the right to possess land; in 1753 
they gained the right of naturalisation. Since 1830 civic corporations, 
since 1833 the profession of legal advocates, and since 1845 the offices 
of Alderman and Lord Mayor, have been open to them. In 1858 they 
were made eligible for admission into Parliament. Such is our brief 
review of the career of the Jews in England. Notwithstanding their 
terrible calamities, a better day seems close at hand for this ancient 
people, and politicians and men of the world are beginning to discuss a 
topic which formerly they derided as chimerical—the return of the Jews 
to Palestine. In 1876 the estimated number of Jews in Great Britain 
was 51,520; in London, 39,833.” 
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I don’t like that red nose, and those | Every farthing he earned went to the 
blear eyes, and that stupid, downcast | ale-house. One evening he staggered 
look. You are adrunkard. Another home, and found at a late hour his 
pint, and one pint more; a glass wife sitting alone, and drowned in 
of gin and water, rum and milk, tears. He was a man not deficient in 
cider and pepper, a glass of pepper- natural affection; he appeared to be 
mint, and all the beastly fluids struck with the wretchedness of the 
which drunkards pour down their woman, and with some eagnerness 
throats, Itisvery possible toconquer asked her why she was crying. ‘‘1 
it if you will but be resolute. I don’t like to tell you, James,,” she 
remember a man in Staffordshire who said; “but if I must I must, and 
was drunk eyery day of his life. the truth is my children have not 













































touched a morsel of anything this | 


blessed day. As for me, never mind 
me; I must leave you to guess how it 
has fared with me. But not one 
morsel of food could I beg or buy for 
those children who lie on that bed 
before you; and I am sure, James, 
itis better for us all we should die, 
and to my soul [ wish we were dead.” 
“Dead!” said James, starting up as 
if a flash of lightning had darted upon 
him. ‘* Dead, Sally! Youand Mary, 
and the two young ones dead! Look 
ye, my lass, you see what I am now, 
like a brute. I have wasted your 
substance; the curse of God is upon 
me. J am drawing near to the pit of 
destruction ; but there’s an end, I feel 
there’s an end. Give me that glass, 
wife.” She gave it with astonishment 
and fear. He turned it topsy-turvy, 


and striking the table with great 
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violence, and flinging himself on bis out 
knees, made a most solemn and af- aun St 
fecting vow to God of repentance and res a 
sobriety. From that moment to the Ried 
day of his death he drank no fer- od ae 
mented liquor, but confined himself faciae 
entirely to tea and water. I never Ri | 

fi eT 


saw so sudden and astonishing a i ede 
change. His looks became healthy, isdiae he 
his cottage neat, his children were neice ny | 
well clad, his wife was happy, and | 
twenty times the poor man and his 
wife, with tears in their eyes, have 
told me the story, and blessed the 
evening of the 14th of March, the 
day of James’s restoration, and have Meat 
shown me the glass he held in his hand Bia 
when he made the vow of sobriety. pobee i, 
It is ali nonsense about not being able 
to work without ale, and gin, and Sa 
fermented liquors. Do lions and cart- Ni ae 
horses drink ale? It is mere habit. st 
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MEASURING 


We measured the riotous baby 
Against the cottage-wall— 
A lily grew at the threshold, 
And the boy was just as tall! 
A royal tiger-lily, 
With spots of purple and gold, 
And a heart like a jewelled chalice, 
The fragrant dew to hold. 


Without, the bluebirds whistled 
High up in the old roof-trees, 
And to and fro at the window 
The red rose rocked her bees ; 
And the wee pink fists of the baby 
Were never a moment still, 
Snatching at shine and shadow 
That danced on the lattice-sill ! 


His eyes were wide as blue-bells— 
His mouth like a flower unblown— 
Iwo little bare feet, like funny white 
mice, 
Peeped out from his snowy gown; 
And we thought, with a thrill of 
rapture 
That yet had a touch of pain, 
When June rollsaround with her rosés, 
We'll measure the boy again. 





| 























THE BABY, hee 
Ah me! in a darkened chamber, { 
With the sunshine shut away, Raikvalte 
Through tears that fell like a bitter a 
rain, ie ta 
We measured the boy to-day ; mAh 
And the little bare feet that were 
dimpled Ps 
And sweet as a budding rose, ae 
Lay side by side together, eh 
In the hush of a long repose! 


Up from the dainty pillow, tae 
White as the risen dawn, ay 
The fair little face lay smiling, faa 
With the light of heaven thereon— APS ins 
And the dear little hands, like rose— 
leaves dite 
Dropped from a rose, lay still, ie 
Never to snatch at the sunshine yi 
That crept on the shrouded sill! 


We measured the sleeping baby 
With ribbons white as snow, 

For the shining rosewood casket 
That waited him below ; 

And out of the darkened chamber ed 
We went with a childless moan— Pied 

To the height of the sinless angels ae 
Our little one had grown ! 

Hearth and Home. 
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PLEASANT JOTTINGS. 


During summer such swarms of , these little insects, and if you turn to 


flies invest our houses that it becomes 
necessary to destroy them, but that is 
no reason why we should be cruel. 
Think what a wonderful thing a fly 
is! Observe its almost transparent 
wings, its tender legs, its sparkling 
eye; and above all, remember that 
the same God who made you made 
that little insect. I have seen boys 
burn them to death, pull off their legs 
and wings, stick pins through them, 
and perform many other acts of 


Proverbs, xii. 10, you will find jt 
written, ‘ A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast, but the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel, 

A Boston MINISTER says that he 
once preached on “The Recognition 
of Friends in the Future,” and was 


told after service by a hearer that he 


cruelty which would fill the heart of | 


the Aumane reader with horror, 
Nothing is better than ‘‘ Chandler’s 
Fly Destroyer,” which not only does 
it effectually, but without giving 
unnecessary pain. In conclusion, I 
trust these few words will stay some 
thoughtless hand from tormenting 


HOMELY 


Sarr Fisu.—Salt fish requires a . 


great deal of soaking, therefore it 
should be ordered at least two days 
before it is wanted, when it will be 
prepared by the fishmonger, or it may 
be done at home; in that case, put it 
into an earthen pan with plenty 
of cold water, change the water night 
and morning. To boil it, place it on 
a drainer in a fish kettle, cover it well 
with cold water, boil up, skim, then 
let it simmer till done. A thick piece 
from a large fish will require half an 
hour and a thin piece twenty minutes 
from the time of boiling up. Serve 
the split side uppermost, and the 
minute it is out of the water. Egg 
sauce and boiled parsnips should be 
served with salt fish. 

Eae Savcr.—Boil three eggs for 
ten minutes, put them in cold water 
for half an hour. Take off the shells 
and chop the eggs into pieces about 
the size of apea. Knead two ounces 
of butter with a table-spoon of dried 
flour and stir it intoa gill and a half 
of boiling water. Stir and boil slowly 
for ten minutes; put in the eggs, 
boil and stir for three minutes more, 
then serve inatureen. Cost 51d. 
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thought if would be more to the point 
to preach about the recognition of 
friends here, as he had been to the 
church twenty years and didn’t know 
anybody init. One sermon wouldn't 
have developed that man’s social 
faculties. 

Brains,—Says a modern Philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ People go according to their 
brains ; if these lie in the head, they 
study : if in their stomach, they eat : 
if in their heels, they dance.” 


HINTS. 


SALT Fisn Prz.—2nd dressing. Boi! 
four good sized potatoes and one large 
parsnip, unless you have them left 
from the previous day; in that case 
use those. Mash them together, by 
pressing and rubbing them against 
the side of a basin with a wooden 
spoon. Slightly melt half an ounce 
of butter in half a gill of milk, add a 
saltspoonful of salt, pour it into the 
potatoes, and beat them till in a smooth 
paste. Then lay half of it on a dish, 
spread it over evenly. Pull out the 
bones, take off the skin, and divide a 
about half a pound of cold salt fish into 
flakes, season it with a saltspoonful of 
flour of mustard and the same of white 
pepper. Add egg sauce, if you have 
any, and if not, slightly warm an 
ounce of butter and pour that over. 
Lay the fish upon the potato paste 
and cover that with the remainder by 
spreading it equally over, and then 
making it quite smooth by passing a 
knife over the surface. Put it into a 
moderate oven and bake for twenty 
minutes. Serve in thesame dish, | 

Note. The paste may be made with 
potatoes only, or parsnips only, but 
the mixtirre is very good. 
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Canonley. 


ONLY A CARPENTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


CANONLEY is a small sea side village, about three miles from the large 
and flourishing town of Romford, the spire of whose church is plainly 
visible from the village : indeed, St. Mary’s, Romford, is renowned far and 
wide for the surpassing beauty of its architecture, rumour says that it was 
built by a man who had made a tremendous fortune by smuggling, 
and as a set off against acquiring money by such unlawful means, 
determined to build a house of God as a sort of atonement, I cannot 
vouch for the truth of this story, ‘I tell it as it was told to me.” Be that 
as it may, there it stands, its noble spire ever pointing upwards to 
heaven. Many of the young people from Canonley attend its service on 
Sunday evenings in summer; they like the walk home across the fields in 
the gloaming with their sweethearts: but the older people, and those 
who have families, content themselves with their own little church in 
the valley, and its grey-haired pastor. Canonley is pre-eminently a 
fishing village, its inhabitants almost exclusively follow that calling ; 
indeed, they even feel a pride in so doing, and not to be a fisherman— 
for one born in the place—is to lose caste. Their fathers they say were 
fishermen, and so it is only right and proper that their sons should 
follow in their steps. I do not think such opinions would be in force 
now (for I am writing of a hundred years ago), they change as does 
everything else; nay, in these days of progress, if a man have a son, and 
& nice snug business to leave him, ten to one but that he will aspire 
higher and become professional ; but in Canonley such was not the case. 

The houses were mostly of one class, and dotted about here and there 
at irregular intervals; and strange to say in not one of them was the sea 
visible, for the village lay in a deep hollow, and huge sand banks 


blocked it from view :; you had to go over the pull-over, as it was- 


? : ¥ 
called, before you could see it, then at once it lay stretched out before 
you in all its majesty. No vessels touched its coast—it was not of 
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128 | Only a Carpenter. 


sufficient importance for that, but now and then a collier would be 
stranded in a storm, and so would have to stay till his schooner could 
be repaired for him to return with. 

It was early summer, the sun was slowly sinking in the west, 
preparing to give light and life to another world; over everything was 
the beauty and repose of evening; the birds had ceased their carolling, as 
if weary with the efforts they had made during the lovely day which 
was just over. Birds always seem to be an eminently grateful race, for 
directly the sun shines they begin to sing, no matter if it be winter 
time, and the snow on the ground: so surely does the sun burst out but 
it is a signal for them to raise their notes to heaven, as if to show their 
thankfulness for ever so small a gleam of pleasure. 

How different from us mortals! we want so much to make us 
erateful. We take our mercies as matters of course, what we have 
received to-day, we expect again tomorrow, aye, and more abundant, 

A young man, about twenty three or four years of age, with a basket 
of tools on his back, was entering the village from the town side, as they 
called that leading from Romford. He is strong and powerfully built, 
and walks along with a quick firm step, looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left. At the entrance of the village was a cottage with 
an air of great neatness about it, (which he entered), and differing from 
all the others in one thing, there were no signs of fishing tackle, nets, &c. 
to be seen; you could not have found another such in all Canonley 
(except of course, the public house and little shop). Yet Silas Hopton’s 
father had been a fisherman, and his grandfather before him: how wasit 
then that his son did not succeed him? For the simple reason that he 
had a great and overpowering terror of the sea! He seldom went near it: 
and as for going on it, he—strong young fellow that he was—felt as if 
he would rather die. Ever since the day when his father was brought 
home drowned—which was twenty years ago now—that horror had 
fallen upon him. He never forgot the sight of his parent’s face, as the 
neighbours brought him in and laid his poor lifeless body down; for he 
had been in the water some days when he was washed on shore, and was 
in consequence much disfigured. Years passed away, yet still his terror 
remained : he tried in all sorts of ways to overcome it, but in vain. He 
knew that living in Canonley, and not being a fisherman, would not be 
a very pleasant life for him, for he was well aware how strong their 
feelings were on that point, and so it proved. For when he went to 
Romsford to learn carpentering, there was quite a stir in the village. 
‘They had no patience,’’ they said “‘ with either him or his mother, he 
ought to have been made to follow his father’s calling—but he was @ 
coward, and always would be.” 

When his time was out at Romford, he came and settled in his 
mother’s cottage, and followed his trade, but his days were always passed 
in the town, for the master with whom he was apprenticed retained him 
as a journeyman. If he had done as he liked, he would have lived 
altogether at Romford, but he well knew that his mother could not 
have borne the idea of leaving the cottage, so he never even hinted such 
a thing; he was her only child, she had sacrificed much for him in his 
younger days, therefore it was but right that now he was grown up he 
should consult her wishes as far as lay in his power. 
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He was of a very shy and reserved disposition, and sensitive to a 
degree, so that the taunts which were often flung at him from the 
villagers—and they did not spare him—were very hard to bear. In one 
sense he knew them to be true, he was a coward, he could not have been 
a fisherman. 

But there had lately come into his life a pleasure—a_ subtle 
pleasure—which he hardly dared admit even to himself. There was 
another widow in Canonley besides Mrs. Hopton, whose husband had 
also been drowned, leaving her with one daughter, a bright and pretty 
girl full of life and spirits. Their cottage lay at the extreme end of the 
village, nearest the sea. How was it that Silas so often found his way 
there? How was it that Mrs. Clarke’s house was fitted with such nice 
shelves? ask Silas Hopton, fe knew. When he first offered to do any- 
thing in which to help the widow, he did it out of pity, but soon he 
came to do it out of love, tho’ when pity for the mother turned into love 
for the daughter he never knew: he was not quick in coming to 
conclusions on any point—on the contrary, slow—but when a conviction 
once entered his mind, it stopped there. He knew now that he loved Mary 
Clarke—but alas, he did not know what were her feelings towards him. 
At the present he was quite content to sit and watch her as she sat at 
work in her mother’s cottage: she was quite at her ease with him, much 
more so than he was with her. He always felt a shy sort of pleasure when 
in her presence, and spoke but little, while she would rattle away all 
the time. There were plenty more young girls in Canonley, and pretty 
ones too—but Silas never noticed any of them. He would give them a 
nod in passing, and a pleasant word, but that was all: there was but one 
irl in all the world for him, and that was Mary Clarke. 

One night as he was going down to the widow's cottage, (he had to 
pass the public house to do so): the evenings were light then and warm 
besides, so a number of young fishermen were regaling themselves ozt- 
side of it instead of 7x. When Silas got near to them, one of them 
called out, “ Are you coming to join us Silas? A little sporié will do 
you good!” He passed them without speaking, must he always be 
taunted in that way? Well! he would live it down, that was the only 
thing to do, and by God’s grace it should be done; and when Silas 
Hopton once set himself to do a thing he did it, no matter what trouble 
it cost him. A few weeks afterwards, as he was returning from 
Romford,—-he was a little later that night having stayed to finish a 
job—he saw before him in the distance, two people walking very slowly : 
he should at once have set them down as lovers, but that he fancied he 
knew the gait of one of them—surely it was Mary? When he got a 
little nearer he was sure that it was her. Just before he reached them 
they turned round and saw him: she gave him a little nod, and said, 
“You are late to night, Silas!’’? but he could see her face was covered 
with blushes. A weight seemed to have fallen on his heart, he 
stumbled like a sightless man; could she have spoken and looked like 
that if she had loved him? Then came the thought, had he ever let her 


see that he cared for her: may be, if she had known of his love, she 


would not have taken up with James Gold—who was not over steady, as 
she well knew. 
(To be continued.) 
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130 
THEY COME! THE MERRY SUMMER MONTHS. 


They come! the merry summer months of beauty, song and flowers; 
They come! the gladsome months that bring thick leafiness to bowers. 
Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad ; fling cark and care aside ; 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters glide ; 

Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 

Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt tranquility. 


The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the hand ; 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is sweet and bland ; 

The daisy and the buttercup are nodding courteously ; 

It stirs their bluod with kindest love to bless and welcome thee ; 

And mark how with thine own thin locks—they now are silvery gray— 
The blissful breeze is wantoning, and whispering: ‘ Be gay !” 


There is no clond that sails along the ocean of yon sky, 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody ; 

Thou see’st their glittering fans outspread, all gleaming like red gold; 
And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry course they hold, 

God bless them all, those little ones, who, far above this earth, 

Can make a scoff of its mean joys, and vent a nobler mirth! 


Good Lord! itis a gracious boon for thought-crazed wight hke me 
To smell again these summer flowers beneath this summer tree ! 

To suck once more in every breath their little souls away, 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s bright summer day, 


When, rushing forth, like untamed colt, the reckless, truant boy 
Wandered through greenwoods all day long, a mighty heart of joy! 


I’m sadder now—I have had cause ; but oh, I’m proud to think 
That each pure joy-fount, loved of yore, I yet delight to drink ; 
Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm, unclouded sky, 
Still mingle music with my dreams as in the days gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round me dark and cold, 
Pll bear indeed life’s heaviest curse—a heart that: hath waxed old! 


WILLIAM MoTHERWELL. 


A VISIT TO THE NAVAL AND SUBMARINE EXHIBITION. 
By A. D. H. 


Truly, altogether this is a goodly show, and as we before said there 
is a peculiar fitness in the position it occupies, the immediate entrance 
into the great hall, lighting it all around. It brought to our mind the 
declaration of the Psalmist—“Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a 
lantern to my path;” how good is it when that light is taken and used 
at the entrance of life, when, as in the case of Timothy, the scriptures 
are known from the youth up; with that light how many dangers will 
be escaped, how many difficulties overcome; while sailing on the 
voyage of life, let us have our “side lights’? that it may be plainly 
seen the course we are steering, and let them always brightly burn ; let 
all see we are steering a course that we are not ashamed of, but going 
direct to the only Harbour of Refuge, Christ Jesus, that our desired Haven 
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is the “*‘ House of many mansions’? in the Heavens. What would you 
say to a captain who was ashamed to shew his “ side lights,”? and threw 
4 tarpaulin over them that they might not be seen? Would you not 
say he was mad? and well you might; but how much more mad are 
they, who on the voyage of life, hide their side lights and are ashamed 
to acknowledge they are steering the course pointed out in the great 
chart, THE Brete; how can they expect to escape collision with the 
world and the devil? how seriously they risk making shipwreck of 
faith and being lost. But what of those who stubbornly refuse to carry 
these lights at all, and obstinately refuse the only chart, the Bible— 
how can they steer aright, how escape the shoals and quicksands ? 

If on your voyage you have to lie at anchor, that is if you are laid 
by through sickness, then hoist your mast-head lantern, shew that 
although you are compelled by God’s providence to be inactive, your 
light is brightly burning, and thus “ let your light so shine before men, 
that they, seeing your good works, may glorify your Father who is in 
Heaven.” 

And our hurricane lamp, let us keep that well alight, so that the 
storms and gales of life may not extinguish it, but rather cause it to 
shine brighter and brighter. 

There are several exhibitions of Diving Apparatus, and most horrible 
looking things they are, and if we were to judge of their usefnlness and 
importance by their beauty, we should be inclined to cry “away with 
them, away with them,’ but we must not so judge, but rather after the 
old adage, ‘‘manners make the man,”’ so the usefulness of these makes 
their beauty. The most novel, and we should think the most useful, 
was that exhibited by Fireuss, Durr & Co., as it obviates in a great 
measure much of the cumbrous machinery required in the ordinary 
diving apparatus; doing away with the necessity of the air-pumping 
machines generally used; as in this case to quote the Exhibitor’s own 
explanation, ‘‘ The person using this apparatus breathes his own breath 
over and over again, the breath at each expiration being passed through 
a filter containing caustic soda, which robs it of its poisonous exhala- 
tion, and it is revivified with its complement of oxygen under 
pressure.” 

This seems tous to be of great importance to those who literally go 
down into deep waters; they are not dependant upon the pumping 
machines usually used above board for the supply of air to keep them 
alive, which by the slightest injury to, or the twisting of the pipes used 
40 convey it, may deprive the diver of it, and thus cause death. Again 
it must be a great saving of expense, and having no connection with 
those above, he must be able to move about with more freedom, it may 
be used also for entering fires where there may be dense smoke, or 
mines where there may be noxious gasses; in breweries, distilleries, (in 
which surely there is much noxious gas) sewers, &c., these are no mean 
advantages over the ordinary diving apparatus, which is applicable alone 
to water. 

MopEts oF Suips of which there are many, are most interesting, and 
truly specimens of art in this particular department. They are too 
numerous to mention any one specially; to those who have no opportunity 
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of visiting the vessels themselves, they will give some idea of these float- 
ing towns with population larger than many country villages. 

There is one however, to which we must refer, though we do so with 
much sadness, it is that of the wreck of the “ Princess Alice,” within 
the memory of all—beautifully, but painfully correct—the vessel cut in 
two and just sinking—passengers floating in the water, and those stil] 
on the sinking vessel, depicted panic stricken and in terror. To look 
at it made us feel sad indeed, so many souls hurried without a warning 
into eternity ; truly “in the midst of life, we are in death,” and how 
many hundreds, nay thousands, are being called away as hurriedly every 
day, but it is one by one, and is known only by those whom it personally 
affects ; consequently does not cause the same fear and consternation as 
when in one great body as it were so many are lost, nevertheless it is 
a solemn fact—we know not at what day or at what hour the Son of 
Man shall come to call us hence—Are we ready ? if so, then all is well, 
and we can smile at death and say “O grave, where is thy victory, 
O death, where is thy sting,” but if Not, what then ?—think ! 

JoHuN ELMsuig, a Solicitor, exhibits “‘ a Pyroleter, or fire destroyer.” 
“A patent apparatus to prevent and extinguish fire in ships by means 
of Carbolic Acid Gas, applied in a cried state and in a constant stream. 
It is a light portable force pump, which two or four men can work, it 
brings two chemicals together, and the gas instantly generating, passes 
through suitable piping to the hold wherein fire has arisen. It will fill 
a compartment 1,280 tons in twenty minutes, and when this is done, 
the fire will be extinguished without injury to the cargo.” 

A most invaluable instrument indeed on board a vessel, for there can 
be nothing more dreadful in this world than aship on fire at sea. 

We hope Mr. Elmslie will use his influence, not in promoting the use 
of this instrument only, but that he will apply the principle in his 
profession, and in the case of two contending parties seek to bring them 
so together that they may generate between them goodwill and mutual 
forbearance, so that the fire of rancour, revenge, and ill-will may be 
speedily extinguished, and he thus become an advocate for the law of 
love, “‘ Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children 
of God.” | 

Our task must end here, although we have noticed but avery few out 
of the whole of the exhibits. 

There are models of lighthouses and lightships, of which we should 
have liked to have made more particular mention. | 

Poor old Eddystone, which after so many years giving warning to 
mariners, has been superseded by a new Eddystone; while it is to be 
transported from its old home to a new one at Plymouth—a monument 
of past usefulness. Through its whole course its light has brightly 
burned even to the end ; how many lives have been saved through its 
instrumentality, who can tell ? 

May it be so with all of us; may we ever keep our light brightly 
burning, our lamp well trimmed—may we be ever as a revolving light, 
a light all round, no dark side to our character; may our usefulness be 
as continuous and as unvaried as was that of this old lighthouse, and. 
when our work is done may our memory be as honored. 
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Eddystone, poor old Eddystone, yet not poor, for it has fulfilled the 
purpose for which it was erected, and even now it is not Eddystone 
that has failed, but the foundation upon which it was built. 

May not this be a lesson to us all? Upon what foundation are we 
building ? the world, pleasure, fame, riches? These are foundations 
which must fail when the storms and gales of life arise. There is but 
one foundation which is perfectly secure, and which will enable us to 
withstand the tempests which we are sure to encounter as we pass 
through life—that foundation is Curist. He is the same yesterday, 
to day, and for ever. He will not, He cannot fail us. With Him time does 
not count, time does not corrode, time does not destroy; for with Him 
a thousand years are but as one day, and one day as a thousand years. 
If we attempt to build our hopes, our future prospects, our eternal 
happiness, on any other foundation, we shall be like “‘ the foolish man 
who built his house upon the sand, and the rain descended! and the 
floods came and the winds blew and beat upon that house and it fell: 
and great was the fall of it.” Let us then not be like him, but like 
‘‘the wise man who built his house upon arock, and the rains descended 
and the floods came and the winds blew and beat upon that house and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.” 

Here also are fog horns, mechanical fog horns to warn approaching 
vessels when enveloped by fog, whose loud toned voice shouts out its 
warning of danger. 

So every christian should be as a fog horn, lifting up his voice with 
warning of danger to those who are enveloped by the fog of this world— 
its pleasures, its vanities, and its cares; who are rushing headlong to 
destruction, who see not the rapids they are entering, the whirlpool 
which unless their course be stayed will engulf them, or the cataract 
over which they will be hurled, unless a mighty arm be outstretched to 
save. 

“Cry aloud, spare not ; lift up thy voice like a trumpet.” Flee from 
the wrath to come, flee from the wrath to come. Cast your anchor 
and stay your progress. Wait till, the fog has cleared away and the 
“Sun of Righteousness’? has revealed Himself to you; and this He 
will do, an’ shew you the right course to steer, if in faith youask Him. 

‘Stop, poor sinner, stop and think 
Before you further go, 
Why will ye sport upon the brink 
Of everlasting woe.” 

Well might man be proud of his intellect, his wonderful genius, his 
marvellous work, when he looks around him and beholds such astounding 
achievements—he bends the lightning to his will, and makes ita 
messenger to carry his wishes quickly as thought thousands of miles, 
defies the winds and tides, and sends his vessels round the world in 
spite of them, however adverse, laughs at the summer heat when it 
pleases him to produce snow and ice, and in a thousand ways displays 
the power of almost a god. We say well might he be proud and exalt 
himself ¢/, ur, « Aye, there’s the rub” 7. , 

Nebuchadnezzar in his pride and arrogance said, ‘‘ ’T1s I.” 


‘<?Tis by the might of intellect alone, 
In name a king, in power and strength a worm’ 
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but he became 
‘‘ A babbling idiot, wise man’s scorn 
In form a man, in intellect a worm.” 

God gave the intellect, and God withdrew it. So what are we with ali 
our genius, with all our reason, with all our wisdom, but servants of the 
Most High, to whom He entrusts these powers, these talents—they are 
not ours, they are His, He lends them to us, and at any moment He 
can withdraw them, and leave us a ‘‘babbling idiot” or a raving 
maniac. Could we claim them as our own, could we give them to 
ourselves or manufacture them for others—we say if we could do this, 
then might we indeed be proud, but all these things are in the hand of 
God alone, and He dispenses them at His will, and woe be to him, the 
recipient of such great, such wonderful gifts, if he misuses, or 1 ils to use 
them ; they are still God’s property, to be used for His glory. !.:t us then 
bury all our pride; and in grateful, humble, thankfulness ac .nowledge 
Him in all these things and seek His grace to enable us to use them 
aright ; truly may we say with Paul, ‘“ By the grace of God, I am what 


1 am.’ 
The End. 


TO MOTHERS. 


Moruers, let me entreat you—l, who am a mother, and know whereof 
I write—never strike your children. They must be governed; but if 
you bring patience and love to the front, youcan do it without this, 
It is too severe. It is injurious, physically and mentally. No mother 
would do it, if she knew that ere long the little feet would never more 
stray into mischief, the waxen hands lie folded above a still heart. And 
this may be. This bitter lot may be that of the happiest mother. The 
healthiest, hardiest, most roguish child may be taken almost in the 
twinkling of an eye. Do not lay up for yourselves augmented pain and 
unavailing regret. Spare the harsh word, the quick blow. If your 
children stay with you, you will still be happier, as they grow up around 
you, that you have been tender and forbearing, while watchful and 
resolute ii: overcoming their faults. They will love you more, and your 
influenc« for good will be far greater. Let them see you control your | 
own spirit, and they will learn by your example. 

Never blame hastily. Take time, and look into things. See where 
the fault really lies. It is sometimes with another child than the one 
you at first suppose. It is not seldom with their elders. And often- 
times there is, in the real intention, no fault at all. There may be 
mistake, or. forgetfulness, or ignorance. 

A little girl once tried to help her mother in cutting out work. She 
cut a garment into small pieces, and was severely punished. It was 
wholly unjust on the mother’s part. The child was sincere, and wholly 
unaware of her mistake. 

Another little girl sewed over and over the holes in six pairs of 
stockings, hoping to relieve her busy mother of part of the family 
mending. ‘This mother, though she was hurried, and knew she must 
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spend at least half an hour in ripping out the tight stitches, had self 
command and tact and delicacy enough to say: “ Well, you’re a dear 
good little girl, and now you may run out and play.” 

She would not let her little daughter see her rip out the work. In 
real love she took the will for the deed, and made her child happy. It 
did not increase her difficulty to be thus forbearing and tender ; pleasant 
thoughts kept her company as her needle flew in and out. And the 
affection that would soon learn the best ways of helping, was not then 
without its power to cheer and bless. Her child’s love, which was the 
real thing after all, and would last beyond the half an hour of extra 
work, was not slighted and grieved. 

And, O friends, how wouid we, older children, fare if our merciful 
Father did not oftentimes meet our mistakes and short comings in a 
way not like this? 

The mother who will always deal with her children in the spirit of 
— will not fail of her influence over them, nor of their reverential 
ove. 

Above all, never put a child to bed without the good-night kiss. 
Kven if the little one has disobeyed, or shown temper or any other 
naughtiness ; however you may think it best to notice this, let not bed- 
time be the hour, and do not refuse the kiss. Let the little ones go to 
sleep happy. Do not chide them then; let all grievances be healed and 
put away before you tuck them in for the night. You cannot even tell 
where their waking will be, by yourside or in Heaven.*You do not know 
that you yourself will see another day. What terrible sorrow has been 
endured by more than one mother, who, besides all the pain of parting, 
of daily and hourly missing her child from her side, remembers a good- 
night kiss refused! Long ago I read an imstance of this kind, and 
resolved that this I would never do. I would not have such a remembrance 
for worlds. If your children are spared to you, the happy bed-time, 
their mother’s good-night kiss, will be through life their sweetest 
remembrance, and never without a great power for good. Just this has 


recalled many a wanderer, and kept many from wandering at all. 
M. J. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


God bless my two little eyes, 
May they ever be open to see 
All that the dear Father in Heaven 
Has done for a child like me. 


God bless my two little feet, 
May they never wander astray, 
But swiftly and joyfully tread 
In the straight and narrow way. 


ee en Oe OE 


God bless me, His dear little lamb, 
Grant that I thankful may be 

For all the dear Father in Heaven 
Has done for poor little me. 


God bless my two little hands, 
May they never strike or destroy, 
But always be ready and willing 
For kind and loving employ. 
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FOR THE YOUNG.—OUR . CHARLIE. 


PART I. 


THE sun is shining very brightly ; it 
may be spring, or summer, or autumn, 
I do not know—perhaps I did not 
then, I have forgotten now. But the 
birds are singing, and the leaves are 
rustling on the trees, and butterflies 


are glancing in the sun, and bees are | 


humming in and out among the flow- 
ers, so happy in their honey-making 
lives, and he and 1 are in the play- 
house, chalking patterns on the wall. 
Each brick must have a different 
pattern to the rest, and we are vying 
with each other who shall cover most. 

So many patterns we had ! crosswise 
and lengthwise, and breadthwise and 
reversewise, and stars and stripes, and 
spots and dots, and checks and cross- 
bars, and vandykes and diamonds, and 








all the variations our two young heads 
could think of. 

But at last my fingers stiffen and I 
drop my chalk, and ‘Oh! Charlie, 
it’s broken !” 

‘‘ Here you are,” says Charlie, and 
I hesitate, and then he puts his chalk 
into my hand, and half-reluctantly I 
take it, and give him the broken piece, 
and we go on again; he whistling 
tunes the while to me. 

‘“Your breakfast 1s ready now, 
young people,” calls the maid, appear- 
ing at the garden door. And we run 


off and presently return with our 
basins of bread and milk and sit down 
upon the low garden wall to discuss 
the contents thereof. 

And the morning air is as fresh and 
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our appetites are so good, and our 
spirits are so buoyant! 

When we have finished our repast 
we gather mustard and cress from our 
own little gardens, where our initials, 
a great green C. and a corresponding 
A, are peeping up above the ground. 
And when our two plates are full we 
take them to the pump, and Charlie 
pulls out his penknife and cuts off the 
roots, and then we wash our mustard 
and cress and arrange it neatly, and 
carry it off triumphantly to the break- 
fast table. How proud we are of our 
gardening when Papa says he ‘‘ would 
like a little more,” and Mamma pro- 
nounces it ‘‘ very good, indeed,”’ And 
then we have our second breakfast, 
our tea and bread and butter. But it 
never occurs to us that we are happy. 

Another day; and we are having a 
game of ball. Such fun; it always 
gets your spirits up, does’nt it ? Across 
the room and against the wall, and up 
to the ceiling, and every way that ball 
was tossed, but, oh, the unlucky ball! 
at last it went just where it ought not 
to have gone, against a glass ornament 
and threw it down and broke it right 
into two pieces. Little cowards, how 
dismayed we were! 

We were playing alone, no one had 
scen it done, and the first impulse was 
to pick up the pieces and put them 
together as if nothing had happened, 
and say nothing about it, but better 
thoughts succeeded. ‘ We shall have 
to tell.” 

It happened that Charlie was the 
one who had done the deed. But his 
courage failed him. 

“T can’t go.” 

“Oh, but you had better.” 

‘¢No, 1 sha’nt; I don’t like to. I 
won't say anything about it unless 
they ask; and then if anyone asks if 
| did it, Pll say yes, of course, but 
there’s no use telling if no one finds 
out.” 

‘* But you know that story we were 
reading, and the boy didn’t tell, and 
how dreadful it was afterwards ; Oh! 
Charlie, you’d better go.” 

“* No, I can’t, and you must’nt go 
either.” And thereupon followed a 
lecture from me, in which I offered to 
go if he liked, but urged him rather 
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to go himself, and be brave. ‘God 
saw you break it, and He’ll be grieved 
if you try to hide it ;” and as Charlie’s 
courage was mustering, ‘‘ Now go at 
once, you know it was putting it off 
that got that boy into trouble. He 
intended to tell some time, but he put 
it off. Now, go right away, while you 
have the courage,” and I dragged him 
to the door and pushed him out, with, 
‘*Now run all the way, and don’t 
stop a minute, and don’t stay to think 
until you’ve told it all.” 

And so he went; and that trouble 
cleared “off, though we had been for- 
bidden to play ball in that room ; our 
parents were away, and nurse was 
sometimes very cross when her orders 
were disobeyed, as she had a right to 
be—had’nt she? 

But this time she seemed to guess 
what an effort it had been, and so she 
did’nt punish us. 

It is Sunday, and the rain is coming 
down in torrents. Papa and mamma 
have gone to church alone, for it was 
too wet for us to go. But Charlie is 
a clergyman himself; he has a white 
gown and a black one, and a white tie, 
and I like his church much the best. 
The church in the nursery where there 


is a table that we do not use, turned 


up in one corner, and that is Charlie’s 
pulpit; and a smaller table is the 
reading-desk, and we have the chairs 
for pews. And I and the little baby- 
~ister are the congregation, and some- 
times nurse comes too. We make the 
responses, while Charlie reads the 
service for the day, and we chant and 
sing, and afterwards Charlie chooses 


_a text, and preaches his sermon— 


extempore, like our real ministers, and 
then he says the benediction, and we 
go away to take our hats and jackets 
off—for we dress quite properly to 
come to our little church. We are 
very much in earnest, and we do not 
consider it as play. Charlie is going 
to be a real minister some day, and I 
am to live with him and keep his 
house, and we shall have a real church 
then. How nice that will be! 

It is winter now, and the days are 
wet and dreary. We have watched 
the rain-drops trickling down the 
window-panes, and the dripping spar- 
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rows, and the newly-made pools, and | 


the dull, murky sky, and tired of 
them, And we have played ball, and 
skipping-rope, and humming-top, and 
spinning-top, and whipping-top, and 
battledore andshuttlecock,andmarbles, 
and doll’s-house, and all the games we 
can think of, but this has been such 
a long day, we have wearied of every- 
thing. (It was holiday time.) 

At last Charlie says, “‘ Let us paint 
pictures.”’ 

But I say, * No, that’s stupid.” 

‘No, it is’nt,” says Charlie. 

‘“‘ Yes, it is,” I say again. 

‘Then I’ll not do anything you 
want me to.” 

‘<T don’t care. 


— 




















‘¢ Then, I won't love you.” 

‘¢ Nor I won’t love you.” 

“‘T don’t care whether you do or 
not !’’ cries Charlie, in disdain, 

‘‘Neither do I!” more disdainfully 
still. Charlie whistles; I sing—not 
in unison. 

But it won’t do; we can’t get on 
alone. 

I begin to feel soft-hearted. 

“Charlie, I'll love you, if you'll 
love me.” 

*¢ Very well, then, I'll love you.” 

And we put our arms round each 


other and kiss, and it is all made up, 


and we are happier than before. 
It was only an April shower. 
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PART II. 


It is summer again. 
anxiously at the red streaky sky last 
night, but nurse assures us, 

‘“‘ Evening red and morning grey, 

Sure sign of a fine day.” 
and her words come true. It is a 
lovely morning, and our. wedding- 
day. Charlie and I are going to be 
married ! 

How busy we have been with our 





We looked | preparations; making our wedding- 


cards, edged with silver and fastened 
up with orange-blossom like mamma's. 
Of course the silver and the flowers 
are not quite like real, but who cares 
for that? Charlie engrossed them 
himself, wrote our two names on, his 
on the small, mine on the larger one ; 
and they are all done up in envelopes 


-and addressed to our friends—make- 















believe people some of them, and some 
little cousins who are coming to the 
wedding, and one 
Mamma, and one for Aunt Mary. 
And I have a grand wreath and a 
pouquet of flowers, and Charlie has a 
white rosette, and the company have 
also bouquets and rosettes. 

And we and the bridesmaids and 
the groomsmen go to the church which 
is in the summerhouse, and Charlie 
puts a ring upon my finger, and he 
kisses me, and we are married ! 


And just when the ceremony is con- | 


eluded, nurse brings our lunch, and 
the summerhouse is turned into a 
dining-room, for that is our wedding- 
luncheon. After it we have a dance, 
and then Charlie takes me for my 
wedding tour round the garden, and 
when we return, we have a house and 
entertain our little friends until the 
night draws on and they go home. 

But I keep my ring on, for I like to 
be Charlie’s wife; and he says I shall 
be when [ am grown up. 

The summer is drawing to a close, 
and the days are very hot and oppres- 
sive. Charlie has been spending the 
day with some boys who have lately 
come to live near us, and I have had 
to play alone. [I am so glad when the 
night comes and brings him back again; 
but he looks fiushed and tired, and 


Charlie is taken ill, and next day his 


and is sick and restless; but nurse 
says he will be better soon; it is 
nothing much, only the heat and a 
little over-excitement. We were going 
across the river with Papa that day, 
but Charlie is not well enough to go ; 
so Papa takes me alone, and we spend 
the day in the woods blackberrying, 
until the sun sets. 

But I cannot help thinking of Charlie 
all the time, and when we get back I 
run up to his room directly and tell 
him ali about our trip. He listens, 
but he does not talk; his throat is 
sore. And I notice that his eyes are 
very bright, and his cheeks are very 
red, and I kiss him many times and 
tell him I am so sorry that he is not 
better, but hope he will be well to- 
morrow. And trusting that it will be 
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| so I go away and sleep quite peace- 
| fully. 
for Papa and | 


But next morning when [I awoke 


_ there are anxious faces, and tears, and 


sighs; the doctor has been sent for in 
the night, and Charlie has the scarlet 
fever. And nurse is crying as she 


packs our things, for we are to go to. 


Aunt Mary’s [ and my little sister, to. 
stay until Charlie gets better. 

We are hurried off; they will not 
even let me say good-bye to him. Oh, 
Charlie! 


They are very kind to us, auntie 


and unele and our little cousins, and 
' being out all their toys and pretty 


en ee TT A A AI 





things, and do all they can to amuse 
us. It seems unkind not tobe happy, 
but how can I without Charlie ? 

The days pass, and the weeks, and 
Charlie gets worse ; and we grow more 
and more anxious, and then he begins 
to get better and we rejoice; but 
somehow when he is getting well his 
sickness lingers on him. They say he 
is weak but the fever has left him, 
and yet he does'nt grow strong. Sad 
forebodings come across our minds. 
{ begin to feel old with anxiety and 
thinking, and lie awake at night pray- 
ing for him—my first real earnest 
prayers, I think—‘‘The mighty utter- 
ance of a mighty need.” And I stop 


' my ears to keep out the dismal sound 
we go to bed at once. In the night | 


of the autumn wind moaning through 


the casement and soughing through 
cheeks are burning, and he lies in bed | 


the trees. 
more sad. 

At last it comes—the great mourn- 
ful day, that I shall never, never 
forget. Our Charlie is dead! 

Dead—dead—dead—what do they 
mean? How can it be—he was so 
well and strong—it can’t be true—it 
can’t be real—-why, it was only the 
other day that he was playing with 
me, talking to me; it is people you 
don’t know who die, not anyone in 
your own house—and Charlie! No; 
they are mistaken; he is sleeping; 
they will come and tell me just now 
that he has awoke, that it was not 
death but a deep, deep sleep, that has 
left him strong and like himself 
again. 

Ah, no! 

In the hushed October evening he 


And every day we grow 
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had slept, and while they watched 
him tenderly the dear eyes opened, 
and he said: 

‘© Who calls? who calls me?” and 
again, ‘‘Someone is calling me.” 

And then he smiled, and ere the 
smile had passed away our Charlie 
was in Heaven. 

‘‘Don’t cry,” they all said, “don’t 
ery ;’ but everybody did ery, and 
hadnt I most right to cry? My 
Charlie, my husband ! 

Oh! it was very hard; but they 
little thought, how should they—they 
din’nt know I was a widow—a widow 


indeed. Ah! I could’nt love God | 
then; I could’nt say, ‘Thy will be | 





one. Nobody could miss her brother 
half so much as I missed mine. Oh! 
Charlie! Charlie! Charlie! 

No, there was always a pause in 
‘‘Our Father,” after that, and a broken 
heart and hot scalding tears, for when- 
ever I said that prayer it opened the 
wound afresh. 

I Poor little, selfish, broken-hearted 
one! It was a long, long time before 
I understood it all; perhaps I do not 


_ quite now, but I can trust for the 
rest and say, ‘* Thy will be done,” I 
| do not love God less for having taken 
him, because you know, I think, that 


what the good and gentle Shepherd 
does for those He loves so much, must 


done,” in that it was too cruel; to be the best for them, and He it is who 
take my brother, my own brother, my  ‘‘ collects His own sheep by name and 
only playmate. Other girls had more leadeth them out,” 

brothers; they would’nt have missed 


EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES.—No. 7. 


Tus seventh plague seems to have been the first that struck directly 
at the life of any human being, and now a merciful exception is made. 
«‘ Send therefore, now, and gather thy cattle, and all that thou hast in 
the field; for upon every man and beast which shall be found in the 
field, and shall not be brought home, the hail shall come down upon 
them, and they shall die.” © | 

A plague of hail, with lightning and thunder, must have been far 
more awful and portentous in Egypt than in any other country; for 
there, rain’was almost unknown ; thunderstorms were of rare occurrence ; 


and lightning, when it appeared, was generally of a harmless kind. 


Modern travellers, indeed, speak of snow storms and of thunder and 
lightning as happening occasionally in Lower Egypt, but such phenomena 
appears to have been almost unknown in earlier times. 

The haii, we are told, smote every herb of the field, and broke every 
tree of the field. The Egyptians bestowed great pains upon their 
gardens, which were tastefully laid out, planted with ornamental fruit- 
bearing trees and shrubs, and watered by engines and artificial rivulets. 
Gardens and fields, trees and herbs, were now alike destroyed, including 
onions and garlic, invoked by the Egyptians in the number of their 
deities when taking an oath. Onions are often represented in the 
sculptures of Egypt, tied up in a peculiar manner for presentation on 
the altars of the gods. In hieroglyphics, one of the most ancient names 
of Egypt is ‘‘ The Land of the Sycamores.” Sycamores were greatly 
prized for the shade afforded by their wide-spreading branches. The 
Sycamore is especially mentioned as having suffered under the plague 
of hail; and it is remarkable that the widow of Thopnes, who is 
supposed to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, after her husband’s 
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overthrow, imported a great number of these trees from Arabia Felix. 
Monkeys, which were sacred animals, are shown in the sculptures as 
gathering the Sycamore fruits. How it fared with the monkeys I know 
not; but these sacred trees were now beaten down by the hail, and 
withered by the fire; and in the plague that followed, all that remained 
of them was eaten by the locusts. 

The destruction of the flax and barley was a terrible blow to the 
wealth and commerce of the country. Hgypt had always been famous 
for her fine linen. The destruction of the flax deprived the people of the 
material for their chief manufacture, and put a stop to the trade they 
carried on with neighbouring nations. The ruin of the barley was 
equally injurious. Egypt appears to have been, from a very early 
period, the granary of the world. No country was so fertile as Egypt ; 
none yielded such enormous crops of corn. When, therefore, the flax 
and the barley were smitten, it was no common calamity that fell upon 
the people, but a double famine, such as they had never before 
experienced—a famine of the material by which the people were 
accustomed to get their living, and a famine of the bread on which they 


must subsist, 


JOTTINGS ABOUT THE SUEZ CANAL AND PORT SAID. 


Tue following has mostly appeared in a daily paper, and is interesting 
at the present time ;—‘“‘ ‘The Canal seems to be essentially the great 
route for our vessels, and from the first, British commerce, through the 
Canal has necessarily overshadowed that of every other nation. Last 
year no fewer than 2,728 vessels passed through, of which all but 471 
were British, representing nearly three-and-a-half million net tons, 
only 72,000 tons of which were Government shipping. Thus eighty- 
two in a hundred of all these vessels carried the British flag, repre- 
senting eighty-three per cent. of the entire traffic. ‘The rapidity with 
which the habit of using the Canal by vessels trading between Kurope 
and the East has increased is still more striking. In 1870, the year 
after the opening, there were only 480 ships, with a gross tonnage of 
436,009 tons. Five years later the number had risen more than 
fourfold, and their tonnage nearly sixfold. The temporary damming 
up of this stream of commerce concentrates attention for the moment 
on the entrances which in a certain sense were the crowning triumphs 
of the labours of the French engineers. [Some account of Port Said 
and Suez therefore, by way of refreshing the memory of readers, may 
here be of interest.] Port Said, we may premise, is distant by sea from 
Alexandria about 140 miles. The port is purely the recent creation of 
human ingenuity and labour; and the town which has sprung up behind 
it, though numbering now at least ten thousand inhabitants, is not less 
the creation of the port. The problem was to get depth upon a com- 
paratively shallow sandy coast; and this was practically attained by 
commencing the work on a sandbank twenty-six miles from the main- 
land. This long bank or belt of sand, extending from the mouth of 
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the Damictta branch of the Nile to the Gulf of Pelusium, is described 
in Mr. Wyld’s map as being of fine grey sand, five feet only above low_ 
water mark, and varying from 109 to 164 yards in width. Behind this 
irregular barrier is the shallow lake of Menzaleh, through which it was, 
of course, necessary to make an artificial channel for the Canal. The 
first thing to be accomplished, however, was to construct the founda- 
tion for the future town to be named after the then Viceroy, and then 
to project into the sea the two enormous breakwaters or moles which 
form the outer port, and protect it against that constant tendency to 
the accumulation of sand, which, even as it is, demands constant 
dredging. ‘The spot chosen on the sand bank or strip of what is locally 
known as “ slob,” is described as little more than 500 feet wide. The 
plan of the engineers was simple. At first a light framing of piles 
was run out on which a crane and trucks laden with loose stones 
travelled, and in a short time a fairly substantial pier that served as a 
landing stage for materials and machinery was constructed. Here was, 
in fact, the great workshop of the undertaking throughout the ten 
years of its construction. Encouraged by this success (says Mr, Fitz- 
gerald), a bolder work was ventured on, Out in the bay, at nearly a 
mile distant, huge piles were screwed into the sands, and an oblong 
island was then formed with stones, the spacé between this island and 
the wooden shore pier being gradually filled in. Every day the piles 
settled firmly in their places, in spite of the storms of the bay. This 
temporary structure was carried out to a distance of about 300 feet, 
and it was not till three years before the canal was complete and ready 
for opening that the work was seriously resumed, and the breakwater 
joined to the pier. ‘Two officers employed by the British Government 
to examine the port describe it as formed by two rough, narrow, and 
low breakwaters, ‘enclosing an area of some 450 acres, with an average 
depth of only 13 or 14 feet of water, except in the ship channel (about 
300 feet wide) leading to the inner basins, where the depth is from 25 
to 28 feet. The western breakwater, which extends for 6,940 feet at 
right angles to the shore, and is slightly curved to the eastward towards 
its extremity, was commenced in 1860, and carried out about 1,300 
feet ; beyond which point, and at a short distance from it, was deposited 
a heap of stones that was surrounded by iron piles, and from its 
detached position was called “the island.‘ The work was then left 
untouched till 1866, when the breakwater was joined to the island, and 
it was continued to its present length, and finished in 1868, From the 
mainland to the island the breakwater is formed on its inner side of a 
bank of rubble stones, surmounted by a promenade, over which the 
spray breaks with a very moderate north-west wind, and on the outer 
or sea front of concrete blocks; but beyond the island to its termina- 
tion it is entirely constructed of large blocks of artificial stone, com- 
posed of one part of French hydraulic lime with two parts of sand, 
and some of which were transferred to it from the eastern breakwater. 
This latter, which is also constructed of large masses of concrete, is of 
more recent construction, extending to about 6,020 feet, and con- 
verging towards the western barbour. Such is the harbour of Port 
Said. It cannot, according to these authorities, be considered as a har- 
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bourfeither in respect of extent or depth for vohieiia of large tonnage 
and great draught; but, slightly improved and well maintained, ib has, 
as we have seen, nobly served its purpose. Near the commencement of 
the West Mole is the lighthouse, the tower of which, composed of a 
solid mass of concrete, is 160 feet high, lighted by an electric light 
flashing every twenty seconds, and visible at a distance of twenty miles. 
Three other lighthouses of the same height, though differing in con- 
struction, have been erected along the “coast between the fort and 
Alexandria, It is interesting to know that the solid blocks of concrete 
or artificial stone so extensively used have, at least below water, become 
firmer and more trustworthy, by reason of the growth of seaweed upon 
them. Port Said is described in the latest edition of Mr. Murray’s 
invaluable ** Handbook of Lower and Upper Egypt” as now regularly 
laid out in streets and squares, with docks, quays, churches, hospitals, 
mosques and hotels, and all the adjuncts of a seaport, and with the 
most easily-approached and safest harbour along the coast. Fresh 
water is supplied to it from Ismaila, that now famous half-way house 
of the Canal voyage. The town, we are told, no longer presents the 
same busy appearance which it did when it was the headquarters of the 
engineering work, but the increasing traffic through the Isthmus always 
imparts a certain activit y to the place. 

The port of Suez, where more than one impatient captain, and we 
fear not a few equaily impatient passengers, were probably anathe- 
matising the bombardment and the obstinacy of Arabi Pacha, cannot 
boast of the almost romantic interest of the story of the great engineer- 
ing enterprise which bade a town and port arise out of the sea, Yet 
has the whole of the ground on which the quays and other constructions 
stand been recovered from the sea, and it 1s proposed at some future 
time to rescue the whole of the swamp lying between the town and the 
new ports (a distance of about two miles), which is now joined by a 
massive embankment of artificial stone, along which the road and rail- 
way pass. The entrance to the Canal channel, protected by an exten- 
sive breakwater, is marked on the map as 27 feet in depth. The 
entrance to Port Ibrahim on the left of the voyager arriving from. the 
Red Sea is divided by a long jetty into two parts, one for ships of war 
and the other for merchant ships. On the jetty, close to the quays to 
which the large steamers moor, is the station of the railway. Suez, 
unlike Port Said, being in communication with the whole network of 
Egyptian lines, affording easy access to Ismailia, Cairo, Mansurah, 
Damietta, Rosetta and Alexandria. The roadstead at Suez is capable 
of accommodating five hundred vessels of all sizes. The actual town 
is of comparatively modern date, and, like Port Said, is dependent for 
its prosperity on the traffic through the Canal.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 
MUSINGS UNDER THE ELECTRIC WIRES. 


Amone the wonders of modern times, few, if any, are more wonderful 
than the use made of electric forces, of which, when I was a boy 50 
years ago, but little was known. 
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Now, there is overhead a net-work of slender wires, carefully insulated 
from earth currents, but apparently at the mercy of very many external 


‘forces. Under foot we tread over, in the streets, many mysterious 


carefully coated coils, and out on the ocean itself, ships sail over many 
cables, which in storm and calm are conveying messages from afar, 

I have been meditating on this modern invention, and wondering how 
Quarles would use such an emblem to illustrate spiritual life; perhaps 
some one has done this, though I do not know it. 

But methinks I heard some question made at a quiet railway station 
as to various matters which seemed to me to convey, not a telegraphic 
message, but some good practical instruction. 

The first was but a child-thought, who, hearing the wires sounding 
like an AZolian harp, thought that their purpose was'to make music. 

Ah, my dear child, sounding music is not the whole purpose of the 
human life, it has a deeper meaning than that—a purpose in which, if it 
fails, it is useless. A little spark goes through that wire, which is of 
much more consequence than all the unmeaning music you listen to. 
It is a voice to some one, a message from a person to a person, and the 
message may be life or death, joy or sorrow. Would you not like to 
take good news to some one, many a child has done so? If so, just get 
yourself put into direct communication with the Lord Jesus, let Him 
make your own heart warm with His love, and He will use you as His 
messenger to some one who greatly needs to be told about his salvation, 
or comforted by a message of sympathy from His Word. : 

My next thought is more fanciful, insomuch as it supposes reason and 
intelligence among the wires overhead. 

I suppose them to be ¢oo sensitive to outward circumstances to be 
troubled about the winds which sway them to and fro. Weeping because 
of the rains, throbbing from end to end at the slightest stroke. Their 
sensitiveness and their fears are very sad. They doubt their stability, 
and every change of weather brings but a throb of pain. Snow loads 
them so that they are like to break. Cold contracts and increases their 
tension. Heat expands, and makes them loose and languid. They seem 
left to themselves, and existence is a burden. They don’t know that 
they are well looked after, that supports are strengthened, that flaws 
are cured, that fractures are repaired, and above all, their power as 
communicators is tested each moment. They might trust their maker 
and constant inspector, for he is always on the watch for their safety 
and comfort. He has a purpose in placing them so exposed as they 
are, and is very anxious that they should be safe and do their work, 
which, if they knew it, is simply to carry messages. 

This thought is suggested to me by the experience of a dear young 
friend, who sometimes is not easily comforted. Like myself and many 
others, she is much exposed to external influences, but being in feeble 
health and of a highly strung nervous temperament, her feelings are 
apt to jar terribly: and troubles to her are very real now, which in 
vigorous health she would despise. 

She does not think of the use she is to many ; the warm messages of 
love and patience her very weakness carries to poor homes and hearts 
that I know of, even while her own is torn by anxieties, I pray God 
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to comfort her, and any others in like circumstances. Jesus has indeed 
“the tongue of the learned, that He may know how to speak a word 
in season to them that are weary.” 

But after all why should not the wires have theirsong? We read of 
the stars— 

‘¢ For ever singing as they shine, 
The Hand that made us is Divine.” 

So while we keep to the great life purpose of carrying messages from 
God, we may have our song, and a joyous song too. | remember singing 
a hymn to an aged, poor, and foolish man, about whom I was, and am 
very anxious, I think he got a message through my song. When he 
said, ‘‘ Why you sing as if it’ were—‘Well, with your soul,” and I said, 
‘“‘ Yes, my friend, I believe it is.” 

Oh, may the Divine Wind blow among us, and set every christian 
man and woman, “singing and making melody in our hearts unto the 
Lord.”’ And then indeed, may “the joy of the Lord be our strength.”’ 

Every saved man and woman is a magnetized wire, in vital connec- 
tion with, ‘‘the messenger of the Covenant,” as I once heard a minister 
say —‘‘ the message of love and mercy comes down from Heaven, and each 
as he gets hold of it becomes magnetized ; he holds with one hand the 
life-cord let down, and the other hand he stretches out to save some 
perishing soul. Life in Christ should be, must be, life * — 





“J WILL GIVE YOU REST.” 


‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”’— 
Mark xi, 26. 


O sinner, who art drooping Come now, O long lost sinner, 
Beneath thy load of sin, By many a burden pressed, 

Come to the heart of Jesus, On Him lay all thy burdens, 
And He will take you in; And He will give thee rest. 


For, wondrous condescension, 
He saith im words how blest : 

«<Come unto Me, ye lost ones, 
And I will give you rest.” 


O sin and Satan never 
A weary soul could ease, 
But Christ will, aye, for ever, 
Give rest to such as these, 


“‘ Come all who toil and labor, Then come to Him as sinners, 
And weeping sow the seed. And thou art surely blest, 
My grace is all sufficient He saith ‘* Come heavy laden, 
To help in every need. And I will give you rest.” 


Come lay thy head, if weary 


Upon thy Saviour’s breast, Oh, wait not till the morrow ; 


; But come at once to Him 
oTAnd He will ine apg Who longs to bid thee welcome, 
Who longs thee to redeem. 
Come all ye weary tossed ones, Then through the Gates of Glory, 
Deep-dyed with many a sin. In robes of whiteness dressed, 
Come now thy Saviour calls thee, Thy Master soon shall lead thee 
He waits to take thee in. Lo thine eternal rest. 


FarIrLig THORNTON, 
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PLEASANT JOTTINGS. 


He was arrested for not supporting his 
wife. ‘‘ What have you got to say 
for yourself?” asked the judge. ‘*‘ Me 
and the poet, Byron, are alike,” replied 
the prisoner, ‘*What do you mean 
by that?” said his honor. ‘I mean,”’ 
rejoined the prisoner, ‘‘ that neither 
me nor Byron ever could bear to see 
a woman eat.” ‘It’s six months in 
the penitentiary,” added his honor. 

A Burlington physician calls his dog 
Cinchona, because his bark is the only 
valuable thing about him. 

They had been engaged a long time, 
and one evening were reading the 
paper together. ‘Look, love!” he 
exclaimed, ‘ only two pound fifteen 
for a suit of clothes.” ‘Is it a wedding 
suit ?” she asked, looking naively at 
her lover. ‘‘Oh, no,” he replied. 


business,” she replied. 

At arecent marriage in a suburban 
town, the bridegroom, when asked the 
important question if he would take 
the lady for better or for worse, replied 
in a hesitating manner: ‘ Well, I 
think I will.” On being told that he 
must be more positive in his declara- 
tion, he answered: ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
care if I do.” 

A little Portland girl recently 
testified innocently to the life of 
drudgery experienced by the average 
queen of the household who does her 
own housework. Somebody asked the 


child if her mother’s hair was 


rey. 
‘“*T don’t know.” she said, ‘‘ she ii 
tall for me too see the top of her head, 
and she never sits down.” 

‘“Do you make any reduction to a 


minister?’ said a young lady in 


man. 


tichmond the other week toa sales- 
‘‘ Always. Are you a minister’s 


_ wife ?” “Oh, no, Iam not married,” 


said the lady, blushing. ‘* Daughter, 
then ?” ** No.” The tradesman looked 
puzzled. ‘‘I am engaged to a theolo- 
gical student,” said she. The reduction 
was made, 


‘¢ Suppose,” said he, in acvents soft, 
‘* A felloe, just like me, 
Should axle little girl to wed— 
What would the answer be ?” 


' - The maiden drops her liquid eyes— 
‘‘Tt’s a business-suit.” ‘*Well, I meant — 


Her smiles with blushes mingle— 
‘Why seek the bridle halter when 
You may live on, sur, cringle r” 
And then he spoke: ‘* Oh, be my bride, 
I ask you onceagain; 
You are the empress of my soul, 
And there shall ever reign. 
«¢ Tl] never tire of kindly deeds 
To win your gentle heart, 


- And saddle be the shaft that rends 


Our happy lives apart !” 


Upon her cheek the maiden felt 
The mantling blushes glow— 


She took him for her faithful hub, 


HOMELY 


BoILED SaLtMon.—Scrape off the 
scales, take out the inside, and well 
wash the fish. Put it into plenty of 
nearly boiling water with a table- 
spoonful of salt, boil up quickly : skim, 
then simmer till done. A piece off the 
tail weighing two pounds, will require 
eighteen minutes. The same weight 
from the thicker part, twenty-three 
minutes, Serve with three-quarters 
of a pint of the water the fish was 


boiled in, poured over it, or with any | 








To share his wheel or whoa, 


HINTS. 


BortepD Cop.—The tail part is 
generally cheap, therefore the receipt 
is given for that part. Put it into 
boiling water with a tablespoonful of 
salt and the sameof vinegar. Boil up 
quickly, skim, then simmer for 4 
quarter of an hour, unless it be off a 
very large fish, in that case give it 
five minutes longer, Place a neatly 
folded napkin, or very white cloth, on 
the drainer, put the fish upon it, and 
send it to table with either of the 


sauce preferred. _|_ sauces that follow. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BED-TIME. 


BY MRS. HATTIE F. BELL. 





Yo you send your little ones to bed happy ? Is the hour for bed-time ae 
one they look foward to with pleasure, or does it bring scowls, and Hatt 
whines, and cross words instead ? Do they have loving tones, and kind 
words, and low, sweet mother-songs to take with them to the child-land. 
of dreams, or are the last tones their little sensitive ears hear at night, 
those that are harsh and cruel—those that make the rosy lips tremble, ha 
and the sleepy eyes fill with tears, as they creep into bed, unkissed, ae 
feeling as if the sunshine had suddenly all gone out of their little world, ee 
and with a weight upon their young spirits to be felt and remembered 
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in years to come! Do the baby eyelids shut in a smile, as they close for 
the night—a real, loving, mother smile—or do they close in terror at 
the threat of a heartless nursery maid? Do the dimpled hands rest 
trustingly in a mother’s tender clasp, or do they bear the red marks of 
the nurse-maid’s harsh slap ? Oh, mothers, do your little ones go to 
sleep happy ? 

Of course you love them—but do you take them in your arms, and 
press the soft, velvety cheek close against your own, and ¢e// them so? 

Alas! I know some poor little human blossoms there be, who are: 
actually cheated out of their natural birth-right, who never feel the 
warm sunshine of home-love, who are pale, and wan, and petulant, and 
unchild-like, because of the chilling atmosphere that constantly 
surrounds them, so different from that they were designed to flourish 
and grow beautiful in. 

My heart aches for such, and if I could only reach them all, how 
quickly would I clasp my two arms about them to-night, and give them 
what they so seldom get, a good hugging and petting, and at least one 
happy bed-time hour to look back upon, after childhood years have 
vanished, The dear little things who in all their baby lives have had so few. 

Some, I suppose there are, like Mrs. Flintstone’s children. To be 
sure. they have an hour devoted to them every evening—a whole hour— 
yet, but it is in a way not calculated to be conducive to sweet sleep or 
pleasant dreams. | 

I am certain Mrs. Flintstone is a very methodical woman, and has a 
“set” hour for her children to go to bed, so at seven o'clock precisely 
she begins: ‘ Come, George ; come, Emma; come, Susie, it’s time to go: 
to bed.” 

But George, and Emma, and Susan are very suddenly quite hard of 
hearing, apparently. Not one moves. Again and louder sounds the call. 
This time they look up and scratch their heads, and George plants his 
front teeth in a big red apple he has mysteriously brought forth trom some 
hidden pocket ; then Emma snatches it, and little Susie says; “ I don’t 
want to go to bed neither.” 

Mrs. Flintstone rises with great agitation and boxes all the ears she 
can reach, and, with an extra back-slap, sends them headlong toward 
the bed-room door. They stumble over the threshold, and George 
bumps his nose, and, of course, thinks he is abused, and yells accordingly ; 
and so, with a good deal of pouting, and fretting, and threatening, they 
at last, as the clock is striking eight, tumble into bed. And Mrs. 
I'lintstone, with a sigh of relief, goes out, only, perhaps, to go back 
once or twice to administer an additional cuff to make them keep still. 
And this is the programme each evening, The same performance with, 
perhaps, a few variations. She says she ‘don’t see how some folks 
can spend so much time with their children. One hour tires her all 
out.” 

Poor woman! I don’t wonder, nor would any one who has ever 
witnessed the sending-to-bed panorama under her supervision. 

In her home, no little white-robed form kneels at mamma’s knee to 
lisp the evening or morning prayer, no sweet rose-bud lips give good- 
night kisses, no happy little heads nestle down contentedly on the snowy 
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pillow—happy as childhood should be happy. They are growing old 
before their time; old in contentions, and bickerings and discontent, and 
losing all the rosy freshness of babyhood and childhood. 

I fear such women will sometime look back to bygone days, and wish 
they could again have a mothers’ blessed privilege of moulding the 
minds and characters of their children. After the tree is grown the 
twig cannot be bent, and if it be crooked, and dwarfed, and unsightly, 
when by a persevering and gentle hand we might have made it upright, 
and vigcrous, and beautiful, may we not blame ourselves justly, and 
will not He who commits these precious minds and souls to our charge, 
also condemn us ? 

O mothers! dear mothers! all over the land, you don’t realize what 
you are losing daily and nightly by thus thrusting your children from 
you, by thus turning them out from your love and affection. Anywhere, 
anyhow—so they will not bother or be in the way. You don’t think, I 
am sure you do not, how much you are losing by not taking the little 
one up on your lap every evening at bed-time, and having a little visit or 
playspell together, or, perhaps, reading a story. All children like that. 
And children who go to sleep good-natured are generally sure to wake 
up good-natured. 

Then let us send the little ones to bed happy, with sweet remem- 
brances that wili cling to them in after years, and even in their old age 
bring loving thoughts of mother and childhood. 

This twilight hour with the children is one of a mother’s sweetest 
privileges, and [ would not forego the pleasures it brings for any amount 
of quiet and personal care I might thereby secure ; I would not miss 
the clasp of soft arms around my neck, and the plump, dimpled hands 
patting my cheek, [ would not lose the warm kiss from pure, innocent 
lips, and the sweet prattle of babyhood, for all the selfish indolence and 
the freedom from care I might thereby gain. 

How any woman whom God has crowned with the giory of mother- 
| | hood, and to whom He has given precious charge over dear, little 

immortal souls, can ever feel satisfied to give up this sacred trust into 


other hands, for the sake of gaining a little more time for her .own 
personal ease, is a mystery to me. 
> How soon, all too soon, these little hands, that are now so full of 
mischief, will be grown large, and perhaps, working in earnest as they 
j now do in play, working for good or evil; too soon, all too soon, the 
. : tottering baby-feet will walk out into the rough paths of life. What 
c way will they choose? If the little feet shall go astray, and the little 
:, hands in after years be hardened and stained with evil deeds, whose, 
. Whose will be the blame ? 
S 
‘ ONLY A CARPENTER. 

| CHAPT£R li, 
O Ifowever, he would go to the widows that night, and have his doubts 
- verified or set at rest. He tried to do justice to the cosy tea which his 


v mother had always ready for him on his return from work, but he felt 
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as if every morsel he tried to swallow would choke him. At length he 
set out for Mrs. Clarke’s. He found the widow alone, and in tears, the 
cause of which she soon told him, It appeared that James Gold had 
been “running after’? her daughter, as she called it, for some time, but 
she had given the latter warning, that he was never to enter her house, 
for she neither liked him, nor the family to which he belonged, and she 
strongly advised her to have nothing to say to him; but Mary was high 
spirited and somewhat wilful, and determined to have her own way, so 
they often met at his father’s and other houses in the village: thus the 
intimacy grew and increased, and to-night Mary had informed her 
mother of her engagement. A stormy scene had ensued, Mrs. Clarke 
threatening her daughter that she would never give her consent to the 
marriage, to which the latter had replied, that, that would make no 
difference, for have him she should, and very soon too! Upon which she 
had bounced out of the room in a rage, and had no doubt, the widow 
said, gone straight to James Gold, and told him all about it. A great 
deal more Mrs. Clarke said on the same subject, but Silas scarcely heeded 
it, he had heard enough for his peace of mind, and knew that the light 
of his life had gone out for ever. As he came out of the cottage he 
shivered as with cold, he felt like walking in a dream—oh! that he 
might wake and find it so!—But alas! too well he knew he was not 
dreaming. The sun was setting in a blaze of goid, as he wended his 
solitary way homeward (he took a circuitous route to avoid meeting any 
of the villagers) the birds were singing their last good night songs, earth 
lay reposing in the very zenith of its beauty, but he saw and felt nothing 
of this, he was trying to still the agony of his heart! He knew in time 
that he should master the passion that was now consuming him, yes, 
and bow with submission to the rod, for Silas was no half-and-half 
Christian, who acknowledged God’s wisdom in prosperity, but questioned 
it in adversity, he felt he could safely leave his life in His Father's 
hand, but just now, earthly love lay very near his heart and heavenly 
love seemed far away, but he thanked God it was stl there, it had not 
changed, the change was in himself. He had thought too much of this 
earthly love, it had insensibly become a part of his very existance— 
when indeed it had never been his!—How blind he had been! He 
knew quite well that if he had gone out more among his neighbours, 
the shock would not have come so suddenly on him, for he would have 
heard of the intimacy from them long before, but he had kept himself 
aloof from them, not from any sort of superiority, but because he could 
not bear the rude jests and taunts of cowardice, which they continually 
flung at him. Oh! that he could prove to them he was no coward! He 
hardly knew how the next few days passed; he went to his work as 
usual, but something seemed to have gone out of his life; yet the sun 
shone the same as ever outwardly, nothing was different—inwardly 
everything was changed. <A few weeks went by, and James Gold and 
Mary Clarke were married ; the widow had finally given her consent, 
(Silas knew quite well she would eventually do so) and the young 
couple were to take up their abode in her house, as she could not bear 
to be parted trom her daughter. On the Sunday following they would 
make their appearance at the little church, it was a custom in Canonley, 
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and they aways kept it up. Silas knew he should see them there, for 
the place was but small, and everybody in it distinctly visible. But he 
would not stay at home because of that, as some men might have done. 

He went early as usual, and tried to keep all earthly thoughts from his 
mind as he waited for the service to begin, but he could not help being 
conscious of their entrance. It was all he could do to keep his mind 
from wandering, she was so close tohim! It was a beautiful summer 
morning; the church door stood wide open to let in the refreshing 
breeze; he heard the birds singing outside, and the gentle rustle of the 
leaves, as they waved to and fro in the summer air, and the 
noise of the waves, as they broke upon the breakers on the shore— 
but above all the voice of the clergyman, and his words seemed 
to arrest his wandering thoughts, for he spoke of the unchange- 
ableness of the Almighty; he said, “this was essentially a world 
of change,—it was but a small word, yet pregnant with meaning 
—nothine remaineth— but in heaven it was not known, everlasting g 
was the word written there.’ “Oh! weary soul,” he went on 
in a tone of impassioned feeling—“has nothing ever seemed to 
change towards thee? Has thy life aiways flowed on in one continual 
calm ? Look out, there are breakers ahead! Not many go down to the 
vrave without some waves of trouble having passed over them, and as 
it has been, so it will always be; but as “the bottom of the ocean 
always remains calm, no matter how ruffled its surface may be,—-so the 
soul which has God for it refuge is always ai rest: he looks at troubles 
as but means of bringing him. nearer to heaven; instead of their being 
hindrances to his soul, ‘they are helpers in disguise. God knows the 
end from the besinning: nothing bappens unto thee by chance—there ig 
no such word to the Chri stian—thy life is shaped and laid out by Him, 

and if thou couldst see it, how perfect it would its mechanism appear 
even in thy dull earthly eyes! Therefore be content, and put thy trust 
in thy wise and unerring God, so that at the last 1t shall be well with 
thee, and happy shalt thou be.’? Then followed the grand and well 
known hymn *‘ Rock of Ages.” When Silas left the Church, the agony 
had left his heart, he felt God loved him, and that he would lead him 
dy no rougher ro ad than was necessar Ye As he passed the public house he 
heard a voice call out ‘Saint Silas!*? at another time it would have 
made him feel better, but now he hardly noticed it. 

So time went on and Autumn drew on apace: it came earlier than 
usual that year, even before the fishermen were ready for it, for they 
had a good deal to do before winter came, in the way of catching their 
fish and salting it ready for use during the winter- months, when there 
could be but little fishing done. It was towards the latter end of 
September when Silas Hopton set out from Romford for his home, it 
had been rough all day even in the town, but at night the gale had 
increased in intensity , he could hardly breast it; he had never felt any - 
thing like it, the rain also came down in torrents, A shudder ran 
through him as he remembered that his mother had told him before setting 
out for work that all the boats were to eo out that morning—alas ! 
for those who had not returned! there could be but little hope of their 
ever doing so alive in such a storm. When he reached his mother’s 
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cottage he found her with a shawl thrown over her head standing at the 
door. She was on the point of setting out for the beach, but had 
waited for his return before she cid so. Just stepping inside and 
placing his tools on a chair he toid her that he should accompany her: 
she looked at him in amazement knowing so well how strong his dislike 
was to the sea—but like a wise woman she made no remark, except 
begging him to have something to eat first. He took up a piece of 
bread from the table just to please her, and then they set out, she 
taking close hold of his arm. 

As they passed the cottages, they found them all deserted, the 
occupants having all gone down to the beach. Silas, and _ his 
mother managed to walk pretty well through the village, for as 
has been explained it lay in a hollow, and was in consequence much 
sheltered from the storm, but when they got to the pull-over and 
had struggled with great difficulty across it, the scene was terrible. 
It was not yet dark, but fast becoming so, huge black clouds hung 
over the sea and seemed to touch the water, the waves were 
all in a white foam, and rose mountains high—surely no_ boats 
could live in such a sea! (life-boats were unknown in those days, 
all honor to him who invented them.) Women were wringing 
their hands in anguish, some praying, others walking up and down, or 
rather trying to do so as much as the wind would let.them. Scarcely 
aman was to be seen, and those only old and decrepid, for ail the 
fishermen who were able-bodied had started out that morning they 
often did so, they thougth it was fairer to each other. There was but one 
chance for them, and that was, that seeing a storm coming on, they had 
put in for Nestly Harbour. As if to add still more horror to the scene, 
the lightning began to flash out of the clouds, followed by peals of 
thunder, so loudias to be heard distinctly above the roar of the waves. 
The worst part of it was, there was nothing to be done, for no boats 
were insight, and even if there had been —-what then! Nothing could 
save them. Some of the women were by this time wearied out by 
weeping, (for many of them had been there since three o'clock, and it 
was now seven) and had crouched down on the sands moaning in despair. - 
As Silas stood a little apart from the others taking in the awfulness of 
the scene, a woman came, and touching him on the arm, said, “ You 
here, Silas Hopton, and pray what good can you do in a storm like 
this ?” He felt the malice of her words, but it was not the time or 
place to resent it, even if he had been the man to do so, so he said in a 
pleasant tone ‘I don’t know what use [ am, certainiy, but this I do 
know, that I’m both ready and willing to help.” Asif to give him a 
chance of proving his words, the lightning here flashed out, and shewed a 
boat battling hard with the waves, about half a mile out at sea, there 
was but one man in it, but before they could get another glimpse, a 
huge wave shut him out from view. Shrieck after shriek rent the air as 
they thought all was over with him, but no, he again appears, but 
even as they look his boat overturns, and by the lightning’s lurid glare 
they catch sight of him fighting with the waves. Then a voice rends 
the air—to Silas Hopton a well remembered voice, “ It is my James! 
oh! will nobody try to save him?’? Even while she spoke Silas was 
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divesting himself of the heavier parts of his clothing, and preparing to 
do something. Catching hold of a rope which lay near him, he fastened 
one end of it round his body, giving the other to an oid fisherman who 
stood close by, and then plunged into the sea. Where was his terror 
now ? With all his might he struck out for the drowning man, but try 
as he would he never seemed to get any nearer to him, the waves sent 
him back as surely as he made any way, yetstill he struck out. The 
scene was watched from the shore in deathlike stillness ; they were sure 
now, that all the other boats had put into harbour, and that James 
Gold in his usual impetuous manner, had insisted on starting for 
Canonley alone ; it was just like him to do such a thing, but would he 
ever reach it ? Now and then the two men might be seen almost touch- 
ing each other, then the next light shewed them to be yard’s apart. At 
last, oh joy! they were together, fighting desperately with the waves, 
then another wave hides them from view. ‘The next thing their straining 
eyes see, is one man alone, what has become of the other ? With all 
their might they tug at the rope, and draw the man ashore. It is not 
Silas Hopton, but James Gold who is fastened to it, and he is in a half 
fainting condition, but after a few minutes he tells them, that on his 
rescuer reaching him, his strength had entirely left him, and saying that 
it was impossible both could be saved, he had insisted on unfastening the 
rope from himself and securing it to James Gold, then after a few con- 
vulsive gasps, while the other vainly tried to bear him up, he had sank, 
to rise no more! ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’’ HELENA Brooks. 
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EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES.—No. 38. 


THe Egyptians were more alarmed in the prospect of this judgment 
than by any of those which had preceded it. As soon as the warning 
of Moses was made known to them, Pharoah’s servants came to him 
and said, ‘* How long shall this man be a snare unto us?” (Kitto and 
Boothroyd think “this man’? means Pharoah, not Moses.) ‘The king’s 
obstinacy had already nearly ruined Egypt; and he now learns that his 
courtiers were not at all satisfied with his continued refusal to yield to 
the demands of the Israelites. ‘‘ Let the men go, that they may serve 
the Lord their God: knowest thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed ?” 
This was the first time that Pharoah’s servants or officers had ventured 
to interfere before the infliction of any plague. Pharoah himself, 
although his heart was hardened against God, could not but share in 
the common anxiety, Moses had left him abruptly, and without the 
usual ceremonies of a royal interview: for as soon as he had delivered 
his message, he turned himself and went out from Pharaoh; yet the 
king sends for him again, and almost yields to his demand. “ Go and 
serve the Lord your God,” he says, “ but who are they that shall go ?” 
“We will go with our sons, and with our daughters, with our flocks 
and our herds will we go: for we must hold a feast unto the Lord.” 
When Pharaoh hears of the departure of all their host, and of their 
Hocks and herds, his insolence once more gets the better of him, and he 
defies both Moses and his God. 
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The very name of locust was terrible to the Egyptians, for they had 
had frequent experience of the ravages committed by these creatures 
in former visitations that were not miraculous. In one of the papyri, 
the locust is mentioned as the common enemy of the husbandman, 
The accounts of modern travellers enable us to understand the alarm 
with which an extraordinary plague of this kind must have been 
expected. Writes one, ‘“ Locusts suddenly appear in the cultivated 
land, coming from the desert in a column of great length. They fly 
across the country, darkening the air with their compact ranks, which 
are undisturbed by the constant attacks of kites, crows and vultures, 
and making a strange whizzing sound like that of fire, or many distant 
wheels. When they alight, they devour every green thing, even 
stripping the trees of their leaves, Kewards are offered for their 
destruction, but no labour can seriously reduce their numbers. Soon 
they continue their course, and disappear gradually in a short time, 
leaving the place where they have been a desert.” Major Moore 
describes a cloud of locusts extending over 500 miles, and so compact 
while on the wing, that, like an eclipse, they completely hid the sun. 

All the plagues of Egypt were of a miraculous character; and the 
miracle in this instance now threatened, would consist not so much in 
the nature of the plague, as in its extent and severity. 

There were various kinds of locusts which are called by nine different 
names in the Bible. The name in this place signifies mzltitudinous, 
and it is probable that the visitation consisted of several different 
varieties. Surely the locust-scaring gods must be fast asleep. “ They 
(the locusts) shall cover the face of the earth,” said Moses. ‘The 
expression is, literally, «‘ They shall cover the eye of the earth. The 
name of Egypt is written in heiroglyphics with an eye. The Egyptians 
regarded their country as the most precious spot, the eye of all the 
world. 

Pharaoh sent in haste for Moses and Aaron, and confessed: “ I have 
sinned against the Lord your God, and against you. Now, therefore, 
forgive, | pray thee, my sin, only this once, and entreat the Lord that 
He may take away from me this death only.” 

At G od’s command, the east wind had brought the locusts, in 24 
hours, from the uttermost parts of the east, collecting them, it may be, 
from the far off deserts of Arabia and Persia; and at God’s command 
the west wind carried them away again, all of them in bands as they 
had arrived; there remained not one in all the coasts of Egypt. There 
in the Red Sea they fell down and perished. To these same depths the 
infatuated king, who refused to be warned by the chastisements, was 
pared to follow, and with his miserable people, in their curn, to 
perish. 


STEAM RoAap RoLLERs.—Steam road | metalled six inches deep, can be 
rollers are being used not only in | properly rolled and consolidated by 
Paris, but in New York, Philadelphia, ' one steam roller in the course of a 
Chicago, and Brooklyn, in Liverpool, | single night, and ata cost of labour 
Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, and Bir- | and fuel for the roller equivalent to 
mingham. Between two and three 1d. for every twelye to sixteen yards. 
thousand square yards of road, ' 
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PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


The following recreation is for those , them wellin a plate, or basket or bag, 
who can write, have some acquain- | and hands them round again for every 
tance with their Bibles, and can | member to take one of each. Should 
compose a sentence or two: Let some | any member draw his own question or 
one act as President, call the party | noun, he must return it, and draw 
around him to the table, at the head again. The answer is to be written 
of which he sits, with one heap of | to the question, bringing in the noun, 
large pieces of paper, and another pile so as to form sense, and the topic is to 
of little pieces before him. Each | be proved or disproved by a text from 
member comes supplied with Bible Scripture subjoined. When all the 
and pencil, and has handed tohim one | papers are completed, they are to be 
of the larger and one of the smaller _ mixed together in the plate, when the 
slips of paper. On the top of the President reads them aloud, one after 
larger piece of paper he writes a the other. Under a judicious Presi- 
question, of course, on some subjectin | dent a great deal of useful Biblical 
the Bible; leaving the lower part of | information, together with many 
the paper for the answer. On the | points of deep spiritual interest and 
small slip, he writes a single noun. points of daily conduct can be elicited, 
tach of the papers is folded and _— and turned to valuable use. 

handed to the President, who mixes | 





THE SPANISH ARMADA AND SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


Tae Spanish Armada, so often mentioned in history, was an immense 
fleet and armament, collected by the haughty Philip of Spain, for the 
purpose of re-establishing in England the tyrannical dominion of the 
Popish Hierarchy, and crushing the power of Queen Elizabeth, under 
whose auspicious reign the Protestant religion had been happily 
established in these kingdoms, and the name of England become 
respected by all civilised nations. The whole power of the Spanish 
priesthood, assisted by the Pope himself (who in person bestowed a 
blessing on the expedition before it sailed), was put in requisition for 
the purpose of raising supplies of men, money, stores, ships, and 
ammunition ; while the kinglv revenues of the South American mines, 
the treasures of the state, the forced contributions of the people, and 
the voluntary gifts of the richest families of the land, were all employed 
for the same purpose. 

While these preperations were making on the part of the Spanish 
monarch, the Queen of England was not unmindful of the danger that 
threatened her realm. Before the Spanish armament was ready to put 
to sea, the famous Admiral, Sir 'rancis Drake,* was despatched with a 
fleet of armed vessels, for the purpose of annoying the enemy. With 
his small force he daringly entered the harbour of Cadiz, and destroyed 
by fire no less than a hundred sail of Spanish vessels; he carried 
destruction along the whole line of the Spanish coast, and returned to 
{ingland in triumph, bringing home a richly-laden Galleon, laden with 
Specie, intended for the supply of the invading army. 

Lhe vessels of which the Spanish fleet was composed were chiefly of 
two kinds. The largest, called GALLEONS, were curiously built, having 


* Whose Tercentury is now being celebrated. 
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in the after part of the ship, sometimes as many as five or six decks, and 
appearing at a distance like huge floating castles. A smaller kind were 
called GALLEASSES, or GALLEYS, and were impelled by oars as well as 
sails. 

When this mighty armament left the coast of Spain its force consisted 
of a hundred and fifty vessels, many of which were greatly superior in 
size to those of the English. It had on board 20,000 soldiers, 8,000 
sailors, and 2,000 volunteers of the first families in Spain; it carried 
2,650 guns, and was victualled for half a year, with an immense quantity 
of military stores of every description. ‘The troops on board were to be 
joined by 34,000 men, under the Duke of Parma, who were assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Nieuport and Dunkirk, in the Netherlands ; 
for transporting these he had, with incredible labour, provided a great 
number of flat bottomed vessels. 

Although the preparations for the invasion of this country were well 
known, yet still when the news reached England that it was about to 
sail, terror and consternation seized on the inhabitants. A fleet of not 
above thirty ships of war, and those small in comparison, constitued the 
whole of the navy ready to oppose it at sea, All the commercial towns, 
however, were required to furnish a certain number of vessels to 
increase its force, and it is recorded, that the citizens of London, 
although only required to fit out fifteen vessels, doubled that number of 
their own accord. ‘The nobility and gentry also equipped forty-three 
ships at their own cost. Lord Howard of Effingham was appointed 
Admiral, and under him served Drake, Hawkins, and Forbisher, all 
men of well-know courage and ability. The principal fleet was stationed 
at Plymouth. A smaller squadron, consisting of forty vessels, was 
commanded by Lord Seymour, and lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept 
the Duke of Parma. | 

The Spanish Armada was ready in the beginning of May, but its 
sailing was retarded by the death of the Marquis of Santa Croce, the 
admiral, and that also of the vice-admiral, the Duke of Paliano. The 
command of the expedition was therefore given to the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia. Upon leaving the Port of Lisbon, the Armada next day met 
with a violent tempest, which sunk some of the smallest of their 
shipping, and the fleet put back into the harbour. After some time 
spent in refitting, they again put to sea. By this time, they were 
discovered by a Scotch pirate of the name of Fleming, who was cruising 
in those seas, and who immediately sailed towards the English fleet, and 
warned the admiral of their approach. Effingham had just time to 
leave the harbour with his ships, when, on the 19th of July, 1588, 
‘“‘they discovered the Spanish fleet with lofty turrets, like castles, in 
front, advancing in the form of a half moon. The wings spreading out 
to the length of seven miles; sailing very slowly with full sails, the 
wind being as it were wearied with carrying them, and the ocean 
groaning beneath their weight.” 

The English admiral considering that the Spaniards would most 
probable be much superior to him in close fight, in consequence of the 
size of their ships and the number of their troops, wisely resolved to 
content himself with harrassing them on their voyage, and with 
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watching attentively all the advantages that might be derived from 
storms, cross-winds, and such like accidents. It was not long before he 
perceived a favourable opportunity of attacking the vice-admiral 
Recaldo. ‘This he did in person, and displayed so much dexterity in 
working his ship and managing his guns, as greatly to alarm the 
Spaniards as to the fate of their commander. From that time the 
Spaniards kept closer together ; notwithstanding which, the English on 
the same day attacked one of the largest galleasses. Other Spanish 
ships came up to her relief, but one of the principal galleons, which had 
ereat part of the treasure on board. was taken by Sir Francis Drake. 
Several other encounters happened, in all of which the English proved 
victorious, through the great advantage which they derived from the 
lightness of their ships and the dexterity of their sailors. 

The Spaniards continued to advance till they came opposite to Calais, 
where the Duke of Medina cast anchor, and sent to the Duke of Parma, 
entreating him to hasten the embarkation of his troops. Farnese 
prepared to put his troops on board, but informed Medina, that the 
vessels he had provided, were only fit for the transport of men, and not 
for fighting ; and that, therefore, unless the Armada was brought still 
nearer the shore, aud the coast cleared of the English and Dutch ships, 
it would be impossible for him to effect the embarkation of his men. 
The Armada accordingly advanced, and had arrived within sight of 
Dunkirk, with the English fleet on one side and the Dutch on the other, 
when a sudden calm put a stop to all its motions. About the middle of 
the next night a breeze sprung up, and Lord Howard having filled eight 
ships with sulphur, pitch, and other combustibles, set fire to them and 
sent them before the wind, against the different divisions of the Spanish 
fleet. The Spaniards beheld these ships enveloped in flame and smoke 
approaching them, and the darkness of the night increased the terror 
with which the sight filled them; a panic flew from one end of the fleet 
to the other; some of them weighed their anchors, but many cut their 
cables and suffered their ships to drive before the wind, and in this 
confusion running foul of each other, they crushed and damaged many 
of their own ships, and rendered a considerable portion of their force 
unfit for use. When daylight returned, they were still in great disorder, 
and their ships widely seperated and dispersed. 

The English fleet had been joined by Lord Seymour, and Lord 
Howard being bravely seconded by Drake and the other officers, 
hastened to improve the advantage he had gained, and attacked the 
enemy in several quarters at the same time. ‘he engagement lasted 
from four in the morning till six in the evening. ‘The Spaniards fought 
furiously, but their guns did very little execution against the English, 
while many of their own unwieldy vessels were greatly damaged, and 
twelve of the largest among them were either run aground, sunk, or 
forced to surrender. 

It was now evident that the object of the Armada had failed, and the 
Spanish admiral prepared to return home; but as the winds were 
contrary for his passage through the Channel, he determined to make the 
circuit of the island. ‘The English followed them for some time, but 
their ammunition fell short, and the Spaniards were thus saved from 
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158 For the Young.—Nurse’s Story, or the Twins. 

further infliction by fight. In passing the Orkneys, the Armada 
encountered a violent storm, and most of the vessels, having lost their 
anchors, were scattered in every direction; some were wrecked on the 
Western Isles, many on the coast of Ireland; and of this formidable 
fleet, not one half of the ships, and a still smaller proportion of soldiers 
and seamen, ever returned to Spain. 
























































Among the stores found in the prizes, were various instruments of 
torture, intended to be used by the Spaniards in the persecution of the 


English, upon the conquest of whom they had vainly calculated. 


One 


is called a thumb-screw, from its being employed to compress the 
thumbs, when placed in the lower half of the instrument, by turning a 


screw. 


Also an iron collar of considerable weight. the inside covered 


with sharp points. The most curious is called the Scavenger’s Daughter, 


and was intended to confine the body in a distressing 


position, by 


holding the neck in its upper part, the wrists in the two openings in 


the middle, and fixing the ancles in the lower loops. 


These three 


instruments are now in the Tower of London, but the greatest part of 
the spoils appear to have been sold by auction for the benefit of the 


captors. 


FOR THE YOUNG.—NURSE’S STORY, OR THE TWINS. 


‘Ou, tell me your long-promised 
makes me very mournful, for the 


story, Nursey, there's a dear old 
thing: the one about the twins,” 
asked a dark-eyed girl one winter 
evening, as she sat over the fire, with 
her head resting on the lap of her 
faithful nurse. **‘ Come, come, Miss 
Violet, you are too old, now that you 
area ‘ come-out’ young lady, to listen 
to my stories,” replied the old servant 
smiling, but evidently pleased at being 
asked to tell one. She had nursed 
and loved the girl ever since her 
infancy, had watched her grow up, 
rather regretfully, feeling sorry to 
have to resign the care of her charge 
to the superintendence of a governess ; 
but even those years were past now, 
and Violet Airlie was an introduced 
young lady, no longer bound by the 
daily routine of lessons. 

“T am never too old for that!” 
answered Violet, in a decided tone. 
‘‘ And now I have no lessons I have 
far more time to spare, so just begin, 
there is an hour yet before you must 
dress me for dinner, so we have plenty 
of time.” 

Her old nurse fondly patted her 
brown head, and began her tale. 


‘‘Tt's a sad story, and one -that 


twins were such dears. I never saw 
their like, for they were so good. You 


must know that I had been living 


with their Aunt, Miss Windleigh, 
ever since my girlhood; not because 
I liked her, for I didn’t, but it was a 
comfortable home; my fellow-servant 
was nice, and we got on together, so 1 


thought if I did change may be I 


should not be so well off, therefore I 
stopped on. Miss Windleigh never 
spoke to us servants, save giving her 
orders and such like; she was very 
stern, precise, and a regular old maid 


in her ways: she never interfered 


much in our work, we knew what she 


_ liked, and did our best to please her. 


‘s Well! after my fourth year there, 


I again thought | would leave and 
_ better myself, but the very same 
morning I determined to leave, she 





called me into her room and _ said 
indifferently, ‘Esther, a brother of 
mine has died, and the two children 
he has left I must see after, as I am 
the only near relation they have, and 
his wife has been dead the last ten 
years, I expect them to-morrow, se 














have the two little bed-rooms ready.’ 
She showed no grief whatever, so tar 
I was not surprised, for I never saw 
her show any signs of emotion at any 
time, either for joy or sorrow, she 
was always cool and collected. 

‘‘Poor dears! how sad for them,” 
I said, feeling vexed for the two 
children. 

‘Well! they are not so much to 
be pitied, with a good home to come 
to; it is I who ought to be pitied, 
being burdened for some years with 
children, I who have never been 
accustomed to them,’ rejoined my 
mistress in an indignant tone, 

‘‘T could not help feeling annoyed 
with her showing no sympathy what- 


ever for the orphans, and said to the | 


cook on entering the kitchen, ‘* There! 
our mistress is the hardest women I 
ever saw.” 

‘‘ What now ?” inquired Cook. 
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‘¢Then I told her all about the poor | 


dear children coming here to live; 
when I had finished speaking, she 
said, shaking her head thoughtfully, 
‘Poor dears! they must not look for 
much sympathy in this house.” 

‘ The next day, late in the afternoon 
they arrived, escorted by an old gentle- 
man who was the rector of the parish 
where they had been living; he was 
a nice looking old man too, with such 
2 kind face: he didn’t stop long, and 
when I went to open the hall door for 
him, he dropped a half-sovereign into 
my hand, saying sadly, ‘ You will 
look after these orphans, they will 
want love and pity here I can see.’ 
I held out the money rather indig- 
nantly to him, and said, ‘‘I shall be 
kind to them never fear, sir, but this 
. ere won't make me so, for my love 
ain’t worth much ifit can be bought.”’ 
He coloured, pocketed the gold, and 
muttered ‘No offence, while he 
jumped into the fly and was gone. 

‘“The two children were about 
thirteen, and seemed overcome by 
Miss Windleigh’s distant manner, I 
never felt so very angry in my life as 
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{ did the first night on their arrival. — 


Miss Dollie crying bitterly, threw her 
arms round her Aunt’s neck when she 
said * good night,’ and kissed her, to 
my surprise or rather indignation, 
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Miss Windleigh pushed her away, 
saying, ‘My goodness! you crush my 
clean collar, don’t do so again.’ It 
made my heart ache to sce how the 
little girl felt this, she drew herself 
up, controlled her sobs with an effort, 


and sluwly followed me upstairs to. 


her room. 

‘¢ As soon as we were alone, I tried 
to comfort her, ‘ Don’t you mind your 
Aunt’s ways, missie, she ain’t really 
so hard as she looks ; you see she has 
always lived by herself, so she is very 
reserved, and don’t know how to show 
warmth or affection.’ Miss Dollie, 
her real name was Dorothy, but we 
always called her so tor short, stared 
hard at me in wonder, and replied 
*‘ How very odd,’ as if she could not 
understand it, for she was herself the 
kindest, most warm-hearted little 
thing I ever knew. 

‘**t went on talking to her, trying 
to show her a bit of comfort, and she 
was quite overcome by it, throwing 
her arms round my neck sobbed so 
sadly: as I gazed on her fair little 
head lying on my lap, I thought I had 
never seen so fairy-like a little girl, 
her complexion was snow white, with 
such pink cheeks, her hair quite 
golden, and hung in quantities of 
curls over her shoulders; she was 
very small and fragile looking, and 
seemed like going into decline I 
thought. She told me she was rather 
lame, but as she grew older hoped to 
become all right; half her days she 
had to lie down on the sofa, and was 
never allowed to walk or do very much. 
‘Do you think Aunt Barbarba will be 
very cross when she hears this? Iam 
afraid I shall bea great trouble.’ She 


_ sald this to me so timidly. 


‘<Oh, no! she won't be cross.” JT 
answered cheerfully, but in my own 
mind doubted the truth of what I 
said, knowing what my mistress 
thought of having them to live with 
her. Then I kissed her, poor child! 
and left the room, not much sleep she 
had that night, I know. 

‘‘Her brother, Master Hugh, was 
as fine a lad as you might wish to see, 
a regular jolly boy, with such an 
honest open countenance, one could 
but admire him: I never knew him 
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say what was not true, or do a mean 
action all the time he was there, 
aud were not those two just fond of 
each other, my goodness! I should 
think they were; everything they did 
together, if possible, and he would 
have given his life for Miss Dollie to 
make her happy, because she was an 
ailing little thing. Her Aunt never 
attempted to make her comfortable or 
feel at home, but kept for ever 
grumbling about ‘the nuisance an 
invalid was to have in a_ house.’ 
When she said so to me, I fairly lost 
my temper, and answered, ‘* You’ve 
no reason to complain of that, m’am, 
for she ain’t no trouble, and a more 
patient young lady never lived, I am 
sure, for one never hears her murmur 
at her lot. Should we be so good 
under a similar trial ?’’ You should 
have seen Miss Windleigh’s face of 
surprise at my daring so to speak to 
her, she said in a tone of stern rebuke. 
‘Esther, remember your place,’ and 
swept loftily out of the room, highly 
offended. But there! I did’nt care 
one bit, and did all in my small 
power to make the dear child happy: 
when my mistress was gone out, I 
would go and chat with her, arrange 
her cushions, and cheer her up a bit; 
every day I grew more fond of Miss 
Dollie, for she was so very good. 
Yes! she was more fit to be an angel 
in heaven than to live in this wicked 
world. Supposing I said to her, ‘‘ Ah! 
you have pain to bear in no mistake, 
Miss Dollie,” she would smile at me, 
and reply, ‘I shall not have more to 
bear than I can, Esther, so I don’t 
mind.’ 

«‘ After they had been with us two 
months, Master Hugh went to the 
Grammar School in the adjoining 
town, so his sister was more lonely 
than ever, and poor dear! she got 
rather worse, instead of better, and 
could not walk at all. At first, her 
Aunt declared ‘it was all rubbish, 
she was to walk up and down stairs,’ 
so the darling child tried to, suffering 
agonies the whole time, then Master 
Hugh told the doctor who attended 
her, and he told Miss Windleigh on 
no account to let her walk or overdo 
herself, so either myself or Master 
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Hugh used to carry her about. ‘Well, 
there! he was kind to her, bringing 
home with him flowers or little presents 
tv amuse her, and on his half-holidays 
he would carry her out on to the 
lawn in our garden, and sit by her 
side the whole afternoon, perfectly 
happy to remain with her, instead of 
playing foot-ball or cricket with his 
companions; it was not because he 
did not care for games, for he was 
very fond of them, and a first-rate 
player at cricket, so I heard, but it 
was his unselfishness and devoted 
affection for Miss Dollie. 

‘¢ You should have seen him ‘ fire 
up’ with indignation if his Aunt 
spoke harshly to his sister, he would 
draw himself up, his face flushed, his 
eyes sparkling with indignation, and 
ask her ‘how she dared treat an in- 
valid so!’ Many and many a time 
he got into trouble for speaking out 
his mind to his Aunt. One day he’d 
spoken more indignantly, and 1 must 
say rudely, to her, so he was ordered 
to his room for the remainder of the 
evening, and I had to carry up his 
supper, dry bread and cold water was 
all she would let him have. I found 
him seated on a chair, looking discon- 
solately out of the window. ‘Dear 
me! Master Hugh, I am vexed to see 
you are in disgrace,” 1 said feeling 
very sorry for the boy from the bottom 
of my heart. 

‘Yes, Esther, here I am again. I 
am so wretched, if it was not for Dollie 
I would leave this horrid place: she 
nearly drives me mad,’ he answered 
vehemently. 

‘<] patted his shoulder as if to en- 
courage him to bear it, and rejoined, 

‘“Come, come, don’t say so, what 
would Miss Dollie do here without 
you as her champion: and remember 
what a lot she puts up with every 
day.” 

‘I know that, Esther, but I am 
not nearly so good as she is, she never 
loses her temper, and [ am for ever 
making a fool of myself every blessed 
day: this Aunt of ours really would 
try the patience of a saint.’ Here 
he stopped short, as if a bright idea 
struck him, and added in a low tone, 
‘J say, we shall not know her in 
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heaven, for she must be changed 
before she goes there.’ 

‘¢+For shame! Master Hugh, don’t 
talk so; for, after all, she is very 
kind to have taken charge of you.” I 
replied in a tone of rebuke, but I 
murmured to myself, there’s room for 
change in her though. 

‘¢ Well, I must hurry on with my 
tale, for we shall not be ready when 
the dressing bell rings. 

‘Four years flew on, Miss Dollie 
got no better, but rather worse, for 
she was now quite confined to the 
sopha, and had not power to walk an 
inch; she never complained, but was 
always cheery and bright. Master 
Hugh was still her one bright object 
in this world, for he really was all 
she lived for. He had left school 
now, and had gota place as clerk in 
the Bank at Wellingthorpe, earning 
very little, but still something, so 
that he did not feel quite as depen- 
dent on his Aunt. His great idea 
was to be able to have enough money 
to set up a house on his own account, 
and have Miss Dollie to lve with 
him; often during that time [ have 
heard him say to her, ‘In another 
two years, perhaps, we can have a 
home of our own, Dollie, won’t we be 
just jolly and happy.’ She would 
smile so lovingly at him, and reply 
sadly, ‘Dear Hugh! by that time I 








shall be in another Home, free from | 
all pain and suffering, only think of | 


(To be continued.) 


to Emigrants. 
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that!’ poor dear girl, what untold 
bliss this seemed to her, for she never 
knew what it was to have an hour free 
from pain. Master Hugh naturally, 
could not bear to hear her speak so, 
he would cry so, and say, ‘My 
darling! you must not go first, [ 
ean’t live here alone, we have never 


| been separated in our life, I shall die 


too. ‘No, no, Hugh! you must not 
say so, for it must come sooner or 
later, and when it does, we are only 
parted on earth to be united for ever 
in Heaven!’ Her eyes would beam 
with happiness at the thoughts of it, 
it was truly ‘a going home,’ for her. 
How these scenes affected me! I 
felt so very much for the two children, 


who were so wholly wrapped up in’ 


one another, and had nobody else in 
the world to love them. How Miss 
Windleigh could remain so cool and 
stern towards them, I could not get 
over, she never appeared moved by 
such touching scenes as I have men- 
tioned, she took everything as a matter 
of course. One day she heard some- 
thing which I thought must have 
softened her: I was with Miss 
Windleigh just outside the drawing- 
room window, helping her to attend 


to her roses, and Master Hugh was 


reading to Miss Dollie in the room, 
suddenly we heard her say to him, 
‘Hugh, I want you to promise 
something.’ 
‘Anything you ike, Dollie.’ 


A FEW WORDS TO EMIGRANTS, 


Manitopa AND THE Norru-WeEst TERRITORIES. 


1. General Description.—The country now known as Manitoba 
and the North-West Territories was granted by charter to the Hudson’s 


Bay Company, in 1670, during 


the reign of Charles II., as a hunting 


and trading ground, and was held by them and the North-West 
Company until 1870, when their rights were transferred to the 


Dominion. 


These facts form an intelligible reason why this 


part of 


the country has only recently become known as an agricultural region, 
for the disturbance of the lands by colonization wouid naturally have 
led to the interruption of the staple trade in skins and furs, carried on 
by the Company which controlled it for so many years. 


Roughly speaking, the North-West Territories belonging to Canada 
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cover about 2,500,000 square miles, and contain about 200,000,000 acres 
of fertile land which are now awaiting settlement. Manitoba, a province 
which has been made out of the North-West Territories, is situated 
between the parallels 49°—52° 3/ north latitude and 89° 2/—101° 9: 
west longitude, in the very heart of the continent of America. It 
contains in round numbers 120,000 square miles, or 76,000,000 acres of 
land. 

A better idea will perhaps be gained of the extent of this colony if 
we remember that the total area of Great Britain and Ireland is 
120,879 square miles. The single province of Manitoba, therefore, is 
about the same size as Great Britain and Ireiand, and the North-West 
Territories contain an area nearly twenty times as large. The following 
statistics were prepared by Mr. Malcolm McLeod, son of the late Chief 
Trader, John McLeod, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and will give 
some idea of the extent of this part of Canada, and the different areas 
into which it is classified :— 


Wueat AREA, Sq. Miles. 
1, General boundaries: from Lac Seul (say long. 92°W., 
lat. 50°N.) to the foot of Rocky Mountains in lat. 60°N. ; 
thence along base of Rocky Mountains to the south bend of 
Mouse river ; thence to the Lake of the Woods, lat. 49°N. ; 
thence along Rainy river, and thence to Lac Seul. This area, 
embracing Manitoba, unbroken by mountains or rocks to any 
material extent, with streams and small lakes which but 

fertilise may be stated at ows — iw we = 320,000 
2. Beyond it, northwards, are also areas of rich vegetable 
mould (humus), on warm Silurian and Devonian bases, and 

with marly clays of the utmost fertility  .,. wie we 90,000 


VEGETABLE, GRASS, AND TIMBER AREA. 


3. Hudson’s Bay basin (portion Silurian, so far as known 
and fairly predicable) east side (east of meridian 80° W. ) 
100,000 square miles. West side (W. of merician 80° W.) 


300, 000 square miles ... _ eee “0 oe 400,000 
4, Winnipeg basin, east side, from Enelish river to Nelson 

river... cee ‘en pe - ii 80,000 
5, Beaver river (middle and lower part _ i 50,000 


6, Methy lake and river and Clear Water river, and 

Athabaska river, from Clear Water river to At habaska lake, 
“ side... ; ran _ te sae we 30,000 

West of Mackenzie river (Devonian with coal measures) 

to viens line as above stated, and from lort Chippewyan, 

Lake Athabaska, to Fort Resolution on Great Slave lake, 
say, from lat. 58° to GIN. en _ 10,000 

8. East side of Mackenzie river to Fort Good Hope, or 


say lat.68 N . ia ve _ _ 100,009 


9. West of dine Mackenzie river from lat. 61 N. northwards 


to America (late Russian) boundary, along 141 W. and 


American Pacific shore strip, viz., all north of lat, 60 Be | 
except area No. 5 aforesaid ... a on sites . 160,000 
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Garden Flewers. 


10, Rocky Mountain eastern slope, beyond wheat line ... 30,000 
11. Outlying areas, amongst others the extensive but 

andefined ones between the Hudson’s Bay Silurian, and 

northern rivers of the St. Lawrence valley; say from Lake | 

Mistassini to Lake Nepigon ... ose or ove .-- 100,000 
12. Add also, the by some called “ American desert ” of 

our latitudes: say, between lats. 49 and 50 N., where maize 

thrives and buffaloes fatten—a favorite Indian hunting-ground 40,000 





Total area... eee 1,370,000 
The barley area of the above may be stated at two-thirds. 
13. The rest of our North West and Rupert’s Land 
territory, including the immense ‘‘barren grounds” of our 
Laurentian system, and the Labrador Rocks of eastern 
Bupert’s Land, and the great wilds and islands of the Arctic, 
estimated at another million square miles... pen e. 1,000,000 





Total... .. — «.. 2,370,000 





a ery 


GARDEN FLOWERS. 


Tire air is fragrant, and the soft summer wind that plays among the 
branches, causes them to wave gently, casting alternate lights and 
shades on the earth. Observe the beauty of the lilacs and laburnams ; 
in choosing colours for worsted work, you would not select lilac and 
laburnum tints, and yet when growing together nothing can be more 
harmonious, and so it is general. Brown and yellow, for instance, do 
not suit one the other, but when blended in a flower, as for instance the 
polyanthus, everyone admires them; the peeping nanny or winter 
aconite, looks up from the brown earth, with her robes of the brightest 
yellow, and every passer-by exclaims what a pleasing contrast, 
Gardeners recommend the laburnam, not only as an ornamental, but 
as a timber tree, the wood having a close grain, a good colour, and bear- 
a high polish ; it is moreover, very hardy, a quick grower, and thriving 
well in all almost any kind of soil; a somewhat sheltered situation, is 
however desirable, as the laburnam is occasionally affected by severe 
frosts. When free to grow without restriction or constraint, 1t attains 
the size of a pretty large timber tree, and presents a magnificent 
appearance among its brethren of the forest. ‘The Alps and mountains 
of Dauphiny afford the finest specimens. Travellers speak in high terms 
of the beautiful effect which they produce, when seen among dark rocks 
covered with ferns and mosses, or jutiing forth, bold, rugged, and herb- 
less. Such is often the case among the Alps, and in various parts of 
Dauphiny, a country adjoining France, you may see them bending over 
rushing torrents. We remember a spot of exceeding beauty, rather 
partaking of the character of some of our own mountainous districts, 
than the stern and awful scenery of the high Alps, a clear yet powerful 
stream rushed from out a kind of cavern and formed a small cascade, 
on either side of which grew several large laburnums; the stream at its 
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source was somewhat narrow, and the intermingling branches of the. 
trees, formed a kind of arch, beneath which the water flashed and 
sparkled and descended like a sheet of white foam. 

A smaller kind of laburnam belonging to the West Indies, is called 
the Pigeon Pea, in consequence of the seeds being the common food of 
pigeons in those countries. 

Sweet Williams are now in great perfection. You know that pretty 
flower, one of the oldest inhabitants of our gardens; it was most 
probably brought into England during the reign of Queen Klizabeth, 
and was doubtless considered at that time as both choice and beautiful : 
beautiful indeed it is, even at the present day, though little regarded, 
and worthy of equal admiration with many that have been recently 
introduced, and sold at high prices. ‘The native growing place is Germany, 
it may be cathered there as readily a cowslips or primroses in our own 
country. 

The crown imperial is anotber old-fashioned flower. It isa native of 
the East, most probably of Persia, and was brought as a costly present 
to an Emperor of Germany, who caused it to be planted in the royal 
garden, where it bore the name of crown imperial, in complement 
to the Emperor, and because, as wrote old Gerard, of its “ stately 
beauntifulness.” 

If you happen to have this flower in your garden, the next 
time you pass by it, stop a moment, and carefully turn up one of the 
flowers. You will observe a small white shining cavity at the base of 
the flower, and within it is a clear drop of sweet ‘water. Now what do 
you think is the use of this? It serves to moisten the interior, because 
as the flower hangs down, neither dew nor rain can get within it; and 
moisture is needful for an important purpose. When however, the seeds 
begin to ripen, the flower stalk no longer hangs down, it gradually 
becomes upright, and presents the full “formed seeds to the air and 
sunbeams. It will be a pleasing occupation to watch the gradual 
straightening of the stalk, and will not require much time: a few 
moments are far better spent in observing the wonderful formation of a 
flower, than in looking out of a window to see who passes by. 


HOMELY HINTS. 


Capfpr Sauce lor Cop.—Knead Peel and chop one small acid apple). 
one ounce of butter with a dessert- and one medium sized onion. Knead 
spoonful of dried flour, and stirintoa alarge tablespoonful of curry powder 
quarter of a pint of the water the cod | and a teaspoonful of dried flour with 
is boiled in. Chop a teaspooniul of two ounces of butter, and fry the 
capers, stir them in together with a, whole till nicely browned. Pull out 
teaspoontul of the caper vinegar. Serve | the bones and take off the skin of the 
the sauce in a tureen cold cod, divide it into small pieces, 

Soy Sauce For Cop. Make the’ about six orseven ounces, Put itinto 
sauce as directed in the preceding the pan with asaltspoonful of salt and 
receipt, using a dessertspoonful of soy  t ree tabiesp oontuls of milk, stir till 


instead of the capers. fehelt aunt ten minutes. Serve with 
CurnniED Copd.—(Second dressing. Tite. ° 
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CARRY AT HOME. 


SIMPLE ANNALS OF A POOR ORPHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


lr was during the month of September, 1830, that the carpentcr’s 
mate of H.M. Schooner, “ Skipjack,’’? might have been seen slowly taking sa Bay 
short turns on the lee side of that vessel’s deck, with his eyes cast down, Bi) 
and something like a slight frown wrinkling his forehead; one truly eu 
more of care or anxiety than of anger; but still it appeared out of place 
on the open, manly brow of the stalwart young seaman, we say young, 
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for he was about thirty years of age, and the cause of the somewhat 
troubled expression so unusual to him was, that the letters from home. 
had been “served” out to those who were happy enough to have friends 
able and willing to write to them, and this was by no means the first 
occasion on which our friend had been disappointed. 

‘No letter again from Sarah. I cannot understand it, she must be 
ill or surely she would write, she knows how much I care to hear of her. 
and of our child. But there, it is no use taking it to heart; there 7s no 
letter and I must put up with it.” 

Some such thoughts as these were passing through the mind of James 
Lovegrove, as the “Skipjack” lay at Nassau, N.P. He could not, 
however, entirely shake off the depressing influence of what he was 
pleased to imagine was his good wife’s neglect; the slender, somewhat 
delicate form of his little Carry would rise up before him, and tended 
rather to increase than allay the touch of irritation under which 
he laboured. Fortunately for him there was plenty of work requiring 
attention ; and this soon, as it usually does, caused him to forget his 
annoyance for the moment. As soon as he could do so, he took a pen in 
hand, and wrote home by the return vessel, and in his letter said; 
“TI have wrote you several letters but I have never received an answer. 
Iam very much surprised at it you may depend. . . I have been very well. 
in health, all but grieving about a letter. . . The reason I am so urging 
about it is, [ have prize-money to receive here, and you may depend it 
will be very handsome, about £30 or £40 sterling; I expect it settled 
every day—I will remit it home as soon as possible.” 

The prize-money was received, and deposited in a saving’s bank for 
future need. James Lovegrove however, never enjoyed it, for he died 
while his child was still quite young. 

After her father’s death, little Carry’s mother succeeded in getting her 
into an Orphanage, where she remained till of an age to enter domestic 
service; but in the meantime it had pleased God in His wisdom to 
remove the poor child’s mother also by death, and thus she was left an 
orphan indeed. 

She was a frail and delicate child, this little lonely one, ill-fitted to 
cope with this rough work-a-day world, but, friendless and poor, what was 
left for her but work? So in due time a situation was found for her; 
but though she conducted herself well, and earned a good character, 
her health precluded her from continuing in service. She was once 
more received under the sheltering roof of the Orphanage where she 
had been brought up. It having been ascertained that she had 
a relation living near Edinburgh, who was believed to be in a position 
to keep her, the authorities at the Asylum sent her in charge of one of 
their employées, on board one of the steamers which plyed between 
London and Granton Pier. She being now considerably past the age at 
which the connection between the orphan and the asylum usually 
terminated, except that sense of gratitude that time cannot efface from 
a grateful heart. 

It was in the month of February, 1845, that Caroline Lovegrove 
went on board the Granton stcamer at the St. Katherine’s wharf, just 
cast of the Tower of London, under the guardianship of a respectabie- 
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looking elderly woman, clad in that quiet, inobtrusive style which 
characterises the institution official, if we may use the expression. 

In due course the steamer cast off from the wharf, and slowly threaded 
her way through “the pool;” and gradually increasing her speed, as she 
got into clearer water, passed in succession Greenwich, Woolwich, Erith, 
Gravesend, and the other river side places till she, after several hours 
steaming, cleared the river and emerged into the open sea of the German 
Ocean. 

The weather so far had been propitious, and the passage, even to the 
uninitiated, not otherwise than pleasant. 

To Carry, the freshness of the air and the novelty of the whole thing, 
was invigorating and delightful; but as we shall soon see, a change was 
to come “ o’er the spirit of the dream.” As the vessel proceeded on her 
way northwards, a change in the weather was observable; the sky 
became overcast, the wind began to rise, and blew in those fitful 
moaning gusts which usually forbode bad weather. ‘The scene was now 
changed indeed; the vessel rose and fell as the sea, rising under the 
influence of the increasing gale, caused her to pitch and jerk in that 
uneasy manner, so painfully unpleasant to landsmen. And so the weary 
hours passed on, the labouring ship as she rolled and tossed, creaking 
and groaning pitifully. The prostrate and frightened passengers, now 
and again started into something like life by some crockery ware or 
glasses getting unshipped by a more violent jerk than common, and 
crashing away to leeward: or when an occasional splash of water forced 
its way down the companion, as a heavy sea broke over the bulwarks 
and flooded the deck. | 

In bitter discomfort did the dark hours of this tedious night “ drag 
their slow length along;’’ and when morning dawned, the Captain, 
seeing no prospect of a change for the better, bore up for the kindly 
shelter of Brindlington, on the Yorkshire coast. Here the good ship 
lay in comparative quiet, while a gale of uncommon severity was blow- 
ing in pitiless fury. What was to be done? To proceed in the teeth of 
such a gale was nothing short of culpabie foolhardiness, even had the 
steamer not been partially crippled by the storm ; under all the circum- 
stances the Captain came to the determination of sending such of the 
passengers as might desire it, on to Edinburgh by the coach—there was no 
railway to Scotland in those days, gentle reader ; many availed themselves 
of this privilege,and amongst others, the quiet respectable caretaker of 
poor Carry, Before proceeding with our ¢rwe narrative, however, we mean 
the reader to go back some twenty four hours or so, till we can draw his 
attention to a highly intellectual and benevolent gentleman, who was a 
passenger in this steamer to Edinburgh. He had, from their coming on 
board, taken notice of Carry Lovegrove and her protector, and had been 
Interested by the pale face of the invalid girl towards whom a kind of 
paternal sympathy had been drawn forth from his large Christian heart. 

Albert Bowring was no common man; eminent in his profession, a 
pattern in domestic life, he united the calm matured judgment of the 
Somewhere about five-and-forty years that had passed over his head, 
With the general impulses of earlier life, and exhibited at the same time 
the keenness of a thorough man of business; and the benevolence and 
Senerosity of a christian. On his way to fulfil a professional engage- 
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ment in Scotland, he had become the fellow traveller of the two 
individuals, in one of whom we are more especially interested ; and well 
was it for poor Carry that this was the case, for when Mr. Bowring saw 
the woman in charge of her in the act of leaving the ship alone, that 
wonderful comparison drawn by our Blessed Lord between those who 
performed their duty to the hungry, and thirsty, and the sick, and those 
who did not, flashed through his mind, and with his natural decision he 
instantly resolved to interfere on behalf of the invalid young woman. 
He at once accosted the under-matron of the Orphanage infirmary, for 
such she proved to be, and asked about her charge, when she told him 
that nothing would induce her to remain longer on board now that she 
had a chance of escape ; stating that she had left Carry under the care 
of the stewardess, and made the best she could of her position. Mr. 
Bowring made full enquiry respecting the poor girl, and having learned 
the particulars with which the reader is already acquainted, he insisted 
that instead of returning to London, which it seems she had intended, 
the woman should proceed by land to Edinburgh, and await the arrival 
of the steamer, adding that any extra expense incurred he would defray ; 
then acting the good Samaritan indeed, to the helpless orphan, he 
supplied her with letters to friends at Granton, and saw the pair on 
their way to await his own arrival. 

Thus we see the beautiful manner in which our merciful God and 
lather works out His plans, by the most natural means ; one of His own 
servants able and willing, is thrown by His providence across a poor 
invalid orphan, and by means of a storm of His sending, they are led 
to personal communication, and to the exerting of the influence passed 
for her help. 

In the second portion of our narrative we shall see what steps are 


taken for the relief and comfort of Carry Lovegrove. 
SH. & PF. A OD. 


MALTA. 


Or all the famous islands of the Mediterranean, perhaps the one most 
worthy of extended notice is Malta, curious in structure, wonderful in 
fertility and renowned in history. This island, about sixty miles in 
circumference, was originally one immense mass of bare, limestone 
rocks. But so restless, so conquering is the force of man’s ingenuity, 
that, in spite of its being apparently, by its very nature, made for ever 
unfit for human habitation, it has been, from remote antiquity, one of 
the garden spots of the world. Its earliest colonists, undaunted by its 
frowning sterility, brought, with infinite labour, numberless cargoes of 
earth from Syracuse, and so formed upon the adamantine surface a 
soil in which flourish, in luxuriance, the rose, the grape, the olive, the 
fig and the orange, while grain and cotton reach here a perfection scarce 
surpassed elsewhere. It may thus be perceived that the victory over 
nature, gained by unexampled industry, has never been lost by any 
relaxation of vigilance. ‘his is indeed the case, for every foot of land 
is cultivated with the most assiduous care, and, from the time of the 
first inhabitants, the custom has been to renew the soil every ten year’s, 
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Malta. 


and remove the incrustations of lime, which, slowly and surely forming, 
would destroy its productive power if suffered to remain. And this 
warfare against barrenness has been assisted immeasurably by the 
climate; for, under a soft, genial sky, and the tempting influence of 
mild sea breezes, cold, and frost, and heat and drought are alike 
unknown, and over all hangs the atmosphere of a perpetual spring. 

Malta, as might be expected from its advantageous position in a 
commercial point of view, was first settled from Phoenicia, the earliest 
and greatest maritime nation of ancient times. Accordingly we find a 
record of such occupation about 1400 B.C. Subsequently eolonists 
from Greece established themselves in the island. As time passed on, 
one other of Tyre’s offshoots was increasing prodigiously in wealth 
and might. So, four hundred years before the Christian era, Melita, as 
it was then called, strongly fortified, was one of the chief bulwarks of 
Carthaginian power in the Mediterranean. So it remained until the 
end of the second Punic War, when it fell into the hands of the 
Romans, 216 B. C. 

After this, for an interval, the history of Malta is merged in that of 
its imperial mistress, held in enforced peace by military despotism 
during her supremacy, and succumbing, at last, with other provinces, to 
the strength of ruthless invaders. First the Goths, and then the 
Saracens, were its masters. Of the effects of these conquests, those of 
the latter were the most lasting, for they put to the sword, or sold into 
slavery, the majority of the existing population, and re-colonized the 
island with Arabs. The present inhabitants are descendants of these, 
mingled with modern Italians and Greeks. Their dialect is a mixture of 
the language of the former with Arabic. | 

When Mussulman rule at length gave way, Malta continued subject 
to the crown of Sicily from 1190 to 1525, A. D., when the Emperor 
Charles V, gave it to the Knights of St. John. These knights had been 
driven by the Turks from their possessions in Cyprus, Rhodes and Crete, 
and their acceptance of this territory was conditional upon their promise 
to wage perpetual war against the infidels, and exterminate the Arabian 
pirates from the Mediterranean. The name of the ancient city, I] Borgo, 
was changed to La Valetta, after the Grand Master, John de la Valetta, 
who made it his abode, It, and every accessible point were fortified so 
highly, as to render the island well nigh impregnable. So secured, 
the chivalrous possessors felt prepared to bid eternal defiance to all 
invaders, 

But the upholders of the Crescent were not anxious to allow so 
formidable an opposer to grow in power. Accordingly, Solyman the 
Magnificent made ready for an overwhelming onslaught, with a fleet 
of no less than two hundred sail, carrying a force of forty thousand men; 
and in the middle of May, 1565, the Turkish fleet appeared before La 
Valetta. So invincible they seemed, that many of the knights, brave 
as they were, professed themselves unable to sustain an attack. But, 
even when the Saracens had nearly broken through the mighty 
fortifications, never would the Grand Master allow his courage to be 
Shaken. With such a degree of confidence did he inspire his men, that. 
notwithstanding a series of severe, and on the part of the Christians, 
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almost hopeless contests, continued until the beginning of September, 
the arms of the Moslems were completely shattered, and the Order 
remained secure in possession. This signal victory, after so long and 


fierce a conflict, was considered one of the most splendid achievements. 


of the sixteenth century. Not only was it noteworthy for being gained 
by prodigies of valor, but it stayed the westward progress of Islamism, 
securing Christian nations against infidel disturbers. 


From this time forward, Malta remained under the peaceful sway of 


the knights, the Christianized people living in prosperity under their 
administration, until the Fraternity, having done its work, began to 
decay, dying out finally in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Then followed a period of weakness, when the Turks were only prevented 
from reducing the inhabitants to starvation by the interposition of 
France. In 1798, the island was conquered by Napoleon, and in 1800, 
it was taken by England, to whom it was confirmed by the treaty of 
Paris, in 1814. 

La Valetta now occupies the position of one of the principal British 
ports in the Mediterranean. It is a handsome city, having wide streets 
paved with larva, and displaying a splendid collection of palaces, 
churches and picturesque houses, built in terraces, one above the other, 
up tothe rocky summit. It contains some very fine edifices, among them 
the Grand Master’s Palace, now the residence of the British governor, 
the cathedral, the hospital and the immense admiralty. The town is 
defended by the mighty fortresses of St. Elmo, St. Angelo, Manuel and 
‘Tigne, with intermediate connecting works of massive proportions. 
Dark war-ships, and vessels of all nations; a fair and smiling country ; 
and spread round the deep, blue waters of the midland sea, all form a 
fitting frame to a most attractive picture. M——. 


A TELEPHONIC MESSAGE. 


OQ, No, don’t ask me to explain all about what a telephone is, surely 
when you get a letter from father, mother or friend, it is not necessary 
that you should know what kind of pen it was written with. 

Still, “ telephone” is not yet avery familiar word, and you may as. 
well be told the little that I know about it. 

The word itself is made up of two Greek words signifying “ distance ” 
and * sound,” and just as the “ telescope” enablesus to “see” far off 
objects, so the telephone enables us to “hear” far off sounds. As to 





the ingenious machines themselves, I am sorry that I can give little- 


explanation ; all I know is, that wires are laid between distant places on 
the same principle as the ordinary electric wires, and that these, charged. 
with electricity, are attached to delicately constructed machines with 
speaking and hearing tubes at each end, and that then two people, who 
are quite out of sight of each other, and separated by many miles, may 
converse as distinctly asif they were standing close together. 

Now, are you ready to hear my message? I don’t see you, and you. 


can’t see me, and so what I am now writing may be called a telephonic. 
amessage. 
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Ah, dear friends how I do wish, as I write, that the mysterious power 


Divine, may pass along the wire which conveys the message to you, and 


make it plain and intelligible to your heart. 

I often sit in a large room in London (one of the Exchange rooms) 
where there is a telephone. This is enclosed by a partition, separating it 
from the rest of the room, so that when one goes in there to speak 
with a friend at a distance he “‘shuts-to the door” that is, that he may 
speak with his friend ‘‘in secret.” Nobody knows what he says to his 
friend, but his friend hears him, and answers his question and he comes 


out satisfied. 


Do you my friend know any place where you too may have such 


communion ? I feel sure that already you have thought of Matthew 


vi. 6. where a far higher privilege is commended to us. Human friends 
may fail usin many ways, but God “ is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think,” and blessed be His name He is as willing 
as He is able. | 

But what especially pleases me about our communion with “ our 
Father in Heaven ’’ is that we carry our “ secret place” with us, always, 
and in all circumstances. We need no special place, and no peculiar 
machine. “The Lord is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart.” 

Nehemiah sent a message, and got an answer ina moment, while he 
was handing a cup to the King. A cheering message came to Paui in 
the crowded ship, labouring in the storm in Adrida. And so may you 
be always sure of a friend at hand if you will only “be careful for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 
let your request be made known unto God.” 

I see that my friends who go into the “ secret place,’’ in order to 
speak with their unseen friends, have first to ask some one to put them 
into connection with these friends. So the first part of the message is 
an appeal to this central office ; and I hear people when they go into the 
telephone box always say, “‘ Put me on to number so and so,” that is, 
join this wire that I am speaking through to so and so’s wire. The 
meaning of this is, that there are thousands of private wires stretching 
in all directions from this central point ; but in order to speak with my 


friend, I am dependant upon this supreme centre for power and guidance, 


which, when granted, gives my message definite direction, and clear 


utterance. 


Surely this suggests an important lesson to us in our communications 
with our friends. If we wish to reach their hearts, we can do so only 


by divine power and guidance, and for this we must first apply. 


Suppose the poor mother, thinking of her sailor boy far beyond the 
reach of human mother’s voice—she knows not where he is, but God 
knows; she asks God to bless her boy, and He does, and brings to his 
heart a memory, a text, an influence for his eternal good, which hence- 


forth controls his life. 


Here is minister, missionary, evangelist, teacher, visitor. These have 


-each a message burning in their own hearts,a message of love and 


mercy. Oh, might they be able to reach the hearts of those whom they 


wish to tell it to. "Well do they know that the power to do this is not 
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in themselves, so they too apply to the Divine Centre, and then their: 
message comes not in word only, but in “ demonstration of the Spirit and 
in power.” ‘The only effectual preachers are they who preach with the. 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven ; and in order to do this, there is first 
the humble prayer for that power. 

But we need not to be preachers in order to communicate blessing to- 
our fellows. Methinks, that this little private corner where so many 
and such various messages are passing all day long, suggests to me a 
power for good which the humblest and the weakest might use. There 
are people [ know who are going wrong, who are in danger. I am sure. 
they would resent my telling them so, but I can go into my closet and 
pray to my Father about them. He can effectually warn them, and 
turn them, though I cannot. 

There are people quite out of my reach, learned people who exercise 
great influence in society, people of rank, kings and queens, &c., I 
can’t speak to them, but I can speak for them to the King of Kings. 
And this is the great privilege of all believers, a wondrous power, and, 


























alas, the world knows it not—knows not how much it owes to the 


prayers of God’s poor. 


Oh, that this little paper may be indeed a message to you, dear reader, 
and that we may all be inclined to strive together more in our prayers. 


one for another. 


FOR THE YOUNG.—NURSE’S STORY, OR THE TWINS. 
| ( Concluded.) 


‘It is this, to forgive, Aunt, any 
little grievance she causes you, to bear 
with her and not to lose your temper, 
then if you have done your duty you 
will never have need to reproach 
yourself ! 

‘You might as well ask me to love 
a savage, for she has no feeling, or she 
would not have treated us as she has 
done,’ muttered her brother crossly. 

‘Never mind that! she will see her 
fault one day, we must not judge 
others, but let us ‘* heap coals of fire ” 
ou her head. Now promise!’ en- 
treated Miss Dollie. 

‘All right then, Pll promise, but 
only to please you,’ grumbled Master 
Hugh, evidently not very pleased. 

‘We heard no more, for Miss 
Windleigh got down off the ladder, 
and told me ‘to put it away, it was 
tuo hot to garden any more.’ My 
own idea was that she was upset by 
what she heard, for it is true ‘ listeners 
never hear good of themselves,’ as the 
old saying goes. I hoped this would 
a little open her eyes to make her see 





how she had treated the children, but 
I did not see any marked change in. 
her, save she was a bit less snappy 
than usual, and this was an improve- 
ment which we were all thankful for, 
I can tell you. In that Autumn, a 
fever attacked our village, and the 
town of Wellingthorpe suffered dread— 
fully too; there was truly ‘no res- 
pect of persons,’ for many rich and 
poor died, and there was nothing but 
the tolling of the bell all day long ; 
an incessant warning it seemed to be 
to all those who were still well and 
strong, Master Hugh caught the 
fever, to our great grief. I nursed 
him, for I wasn’t afraid of infection, 
for who would have done it if I 
hadn’t? Not Miss Windleigh, nor 
could poor little Miss Dollie, however 
much she wished to do so. She 
fretted dreadfully,. poor dear! be- 
cause she could not attend to him 
herself; she was allowed to be in his 
room at first, for she had had the 
fever, so was not afraid. There ona 
sofa in his room she laid all day, 
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reading or talking to him so beauti- 
fully, it was a treat to hear her. I 
often longed for my mistress just to 
hear her, it must have done her good. 
After the first few days Master Hugh 


became very bad, so Miss Dollie was. 


not allowed to be with him, for it 
only pained her without doing him 
any real good. [I feared for her, this 
anxiety would tell on her I knew, for 
she was not up to much fatigue or 
worry, and she was fast failing, 
I could see, and so I told Miss 
Windleigh, but she laughed at my 
warning, saying, ‘You are only 
nervous, Esther, she will go on for 
years, what is that saying about 
‘©creaking wheels.”’ I could have 
cried at her heartlessness in saying 
this, so as I was so engaged with 
Master Hughas to prevent me properly 
looking after Miss Dollie, I asked 
cook to have an eye to her now and 
then, for I knew too well that when 
I was not there, little or no care the 
ailing child got. 

‘‘One afternoon when the Doctor 
came, he found Master Hugh very ill, 
quite off his head, and it was all 1 
could do to keep him in bed, so a 
nurse was sent to help me in nursing 
him, which I was thankful for, as 
that gave me some time to see after 
his sister. When I entered her room 
she greeted me warmly ; for since two 
days I had only been in to see her for 
a minute or two, and made me sit by 
her side. 

‘Come here, Esther! tell me how 
he is? Is there no hope for him?’ 
she enquired eagerly. 

“He is very sadly, and Doctor 
Tony has sent a nurse for him.” I 
answered. 

‘Do yeu know, Esther, I fancy we 
shall both go Home together, for I 
dreamed last night that angels came 
and carried us both up to Heaven, 
where father and mother greeted us; 
oh, it seemedso lovely and bright—— 
then I woke, and remembered it so 
vividly ; it made me repeat that verse 
ef Bonar’s hymn, do you know it !— 


‘‘ T shall meet the many parted ones, 
In that our home of joy, 
Lost love for ever found again, 
In that dear home of joy.” 





‘¢ When she had finished, she took 
my hand in her white delicate ones, 
and asked softly, ‘Is there hope ?’ 

‘What! did I dare tell her the 
report from the doctor that there was 
none? My hesitation made her guess 
the truth, she smiled sadly, and 
whispered gently, ‘Ah! it isso, then 
may we go together, and be laid by 
each other in God’s Acre: I can truly 
say with Bonar :— 


‘¢ Laid side by side with those I love ! 
How sweet that sleep shall be! 
Laid side by side with those I love, 
How soft that sleep shall be! ” 


‘Won't it be nice to know we are 
for ever united!’ she said, beaming 
with happiness. 

“* Well! every day she grew weaker. 
I felt so miserable seeing her thus 
gradually fading away, but she was 
so happy that I could not wish to keep 
her here. One day Miss Windleigh 
asked me in an anxious voice whether 
I did not see a great change in her 
niece P 

‘“Why yes! ma’am, she has been 
failing for some time past, as I told 
you some while ago, only you would 
not believe me,’ I answered rather 
crossly, for if she would not believe 
when I told her, it was not my fault.”’ 

‘Do you think she will die?’ asked 
my mistress in a look of great misery 
and horror. 

‘<1 think so,” was all I could reply, 
for my heart was full of grief, 

‘ Poor thing !’ she seemed perfectly 
stunned, and said ina most piteous 
voice. ‘Dying! and I never knew it, 
and have not been kind or loving to 
her. Oh! Esther, what can I do?’ 

‘¢Go and nurse them, ma’am, and 
show them you do care for them,’ I 
replied earnestly, so she went first to 
Miss Dollie, and what passed I never 
knew, but mistress was happier in her 
mind afterwards, the dear child had 
comforted her and made her another 
woman; from that day she never left 
one bed-side but to go to the other. 

‘¢Master Hugh lingered on mar- 
vellously ; he had been ill a month or 
nearly so, but he was sinking under 
the effects of the fever, and was 
always more or less out of his head. 
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One day he was quite himself, and 
opened his eyes, looked round the 
room, and faintly uttered ‘ Dollie.’ 
His Aunt went to him to tell him 
Dollie was too ill to come to him, and 
she finished up by saying piteously, 
‘IT shall lose you both!’ Now when 
too late she found how she loved them 
both, and what they were to her. 

‘‘Master Hugh seemed touched by 
her love. He exerted himself, and 
took her hand, saying ‘Not lose— 
only gone before: we came into the 
world together, and shall depart to- 
gether. Please Aunt, forgive me, for 
I have been a trying boy to you, but 
am sorry for it; you will soon be rid 
of me now,’ he added rather bitterly. 
This was too much for her, she fairly 
wept now and was softened. The 
stern, proud woman was conquered 
by the love and goodness of those 
children ; she kissed him passionately, 
crying out ‘Forgive! it 1s you to 
forgive me. Iam the offender; oh! 
were you to recover, I would so love 
and care for you.’ 

‘I do forgive you willingly, Aunt, 
spoke Master Hugh with difficulty, 
‘please read—to me—my pet hymn.’ 
With a faltering voice she read it 
through to him. As she closed the 
book he fell off to sleep, looking so 
peaceful and happy. From that day 
he grew worse, and remained in an 
unconscious state for some time, | 
kept between the two rooms, now 
waiting on one or sitting by the other. 
Oh! it was sad indeed to see those 
two dear ones, so Wrapped up in each 
other, living wholly for each other. 
There they both laid ill, unable to bid 
each other farewell: those were sorrow- 
ful days, but we had strength given 
to us to bear up and to do. 

‘¢ Miss Dollie had been very quiet 
all day and thoughtful, repeating to 
herself many beautiful hymns, which 
appeared. so nice and comforting, 
coming from her soft low voice, 
‘Why, what a lot of hymns you do 
know to be sure. I only wish I could 
say half of them,’ I said to heras I 
sat sewing in her room that afternoon.” 

‘Yes! I am so thankful that our 
mother made us learn them while we 
were small, though we disliked it 
horribly at the time I remember, but 








now I value them so much, for what 
a comfort they are to me,’ she re- 
joined, smiling.’ r 

‘“t never knew but one or two 
hymns that I learned at the Sunday 
School, and no end of tears 1 shed 
over them, for I could not learn by 
heart easily, but they are so fixed on 
my mind now that it seems like only 
yesterday I learned them [I replied, 
laughing at the thought.” 

‘¢Ksther! itis very hard for me not 
being able to see Hugh any more 
before he—we both go Home. I do 
so long to go to him,’ here her eyes 
filled with tears, but she continued in 
a soft whisper, ‘go to his room and 
hear how he is, for I know he is 
worse. Very reluctantly I rose from 
my chair, left her room and knocked 
gently at Master Hugh’s door. My 
mistress quietly opened it and laid 
her finger on her lips for fear of 
waking him. J whispered my mes- 
sage to her. ‘Poor child! she is 
right, he is fast sinking so the Doctor 
says,’ and then the grief-stricken lady 
buried her head in her hands and 
sobbed. I slowly went back, and 
with a choky voice delivered the 
answer to her question, She clasped 
together her hands on hearing it; her 
eyes glistened with tears, and for some 
time she remained silent in prayer, 
and I took up my sewing again. 
After some while, Miss Dollie said 
softly, but in an audible tone, ‘ open 
my door, Esther, and put his open 
too, that I may see him once more here 
on earth.’ I hesitated to do as she 
wished, but she pointed so decidedly 
for me to open the door with such an 
imploring look that I was obliged to 
comply, and set both the doors wide 
open, so that as she laid in her bed 
propped up by pillows, she could see 
straight into her brother’s room op- 
posite where he laid peacefully dozing 
with a heavenly smile on his youthful 
face. Poor Miss Dollie was over- 
powered by this sight, and broke 
down into tears, but soon recovered 
her composure, and said with a sad, 
proud look, ‘Oh! does not he look 
beautiful, he is more like an angel.’ 

‘‘Poor darling! she little knew 
how lovely she had grown, and how 
angelic her face was. Miss Windleigh 
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-dared not trust herself to answer, but 


passionately kissed the girl’s face, as 
if she wished she could kiss back 
again the fast failing life, then she 


‘slowly returned to Master Hugh’s 


room, and Miss Dollie lay contemp- 
lating her brother with a sad, resigned 
expression that was heart-rending to 
witness. Well! for the rest of that 
afternoon we sat very still for fear of 
disturbing either of them. I wanted 
mistress to go and take a sleep to 
refresh herself, but she would not, 
saying bitterly, ‘We can soon sleep 
as much as we like, and no one will 
need us, I felt sorry for her, poor 
soul! she did so reproach herself for 
her conduct towards the dear children, 
and I knew not what to say, or how 
‘to comfort her. 

Suddenly, as we sat silently at 
work, Master Hugh moved, opened 
his eyes and gazed through the door 
upon his sister, their glances met, and 
for some while they looked lovingly 
on each other; there was no need 
of speech, even if he could have 
spoken, for they understood each other 
thoroughly, and were one once more 
in thought as they had been before 
his illness. He raised himself up by 
my help, and with great difficulty 
feebly kissed his hand to his sister as 
a parting, and then sank wearily back 
into my arms, and his spirit had 
flown to its rest above. Miss Dollie 
gave one cry and fainted, so we had 
to forget our ewn grief in attending 
toher. It was some time before she 
came to herself, and then had for- 
gotten all about the sad scene that 
had happened, and bade me ‘go to 
Hugh.’ At this I broke down, for 
my restrained tears would flow at 
last, and it aweke to my mind our 
loss. Who would not miss that bright 
young face, for he was a general 
favourite, with a kind word and 
cheerful smile for everyone, whether 
rich or poor, he was always the same 
to everybody, it mattered not to him. 
Ready to help or do any little kind- 
mess that he could, nothing ever 
seemed a trouble to him if he could 
Zive pleasure to others. Many and 
many is the time that he has fetched 
water from the pump for me, or 


carried the coal-scuttle up stairs for | 
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me. Ah! he was aniceyoung gentle- 
man, I wish there were more like him, 
But I must hurry on with my tale, 
which is nearly ended. 

‘Miss Dollie grew weaker rapidly, 
and we knew for what we must only 
look for in the next day or two—her 
release from all her pain and suffering 
in this world. My poor mistress 
managed to control her grief before 
the sick girl, as we were told not to 
excite or upset her in any way, so we 
had to be as cheerful as we could in 
her presence. Well! two days after, 
Miss Dollie died most quietly and 
peacefully ; she fell asleep one even- 
ing and never woke again on earth, so 
these two fond children were not 
parted long from each other. They 
were buried side by side in our 
village church-yard. No one followed 
but Miss Windleigh, the Ductor 
and we two maids, but though the 
mourners were few, they were not 
mourned the less, I can tell you, for 
the village folk came to see, and most 
of them wept at the touching sight of 
the two graves side by side, and for 
the two dear faces they would see no 
more among them.” 

Here the nurse paused, and wiped 
away the tears that would flow at the 
remembrance of that sad and solemn 
funeral, and the love it kindled afresh 
in her heart for the orphans she had 
so loved and cared for in days gone by. 

‘*Thank you, nurse. What a sad 
tale; how good the twins must have 
been.” said Violet Airlie in a tone 
mixed with awe and sympathy. 

‘Yes, they were good children, 
and I was very fond of them,” 
answered the old nurse warmly, 
“and,” she continued, “I lived on 
with their Aunt for five more years, 
During that time she endeared herself 
to every one in the neighbourhood by 
kindness and readiness to help any- 
body in sickness or trouble. By this 
means, poor lady, she tried to atone 
for her conduct towards her nephew 
and niece, And in conclusion, Dear 
Miss Violet, I can only say that the 
greatest blessing I think I can wish 
for you, is that you may grow up to be 
as good in every sense of the word 
as Miss Dollie was.” 

M. 8. Patrison. 
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EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES.—No. 9. 


AxMostT in the same sentence in which the destruction of the locusts is. 
described, the Plague of darkness ,is announced, “Stretch out thine 
hand toward heaven, that there may be darkness over the land of 
Egypt, even darkness that may be felt. And Moses stretched forth his. 
hand toward heaven, and there was a thick darkness over all the land 
of Egypt for three days; they saw not one another, neither rose any 
from his place for three days,” 

It was horrible darkness; it rested upon them like a pall. They 
knew not what dangers might be around them’ what judgment was 
next to happen. They had not been forewarned of this plague, and 
they could not tell but it might be only a prelude to some more awful 
visitation. Their soul melted in them for fear of those things that 
might come upon them. They were afraid to move from chamber to 
chamber, or even from seat to seat ; wherever they chanced to be at the 
moment darkness came upon them, there they must remain. Pharaoh 
might call in vain for his guards; they could not cometo him. Moses 
and Aaron were no longer within reach, for no one could go to seek 
them, Masters could not command their slaves, nor could slaves 
hasten to obey their master’scall. No lamps; no torches; no kindling 
them ; no moving to procure them; they were silent in darkness, like 
men already dead. FHlope and expectation of returning light might at 
first support them; but hope delayed through 72 weary hours would 
presently die out, and leave them to despair. The darkness would 
become more oppressive and intolerable the longer it continued. It 
could be felt upon their bodies as a physical infliction, and felt even 
more in their souls in agonies of fear and apprehension. 

The Egyptians, like the Persians, Phcenicians and other nations, 
worshipped the sun under the name of Osiris, regarding it both as. 
their common ancestor and as their Lord. 

The kings of Egypt were regarded as descended from the sun, and 
as the representatives of that luminary upon earth. 

In hieroglyphics, the same symbol represents the sun, and the name. 
Pharoah, which was the common title of the native kings of Egypt. 
Many of the kings of Egypt were named “ Ramses,” born of the sun. 

During the continuance of the plague of darkness, the sun was. 
blotted out from the Egyptian sky. Hither their chief God had 
forsaken them, and turned against his viceregent upon earth, or the God. 
of Moses had prevailed against them both. 

‘¢ Bat all the children of Israel had light in their dwellings.” Looking 
upon the walls of blackness drawn around the houses of the Egyptians, 
they would learn to prize the glorious light and sunshine which still 
prevailed in all ¢heir dwellings. They would deem their own condition, 
even as slaves and bondsmen, less miserable than that of those who 
had their habitation in the fairest palaces of Egypt—fair no longer now, 
but dark and desolate—and so they would doubtless look up with 
gratitude to their Almighty God, and confess the safety and happiness 
of those who trust in Him. 
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A HOLIDAY AND WHERE TO SPEND IT. 
EASTBOURNE. 


*‘ ATTRACTED by the numerous advertisements of the charms of Eastbourne, 
and with a special love of Sussex scenery, we betake ourselves to this 
rising watering place for a few days’ holiday. Although every place 
was crowded on St. Lubbock’s Day, commonly known as Bank Holiday, 
there were no experiences of sleeping in bathing machines or on 
mattresses in halls, &c. ’Arry and Jim do not particularly care for 
Eastbourne, it is too much like the swells, and yet it is possible at 
Eastbourne to find apartments at moderate charges as well as mansions 
at proportionate rents, The London and Brighton line specially favour 
the Eastbourne traffic, and the trains are numerous and speedy from 
London Bridge and Victoria, whilst third class passengers are not 
condemned to ride in closed horse boxes as on the South Hastern Railway. 
The third class passenger finds the dividend, and the judicious manager 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway sensibly caters for 
him. Arrived at Eastbourne, we at once feel the invigorating breezes 
from the sea, and however warm it may be on the triple parade, we 
have but to ascend to the Whish Tower or to Beachy Head, to drink in 
the ozone with all its life giving, life-invigorating properties. The beach 
is a lively scene in the morning, and the parades at eventide present 
even a more animated scene, whilst the haut ton frequent the walks in 
the Devonshire Park. There is an air of substantiality in even the 
workmen’s dwellings we came across as well as of stately grandeur in 
the houses that face the sea. Small holdings, peasant proprietorship 
and jerry building. Shaded walks abound even in the centre of the 
town itself, for trees are not allowed to be cut down. In fact, Eastbourne 
is a perfect gem, and in the same manner that wealthy people make 
their winter residence at Mentone, or Nice, Brighton or Hastings, so 
too do they select a summer residence here for two or three months. 
From all parts of England are visitors to be found, and though 
Kastbourne is not dull it is eminently respectable. Year by year its 
houses multiply and its population increases, and in the last ten years it 
has exactly doubled, a proof that its charms have deservedly met with 
recognition. In the hot month of August few places on the South Coast 
can offer such an exhilarating and bracing climate, and so many local 
and surrounding charms. The wearied Londoner may be within call of 
work and spend a day in town if necessary and at eventide still gaze 
over Pevensey Bay or run up to Beachy Head.” 


OUR DUTY TO THE YOUNG. 


‘s Young men and maidens, old men and children, let them praise the name 
of the Lord.”—Psatm cxlvili. 
THERE is very much in God’s Word to show us God’s good-will to 
children—the invitations and promises specially to children, and the 
honour put upon children and young persons. God asks for and 
graciously accepts the worship and service of children. The Church has. 
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178 Our Duty to the Young. 


not always recognized its duty towards the young—its duty to seek 
after the young, to bring them to Jesus. The early work of the Sunday- 
school was not of a purely religious kind. There has ever been a sort of 
apology for Sunday-school teaching, that it was to supply, or 
supplement, the duty of parents. ‘If parents did their duty to their 
children there would be no need of Sunday-schools.” If parents did, 
this supposes that they could. ‘That parents should instruct their 


children, that a solemn responsibility rests upon them to do so, is 


beyond question. See what the Word says (Deut. iv. 9); “ Take heed 
to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things 
which thine eyes have seen, and lest they depart from thine heart all 
the days of thy life; but teach them thy sons, and thy son’s sons.” 


(Deut. vi, 6 and 7); “These words, which I command thee this day, 


shall be in thine heart and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 


ehildren, and shall talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 


when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou riseth up.” From these we learn that God requires, commands 
fathers to instruct their children in His law, that they (children) may 
learn to fear Him all the days of their life. Children, even the 
youngest, as soon as they were capable of receiving instruction; and 
how early little ones are capable of receiving we can hardly tell, the 
prophet speaks of “newly weaned children.” The Rev. Murray 
Mc Cheyne mentions a case of a little child under four years of age as 
going to him to learn about Jesus. See, too, how constant it was to 
be—thou shalt teach them diligently, when sitting in the house, when 
walking, when lying down, and when rising up. This, too, shows that 
fathers and mothers should learn for themselves, storing up the words 
of the Jaw in their own memories, hiding them in their hearts. 

We have also instances of God’s anger against His own people when 
they have neglected their proper duty to their children. Look at the 
ease of Eli—EHli the high priest. Hear the solemn words, ‘‘ Behold, I 
will do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears of every one that 
heareth it shall tingle. In that day I will perform against Eli all 


things which I have spoken concerning his house: when I begin I will 


aiso make anend. For I have told him that I will judge his house for 
ever for the iniquity which he knoweth.’”’ What was it? ‘ Because his 
sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them not. And therefore, ’’ 
saith the Lord, “I have sworn unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity 
of Eli’s house shall not be purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever.” 


(1 Sam, ili. 11-14.) This case of Eli is doubtless set forth as a 


warning against neglect of duty. There are other instances, but enough 
has been said to show that upon parents rests a solemn obligation to 
teach their children “ all the ways of the Lord.” 

The duty of the Church of Christ is not to relieve parents, but to 


enforce the responsibility upon them. The command of the Lord Jesus 


Christ is “ Preach the Gospel to every creature;”’ this command 


includes within its scope young men and maidens, old men and children. 


This word of the Lord is the Church’s authority for all mission work. 
‘The Church has been slow to realise its duty. Mission work is not of 
old date. And so with its duty towards the young. It is but of recent 
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date that its duty to evangelise the young has been admitted. To 
gather children into the fold; all children; children of the rich, 
children of the poor—those who are nurtured in the lap of luxury, and 
those who are but as the waifs and strays of humanity. 

The motto of the Church, inscribed upon its banners, should be “‘ The 
children of the world for Jesus.” The work for the Sabbath-school is. 
specially to teach spiritual trnths. It is to “fill the mind with thoughts 
of Jesus and of heaven where He is gone.” In other words we seek the 
salvation of the children—we desire to bring them to a knowledge of 
Jesus as their Saviour. Not a system of morals merely, but to show 
them that they are sinful and need a Saviour—that Jesus is the Saviour 
they need. 

These are the truths we have to teach—truths which are vital, which. 
bear upon their salvation; Jesus the Lamb of God, the only sacrifice for 


sin, No other name by which we can be saved, No pardon, no peace,. 


no deliverance from guilt, no salvation, but through Jesus the Son of 
God, who loved us and gave Himself for us, 


‘*’Tis not a cause of small import, 
The teacher’s care demands ; 
But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And fill’d a Saviour’s hands” 
‘¢ They watched for souls, for which the Lord 
Did heavenly bliss forego.” 


To this work we must give ourselves without stint, By prayer and 
effort. Both if we can; if not by both, then by seeking to uphold those 
who can. By prayer for, and sympathy with, those who do both. We 
must learn, that we may teach. We should be able to bear witness from 
our own experience to the truths we teach, “ I know in whom I believe.” 

The motives actuating should be, first, teaching for the Lord’s sake 


and out of supreme love to Him; and, second, teaching for the children’s. 


sake, out of compassion and love for their souls. We should give all 
our heart to the work—with all the force and energy and earnestness 
we can put forth. We should work in the expectation of present 
blessing. Not doing the work simply as sowers, simply as seed 
scatterers, hoping that some day there will be, or may be fruit. This 
we may do, but we should be expectant of present blessing. The Lord’s 
own word as to His own work warrants this expectancy. He speaks 
of it as ‘deliverance to the captives,” opening the door of the prison to. 
them that are bound “ of giving sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
and raising the dead.’”? All this is descriptive of work and its instant 
result. We should work confident in this belief that the Lord will use 


us, not only that He can, that He may, but that He will. The Lord is. 


on our side in this warfare. He is for righteousness. He is against 
ignorance, unbelief, rebellion, sin. He is against all evil. We must 
expect that He will be with us in the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit ; that He will give power with the Word; that He will make 
it effectual to the grand end we through His mercy to ourselves, seek, 
even that the children may be brought to a practical, experimental, 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. A knowledge that fits for 
life, for death, and eternity. 
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FOR LOVE’S SAKE. 


‘Sometimes I am tempted to murmur | Where are the seams and joining:— 


That life is flitting away, Ah! the seamy side of life 
With only a round of trifles, | Is kept out of sight by the magic 
Filling each busy day— | Of many a mother and wife! 
Dusting nooks and corners, | And oft, when I’m ready to murmur 
Making the house look fair, ' That time is flitting day 
And patiently taking on me | With the seif-same round of duties 
The burden of woman’s care. Filling each busy day, 
‘Comforting childish sorrows, _ It comes to my spirit sweetly 
And charming the childish heart With the grace of a thought divine ; 
With the simple song and story, ‘You are living, toiling for love’s sake, 
Told with a mother’s art ; And the loving should never repine. 


Setting the dear home table, 
And clearing the meal away, 
And going on little errands 


<* You are guiding the little footsteps 
In the way they ought to walk. 
' You are dropping a word for Jesus 





In the twilight of the day. In the midst of your household talk : 
‘One day is just like another! | Living your life for love’s sake 

Sewing and piecing well | Till the homely cares grow sweet— 
Little jackets and trousers, _ And the sacred self-denial 

So neatly that none can tell That is laid at the Master’s feet.” 





A GOOD SERMON TO A SMALL AUDIENCE. 


A story is told of Lyman Beecher that is worth recording, as illustrating 
the truth that we can never tell what may result from an apparently 
insignificant action. The doctor once engaged to preach for a country 
minister, on exchange, and the Sabbath proved to be excessively stormy, 
cold and uncomfortable. It was in midwinter, and the snow was piled 
in heaps all along the road, so as to make the passage very difficult. 
Still the minister urged his horse through the drifts till he reached the 
church, put the animal into a shed, and went in. As yet there was no 
person in the house, and after looking about, the old gentleman, then 
young, took his seat in the pulpit. Soon the door opened, and a single 
individual walked up the aisle, looked about, and took a seat. The hour 
came for commencing service, but no more hearers, Whether to preach 
to such an audience or not was now the question; and it was one that 
Lyman Beecher was not long in deciding. He felt that he had a duty to 
perform, and he had no right to refuse to do it, because only one man 
could reap the benefit of it; and accordingly he went through all the 
services—praying, singing, preaching and the benediction—with only 
one hearer. And when all was over, he hastened down from the desk to 
speak to his “ congregation,”’ but he had departed. 

A circumstance so rare was referred to occasionally, but twenty years 
after it was brought to the doctor’s mind quite strangely. Travelling 
somewhere in Qhio, the doctor alighted from the stage one day in a 
pleasant village, when a gentleman stepped up and spoke to him, 
familiarly calling him by name. 

‘¢T do not remember you,” said the doctor, 
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“‘T suppose not,’ said the stranger; ‘but we spent two hours Hi 
together in a house alone once, in a storm.” td i 
“T do not recall it, sir,’”? added the old man; ‘pray, when was it?” ea 
‘Do you not remember preaching twenty years ago, in such a place, ‘| | 

to a single person ?”’ | 
“Yes, sir,” said the doctor grasping his hand, “I do indeed; and if I 
you are the man, I have been wishing to see you ever since.”’ ae 
‘‘T am the man, sir; and that sermon saved my soul, made a minister 18 ge 
of me, and yonder is my church. The converts of that sermon, sir, are He} 
all over Ohio.” ih 
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Barbauld.” I did so. He made me 
repeat it again. And so he learned 
it by heart. He was at the time 
walking in his sitting-room at Rydal 


PanaMA.—The state of Panama 
comprises the whole isthmus of that 
name, known historically as_ the 
{isthmus of Darien. The extreme 


length of the state from east to west 
is about 360 geographical miles, but 
the sinuosities of the coast give about 
400 miles on the Atlantic and 600 on 
the Pacific Ocean. The extent of 
territory, including the islands, is 
about 21,100 geographical miles, com- 
prised within 6 degrees 4 minutes and 
9 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 
and 74 degrees 40 minutes and 84 
degrees 40 minutes west longitude. 
The population, exclusive of 8,000 
wild Indians, was stated last year at 
221,500. Thestate of Panama belongs 
to the federation of the United States 
of Columbia, formerly the federal 
Republic of New Grenada. The other 
states are Antioquia, Bolivar (capital 
of Carthagena), Boyaca, Cauca, Cun- 
dinamarca, Magdalena, Santander, 
and Tolima. The tetal population is 
about 3,000,000. 


Mrs. BarBAULD.—After her death 
Lucy Aikin published Mrs. Barbauld’s 
collected works, of which I gave a 
copy to Miss Wordsworth. Among 
the poems is a stanza on “ Life,” 
written in extreme old age. It had 
delighted my sister, to whom I re- 
peated it on her deathbed. It was 
long after I gave these works to Miss 
Wordsworth that her brother said, 
‘“* Repeat me that stanza by Mrs. 








with his hands behind him; and I ihe 


heard him mutter to himself, ‘‘I am 
not in the habit of grudging people 
their good things, but I wish I had 
written those lines. 


‘‘ Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather : 

Tis hard to part when friends are 
dear, 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear: 

Then steal away, give little warning. 

Choose thine own time : 

Say not good night but in some 
brighter clime 

Bid me good morning.” 


Mrs, Barbauld incurred great reproach 
by writing a poem entitled ‘‘ 1811.” 
It is in heroic rhyme, and prophesies 
that on some future day a traveller 
from the antipodes will, from a broken 
arch of Blackfriars Bridge, contem- 
plate the ruins of St. Paul’s!! This 
was written more in sorrow than in 
anger; but there was a disheartening 
and even gloomy tone, which even I, 
with all my love for her, could not 
quite excuse. It provoked a very 
coarse review in the ‘ Quarterly,” 
which many years afterwards Murray 
told me he was more ashamed of than 
any other article in the ‘“* Review.” — 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary. 
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CHEAP DINNERS. 


F rw persons have any conception how 
many and various are the ways in 
which vegetables may be cooked and 
prepared for table. The Penny Vege- 
tarian Gookery, published by Pitman 
of Paternoster Row iis_ evidently 
intended to increase the cooks know- 
ledge of the uses of these wholesome, 
and, except in London and a few 
other great towns, very cheap foods, 
Eighty capital recipes are given, as 
well as some valuable hints on the 
arrangement of foods for the principal 
meals. The only way that occurs to 
us of giving our readers an insight 
into this little work is to select a few 
recipes, almost at random, and to 
reprint them. ‘We are convinced that 
everyone who tries them, will agree 
with us that they are both simple and 
palatable. We thoroughly recom- 
mend the *‘ Penny Cookery ” to all our 
readers. | 
BREAKFAST,—It is very desirable 
to vary the usual form of breakiast, 
or of the social meal called ‘‘ Tea,” by 
the addition or substitution of other 
dishes. Rice or bread pudding, or 
any of the farinaceous preparations, 
may often come in. For most persons 
there is nothing superior to porridge, 
either that made from oatmeal, or 
that, even more agreeable, from wheat- 
meal, fresh ground and sufficiently 
boiled. The introduction of ripe, 
stewed, or preserved fruit at break- 
fast will be found an improvement, 
both in the appearance of the table 
and the healthfulness of the meal. 
Ripe fruit should be eaten with bread, 
and stewed or preserved fruit with 
bread or with any of the farinaceous 
preparations. Stewed rhubarb, when 
in season, is an excellent substitute 
for fruit, or it may be judiciously 
blended with it. For children, fruit 
is especially important; an orange, or 
a ripe pear, eaten first, is far preter- 
able to a pill, and often much more 


effective. Wheatmeal bread is the 


most wholesome which can be used, 
and should be made as much as possible 
to supersede the baker’s white bread, 
which is often injurious. Boiled rice 
isa good variation from bread, and 





can be very advantageously used, 
especially by invalids, with any kind 
of fruit in season stewed. Nothing is 
more nutritious than oatmeal, which 
many prefer for breakfast, either in 
the form of gruel, or as porridge,. 
eaten with milk or syrup. It is a 
principal dish of the Scotch and Irish 
peasantry. Brose is oatmeal or peas- 
meal with hot water poured over it 
and mixed: it may be eaten with 
milk, honey, syrup, or fruit. 

Rice PorripGE,—Six ounces of 
ground rice, and one quart of water. 
Steep the rice in a little cold water 
while the rest of the water is boiling ; 
add it to the boiling water ; boil twenty 
minutes, stirring all the time; pour 
into plates and serve. To stew in 
the oven, or boil in a double saucepan, 
are other methods, 

CakRor Soup.—The red part of 
two pounds of carrots; one ounce and 
a half of onions, and half a pint of 
cream.—Add the carrot and onion to 
three quarts of boiling water: boil 
thoroughly ; rub throughia hair sieve ; 
return the soup to the pan; add the 
cream and seasoning; allow it to 
simmer, but not to boil, for two. 
minutes, and serve with toasted 
bread. | 

Sago AND APPLE PuppINe,—Four 
large apples, one teacupful of sago, 
sugar, and lemon flavor.—Stew the 
apples, cut small,in half a pint of 
water, toa pulp; boil the sago in a 
small quantity of water; add the 
pulp, sugar, and flavour, and bake in 
apie dish. Any other kind of stewed 
fruit may be used. 

PotrED LENTILS,—Stew a teacup- 
ful of lentils in water with a morsel 
of butter, and some mushroom powder. 
Then beat to a smooth paste. When 
cold, add an equal quantity of fine. 
brown bread crumbs, with seasoning 
of salt, mace, and cayenne, aud the 
size of a walnut of old cheese. Beat 
altogether with twu ounces of butter ; 
press firmly into small pots. [Haricot | 
beans may be used instead of lentils.] 
If to be kept, hot butter must be poured 
over. 
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CARRY’S LAST DAYS. 

SIMPLE ANNALS OF A POOR ORPHAN. 
CHAPTER 11.—concluded. 


‘THE coach conveying the person that had the charge of our young 
orphan, having in due time arrived safely at the good old capital of 
Scotland, the letter of Mr. Albert Bowring was delivered to the excellent 
friends at Granton, to whom it was addressed; who entered heartily 
into the interest of the case. After having seen the woman, and heard 
from her such particulars as she was able :to tell them, these 
valuable Christian people at once went with her to visit poor Carry, 
whom they found in so poor a state of health, as to require the 
immediate advice of a medical man, They sent for their own ;good 
doctor, who, as soon as he had examined her, pronounced the case a 
serious one; but at the same time gave it as his opinion, that, provided 
arrangements could be made for her being placed the west side of 
Edinburgh, she might with care, live for two or three years: otherwise 
he considered a fatal termination might be expected within a few weeks. 

This was a weighty prospect for the good friends who had taken the 
care and responsibility of the case upon themselves; but they did not 
shrink from it, nor waver i termination to carry through that, 
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184. Simple Annals of a Poor Orphan. 


which they had undertaken, partly for respect for Albert Bowring, but 
chiefly from the still higher influence of the constraining love of Christ, 

Here was one for whom He had died, suffering from a mortal disorder, 
poor and destitute; for the relatives with whom she hoped to find a 
home had not the means to keep her as her state of health required ; 
and the good friends were led by Him, whom they so truly desired 
to serve, to one which met every requirement, and also a goodly 
experienced person had been discovered who undertook the care of the 
invalid. All this was done in simple reliance upon Him who had 
promised to be the Father of the fatherless; without any arrangements. 
having been come to as to who was to find the needful funds for the 
maintenance of poor Carry. The thought of this did certainly cross 
their minds, but without causing any anxiety. 

After Carry had been comfortably settled in her new home Mr. 
Bowring was communicated with, and he by return of post requested 
that nothing should be wanting for her comfort. Poor girl! she had 
been accustomed to the formal routine kindness of the valuable institu- 
tion in which she had been brought up; but the spontaneous kindness 
of hearts ‘“ at leisure from ourselves to sooth and sympathise’’ was a 
new and delightful experience to her; her own heart glowed in 
loving response, and opened to receive the influences that gently but surely 
were being brought to bear. Her religious education had been of the 
formal moral type, so usual, alas, in benevolent institutions; a mere 
religion of the head, not of the heart; where the Ten Commandments of 
the mosaic dispensation had been inculcated as a sort of Alpha and 
Omega, of the requirements of God, and coupled with the outward 
forms of Christian worship, constituted the whole of her creed and 
observance. 

- Under the new and pleasant circumstances in which she now found her-. 
self, she was gradually becoming aware of a power to which she had been 
hitherto a stranger ; an indescribable feeling of yearning for something or 
someone to lean upon, of the existence of which or of whom she began 
to have a dim notion, undefined perhaps, but yet increasingly definite ; 
she began to realize that there was something above the decalogue and 
beyond it too: and the Lord Jesus’ new commandment of Jove—Love 
to God and love to man, began to take the place of the old religion of 
broad and cold formalism, in which she had been trained. 

Her kind lady friend, as may well be imagined, did not fail to point 
her to Him, who is “ the way, the truth, and the life,’ and they had called 
to their aid in this a devoted minister of Christ, the Reverend K. 
Drummond, who added his experienced exhortations and teaching to 
their gentle, loving instruction. 

Before Carry had been long in her new quarters, it transpired that 
the prize-money to which her father alluded in his letter written fifteen 
years before, of which we have given extracts, still lay in the saving 
bank where it had been deposited by him. This was obtained for his 
daughter’s use, and was supplemented by help given by various friends, 
who came forward with their contributions. On her first and noble 
friend Mr. Bowring, however, fell the weight of her maintenance, but 
he, havipg once put his hand to the plough, was not aman to look 
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back; and cheerfully continued to supply the necessary funds for the 
invalid. Time slipped away, and the months came and went; and each 
one as it noiselessly stole up from the eternity of the future, and, 
passing the thin line of the present dropped into the eternity of the 
past, found and left Carry a shade weaker and thinner in body; but 
also with a gradually expanding mind and a heart open to receive the 
great and glorious truth; that it was for her Christ died, for her he 
had opened the way into the Golden City; and so, as the frail casket 
wasted and waned, the precious jewel it contained was being polished and 
prepared for a place in the mansions of bliss towards which it was 
evident she was hastening. 

Poor girl! how deeply she felt the delicate kindness she received from 
her faithful friends, especially from one lady; a highly valued friend of 
the compiler of this narrative, and whosupplied him with the materials 
for writing it—-to whose weekly visits she looked forward with grateful 
and affectionate eagerness, knowing that the gentle tact, and large- 
hearted loving sympathy would never intrude with needless questions 
or that tone of vulgar patronage which is so painful to the recipient, 
and greatly takes off the value of the good offices rendered to the 
suffering and needy. The three years mentioned by the skilful medical 
friend who had at the first examined our young orphan, wanted but a 
few months of coming to an end; and it was clear to her observant 
helpers, that her end was also approaching. The kindness and attention 
shown her was rather increased than relaxed and as the littie she had 
been able to do grew less and less, willing hearts prompted willing hands 
to give more devoted attention to her every need. 

At last the end came. Her kind friends were gathered about her 
humble bed, and rejoiced in reverent thankfulness at the expressions of 
firm, confident trust, in her ‘own precious Saviour,” which from time 
to time dropped from the lips of the dying girl. Their teaching had 
not been in vain; and their hearts glowed in gratitude that they had 
been made the instrumentsin God’s hands of pointing this weak one to 
the Lamb of God. The shades of evening were beginning to deepen into 
darkness, and the chill dampness of the winter night was creeping over 
the scene, when the spirit messenger from Gloryland entered that 
lowly cottage, and bore away the immortal portion of Caroline Lovegrove, 
to dwell where “the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” The same generous heart which had prompted Mr. Bowring to 
provide for the poor girl during life, induced him to defray the expense 
of a respectable funeral for her. 

The lady who more frequently saw Carry during her long illness was 
much interested at the gradual development of true Christian faith in 
her mind. The way she emerged from the sad spiritual darkness in 
which she was when first brought to Edinburgh, and the dawning and 
rising of the Son of Righteousness on her soul, with healing on His 
wings, were witnessed by her with much sympathy and joy of heart. 
She cannot doubt that the poor girl died, simply trusting in her 
Redeemer, having cast all her care on Him whom she felt cared for her. 

We cannot conclude this simple annal “of a poor orphan without 
laying it before our reader, whoever he or she may be, how far he is 
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186 A Mother’s Prayer. 


trusting in “ that same Jesus,” or to any human helps by whatever name 
they may be called, and also we would wish to draw the attention of 
any who may be interested in this account of Carry Lovegrove, to the 
wonderful way in which our loving and merciful God was pleased to 
exhibit His fatherly character in His dealings with her, and how He 
clearly fulfilled His promise to the fatherless in her case. May we all 
learn and practise the beautiful lesson of trust from it, and increasingly 
exhibit in our daily lives that filial loving confidence in our Heavenly 
Father, which is especially acceptable in His sight. 
S. H. & F. H. D. 


a gn eee er eee 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


O God of boundless purity, And, God of Grace, his mother bless 
How strange that thou should’st give , With prayer, and faith, and watch- 
to me fulness. 
This young and tender heart, Now that she has a child. 
To train and walk in Thine own ways, | Let not her weak indulgence spoil, 
That he may end his mortal days Nor yet her stern harsh manner foil, 
In glory where Thou art! This heart so soft and mild. 


Help her in every act and word 

To follow close her lowly Lord ; 
Be this her only pride— 

That she may holy influence shed 

Around this dear immortal’s head, 
And keep him on Thy side. 


Alas! how slow, how helpless too 
Am I, this sacred work to do! 

My utmost strength must fail ; 
Yet, Holy Spirit, if Thy power 
Be given to me from hour to hour, 

I surely shall prevail. 
, | Then when the last great trump shall 
O Gracious Influence, to his heart sound, 

Give will to cheose the “ better part” | And all before their Judge be found 

Which none can take away. To hear their sentence passed, 

By him, O helping God, be found ; May he in glory then appear, 
To him in gifts of love abound ; Receive thy prize, Thy ‘“* Well done ” 

Be with him every day. hear, 

A Conqueror at last. 














MEDITATIONS IN BRADING CHURCHYARD. 


HERE, in the summer evening twilight what room there is for thought 
and holy meditation. Only a few short hours ago to have been in the 
hurly-burly and bustle of the thick of London life, and now to be here 
in the still silence of this retired and peaceful spot. Near to the living 
but nearer still to the dead. Here, within the confines of this one 
churchyard, lie the buried dead of this town for centuries past. 
This has been made their one ‘common sleeping !place. Here is 
the last bed-chamber of high and low, rich and poor alike. Here friends 
and foes lie side by side. They who in life, could not bear to be near 
each other, now perhaps lie in the same grave. All their quarrels 
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‘are mow finally hushed in the dead silence of death. The lips and 
the tongues that once railed at each other so bitterly, are now all 
turning to common dust. Once loving friends are mixing their ashes 
together. ‘'hey who once filled the seats of the sanctuary, now fill its 
graves. ‘The spirits of those who were the true worshippers having 
‘been called to join in the eternal alleluias of the better Sanctuary 
above; and the spirits of the others to the righteous verdict of a just 
-and holy God. 

If it were possible that these who lie here, could all be raised and 
walk the neighbourhood, dressed as they were in their once ordinary 
‘Style, what a motley crowd they would make. How grotesque some 
of the costumes would be: and what a contrast these would form to 
‘the others. Here are those who have been sleeping for ages; while 
some others have been here only a few days. Would not these form 
“the great majority.’ What is the number of the living compared 
with the number of the dead? They who have been are far greater 
in number than they who are. But for a very brief while, and then, 
we too shall be gathered to our “ Fathers.’? Here is the place where 
all must find their abode. Here rich and poor meet and mix together 
in one common lot. To the great world of dust we MUST ALL COME! 

The churchyard is the garden of God. It is “God's acre.’? Here 
lie the subjects of the resurrection. Death is only a temporary victor. 
All the dead shall yet live again,and from their graves shall come 
forth. Immortal seed is here. As dead, it lies in the ground: 
but it shall be quickened into life. ‘These only sleep till the trump of 
the archangel shall awake them. And then not a human bone shall be 
retained by death as a trophy of his power. Oh what an awakening 
for some, what a joy for others. What effect, my soul, have these 
thoughts npon you? 

“While standing in a churchyard such as this, surrounded by the dead, 
we can look forth on the living: out of eternity as it were, we can look 
back upon time. We may here stand among the tombs, and yet witness 
the busy scenes of active life. This Churchyard stands out the most 
prominent feature of the place—it should be a constant and solemn 
witness—this Churchyard in particular has a special voice, for it has 
been made for ever famous by Leigh Richmond. Yet how spiritually 
dark is the place. How unconcerned is man, when even the constant 
lessons of grim death are for ever being spoken in his presence. It 
meeds thy gracious spirit, blessed Jesus, to move upon the heart. 
Speak then, blessed Saviour, the word of life and quickening power 
to those who be dead while they live. And to this end even make use 
of these few words and thoughts. For Thy “blood cleanseth from all 
sin.’ And “ He that believeht on Thee, shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life,” 

With what different emotions, do different people think of the 
Churchyard. The gay! the sorrowful! the Christian ! 

The gay look upon it, indeed, as the dark vault. The grave is verily 
chilling tothem. Of cold and icy death they cannot bear to think— 
yet for all that they shall one day come into its cold embrace. 

The sorrowful can look at death with different feelings to the gay. 
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Dispirited and saddened they may be brought to even welcome death as a 
rest-giver. But it is only to the Christian that death is robbed of all 
its terrors. Death has been conquered for him in the person of Christ, 
There is a light for the Christian even in the tomb. -The Lord grant, 
this light and faith toall our readers! 


A DIRGE. 


-* Rarth to earth, and dust to dust!” 


Here the evil and the just, 

Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and the bold, 

Here the matron and the maid, 

in one silent bed are laid ; 

Here the sword and sceptre rust— 

*« Karth to earth, and dust to dust !”’ 


Age on age shall roll along 

O’er this pale and mighty throng ; 
Those that wept them, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Summer’s sun or winter’s storm, 

Song of peace or battle’s roar, 

Ne’er shall break their slumbers more. 
Weath shall keep his sullen trust— 

*« Karth to earth, and dust to dust!” 


But a day iscoming fast, - 
Earth, thy mightiest and thy last! 
it shall come in fear and wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 
It shall come in strife and toil, 

it shall come in blood and spoil, 





It shall come in empire's groans, 
Burning temples, trampled thrones, 
Then ambition, rue thy lust !— 

‘¢ Karth to earth, and dust to dust!’ 


Then shall come the judgment sign ;. 
In the east the King shall shine ; 
Flashing from heaven’s golden gate, 
Thousands thousands round his state 3. 
Spirits with the crown and plume, 
Tremble then, thou sullen tomb ! 
Heaven shall open on our sight, 
Earth be turned to living light ; 
Kingdom of the ransom’d just— 

‘¢ Earth to earth, and dust to dust !”” 


Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 

Shall be gorgeous as agem ; 

Then shall in the desert rise 

Fruit of more than Paradise : 

Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God! 

Till are dried the martyrs’ tears 
Through a thousand glorious years ! 
Now in hope of him we trust— 

‘¢ Harth to earth, and dust to dust !” 


G. N. WILLOMATT. 





DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


{r has become almost a trite saying, that “ History repeats itself.” 
Yet it would be difficult for us to express in words fewer or more 
accurate the constant recurrence of certain events in the annals of the 
world from the earliest ages. Nor is this strange. Men of all times 
differ not so much in their personality as in their surroundings; and 
while their deeds externally may be known by various names, the 
same spirit, in all climes and cycles, will stamp a great proportion of 
them with internal marks exceedingly similar. So one of the most 
profitable lessons that history can teach is, that certain causes invariably 
produce certain effects, 

Reviewing rapidly the accounts given us of all nations, one of the mosé 
striking facts that we notice is, that whenever any great warrior extended 
his dominion very widely beyond his inherited territory, his successors. 
were not only unable to build upon what he had established, and 
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advance their authority still further, but they could not even sustain 
the power which he had acquired. This is as true alike of David, 
Darius, Alexander, Cesar, Constantine, Mahommed, Tamerlane and 
_ Napoleon, as of Charlemagne, and it is no less true of leaders whose 
conquests were more limited. ‘There may be many reasons for this, and 
their investigation would doubtless prove interesting ; but perhaps the 
great one is, the design of Providence to teach all nations that wars and 
fightings, as such, are not ordained of Him; that victories gained by 
cruelty and bloodshed are too dearly bought, and end in nothing, and 
that in His hand the natural tendency ofall things is for the overcoming 
of all grasping, inordinate ambitions, and the universal reign of 
peace. 

. And yet, with our limited knowledge, it isnot for us to say that all 
of the remarkable occurrences in which these great names appear should 
not have taken place. Perhaps, transpiring just as they did, they were 
the world’s salvation from something far worse. Certainly, we may 
believe that many of these illustrious ones acted as seemed to them the 
best, and thereby served vastly important, noble ends, even though far 
different from those which they had in view. 

Notably is this the case with Charlemagne. On succeeding his father, 
Pepin, the first of the Carlovingian dynasty, to the throne of the 
Franks, in 768, his great desires were to extend his domain and pro- 
pagate Christianity. Quelling first, internal rebellions, he then advanced, 
in 772, against the pagan Saxons, who occupied the coast of Northern 
Germany, and waged war with them for thirty-two years, with scarce 
any interruptions, at the end of which time he subdued their famous 
chieftain, Witikind, littie less a hero than Charlemagne himself, The 
immediate result of this victory was that all the Saxon tribes, headed 
by their king, embraced Ciristianity, and set themseives to acquire the 
arts of civilization as then known, acknowledging the supremacy of the 
great Charles. Meanwhile, upon the south, he had found an enemy in 
Didier, or Desiderius, King of Lombardy, whom he however, conquered 
in 774, The deposed monarch retired into a cloister, and Charlemagne, 
assuming the Iron Crown of the Lombards, was King of Italy. Spain 
next became his; and before the close of the century his empire extended 
over nearly all of the European continent, from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the borders of the Eastern Empire. So that, virtually, the King of 
the Franks was the master of the greater portion of what had been the 
Western Roman Empire, and on Christmas day, 800, in the church of 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, he was publicly crowned, and proclaimed emperor 
and Ceesar. 

Thus had he attained every object of his ambition. He had after an 
interruption of nearly three centuries, revived, the empire of the West, 
and had planted Christianity wherever his conquering arms had come. 
Thenceforth he devoted his life to dispensing justice, adorning cities and 
encouraging literature. With all his faults, which were not few, he may 
be justly considered as great alixe in the camp and the capital. After 
@ period of illustrious peace, succeeding his years of successful war, he 
died in 814., 

But it was scarce possible that so vast an empire, combining so many 
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different elements—the Franks, descended from the Northern conquerors ; 
the Lombards, themselves springing from other Northern invaders; and 
the subjugated posterity of the ancient Romans, mingled with the lately 
reduced semi-barbarians of many tribes, Saxons, Teutons, Moors and 
Hungarians, all with their widely different temperaments, and affections, 
and superstitions, and with the characteristic middle-age passion for 
war, common to them all—could long exist as its founder had left 
it. Whether this reason and outgrowing ones alone were sufficient for 
its destruction, or whether, above them all, was some providential 
design in their ordering or not, we cannot tell. We see, however, 
another illustration of the fact which we have considered—that the 
work of a great conqueror, as conquest, seldom survives him long. It 
was not a great while after the death of Charlemagne before these 
turbulent elements, held no more in check by his strong sway, began to 
show their unsettling power, playing directly into the hands of his 
descendants, in their work of confusion and civil war. 

Charlemagne was succeeded by his son, Louis the Debonnaire, who. 
was distinguished above all things for his uprightness and purity of 
character, and his sincere desire for the welfare of his people, but who, 
at the same time, was remarkably deficient in mental vigor. The first acts 
of his reign were a series of attempts to improve the morals of his people, 
followed, in 817, by a proceeding so momentous as to be, whether he knew 
it or not, one of the most important events in modern history, for by it he 
directly opened the way for the dissolution of the empire, and the far 
reaching consequences which followed it. Louis called at Aix-la-Chapelle 
a general assembly, and to them he declared that, while he desired, like. 
his father, to preserve the unity of the realm, he was resolved to share 
the throne with his eldest son, Lothaire, now aged nineteen, Lothaire 
was then solemnly crowned emperor, and each of his younger brothers 
—Pepin, aged eleven, and Louis, eight—king, the former of the 
province of Aquitane and Burgundy, with other portions of South- 
western France; the latter of a part of Southern and Eastern Germany, 
both to be under the dominion of Lothaire, who should actually possess 
the remainder of Gaul and Germany, with the kingdom of Italy, and 
who should succeed his father as emperor, 

Troubles soon came, thick and fast, upon Louis the Debonnaire. 
Serious intestine revolts of petty kings and chieftains, in different parts 
of his dominions, harassed him for a long time. Then followed the: 
untimely death of his beloved Empress Hermengarde. In his great 
sorrow, he made preparations to abdicate and turn monk. But he was 
dissuaded from his purpose and advised to marry again, and his choice, 2 
most unfortunate one, fell upon Judith of Bavaria, a woman who was very 
beautiful and very pleasing, but exceedingly ambitious and unscrupulous, 
and who brought little less than misery to her husband and his three sons. 
On the birth of a fourth son, Charles, known in history as Charles the Bold, 
in 823, a great mistrust and jealousy broke out among the three young 
kings, who feared, only too surely, the influence of Judith upon their 
father. In 829, yielding to her entreaties, he revoked the solemn act 
by which he had shared his possessions among his sons, and took away 
some of the territory he had assigned them, and gave it to Charles. 
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Thereupon the three elder sons revolted, and speedily found followers. 
Meanwhile, a conspiracy had been growing up against the emperor and 
empress, with her son, in which many prominent nobles and ecclesiastics 
joined. Seizing the auspicious moment, when Lothaire, Pepin and 
Louis were in open rebellion, the conspirators immured Judith in a convent 
and commanded Louis to deliver himself in person, annul his gifts to 
Charles, renew his obligations to his three elder sons, and resign his 
throne and title to Lothaire. All these he did. But there was after- 
wards a re-action in his favor, A contempt for his weakness gave way 
to a general feeling of pity for his misfortunes, and Lothaire’s two 
brothers, jealous of his elevation, made overtures to their father. The 
assembly met again, and revoked their former acts, and restored Louis 
the Debonnaire to the imperial dignity. But soon Pepin arose in 
insurrection, Louis fought him, and once more gave part of his 
dominions to Charles the Bold. Again the three brothers made an 
alliance and raised an army against their father, who marched to meet 
them, They called upon him to leave Judith and Charles, and put 
himself under the guardianship of his elder sons. He refused, and 
prepared to give them battle. But so many of his followers deserted 
him, that he was obliged to surrender himself to his sons. They received 
him with the greatest respect, but, nevertheless Lothaire was proclaimed 
emperor. Three months later, Louis was formally deposed, and he 
immediately assumed the garb of a penitent. 

For the next six years the empire was a scene of constant confusion and 
violence, with plots and rivalries among the three brothers. At length, 
popular feeling revived in favor of Louis, and the fascinating Judith lost no 
opportunity of increasing it. 
possession of the throne of his father, and as before, he showed himself 
weak and irresolute. In 838, his second son, Pepin, died. Louis called 
an assembly at Worms, the next year, at which he made another division 
of his realm, giving the eastern portion to Louis the Germanic, and 
dividing the remainder into two equal parts between Lothaire and 
Charles. This time it was Louis who took up arms. His father pre- 
pared for war, and advanced toward the Rhine, but he caught a violent 
fever, and died at the castle of Ingleheim, June 20th, 840. Scarcely 
was he dead when Lothaire united his forces with his nephew, Pepin II. 
son of his deceased brother, to oppose Charles, who was not long in 
discovering the plot formed against him and his mother, Having pro- 
vided for her safety, he immediately made a compact with his other 
brother, Louis the Germanic, who was no less in danger from Lothaire’s 
ambition, On the 21st of June, 841, just a year after the death of 
Louis the Debonnaire, the army of Lothaire and Pepin met that of 
Charles and Louis at Fontenailles. The battle began on the 25th of 
June, at daybreak, and was at first in favor of Lothaire, but the troops 
of Charles the Bold recovered the advantage which had been lost by 
Louis. ‘This action is one that has seldom been surpassed in the great 
number of men engaged, or in the terrible slaughter. By noon, the 
victory of Charles and Louis was complete—little was to be seen upon 
the field but undistinguishable heaps of the slain. 

In spite of this dreadful repulse, Lothaire made vigorous efforts to 


For the ;third time, Louis was put in 
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continue the struggle. Seven months after their victory at Fontenailles, 
Charles"and Louis with their armies repaired to Strasburg, and in an 
open air meeting, called on the chieftains to support them, and in the 
presence of all, each made a solemn vow to sustain the other, followed 
in this by every man in their ranks individually. The day was passed 
in brilliant military evolutions. Strong as their organization was, 
however. a few months convinced them that they could scarce expect to 
destroy the power of their opponent—when Charles and Louis received 
from Lothaire peaceful proposals which they did not feel disposed to 
reject. A year later, August 843, all agreed, by the treaty of Verdun, 
that the Frankish“empire should be divided into three equal portions 
among the three brothers, as separate and distinct nations, Louis taking 
the eastern, Lothaire, the middle, and the Charles, the western. 
Charlemagne intended to restore the Western Koman Empire, and 
make it one vast realm in which should flourish learning and Christianity. 
In this he failed. And yet, scarce to any other human being who ever 
lived does modern civilization owe so much. While his vigor was 
upholding the unity of so wide a territory, the justice of the laws which 
he laid down, the grandeur of the edifices which he reared, the power 
spreading from the schools and churches which he had founded, were 
sowing all over this vast area the seeds of that security of personal 
property, that interest in the arts of peace, that softening influence of 
knowledge and religion, that were to subdue ancient barbarism, and 
raise Europe to her subsequent greatness, And no inferior a result of 


his deeds of valor, though probably the very least he expected, and 
perhaps not brought about in the wisest manner, was the falling asunder 
of this weighty sovereignty, giving us modern France, Germany and 
Italy, consolidating their many tribes, with their multitudinous tongues, 
at last into three great races, each with its own language, tastes and 
tendencies, and each exercising a distinctive, mighty influence upon 
the destinies of the whole world. Hi, 





EGYPT’S TEN PLAGUES.—No. 10. 


The last and most dreadful of all the plagues of Egypt was foretold 
to Pharoah in the very first message God sent him. ‘“ Thus saith the 
Lord, Israel is my son, my first-born. And I say unto thee, let my 
people go, that they may serve me; and if thou refuse to let them go, 
behold, I will slay thy son, even thy first-born.” 

Nine plagues had now been sent upon Egypt, and after a short period 
each of the nine had been removed. The first six had fallen upon the 
waters, upon the cattle, and upon the persons of the Egyptians, but 
had not struck directly at the life of any human being. Then came 
the plague of hail, by which those only who refused to take shelter from 
it were destroyed. After that the locusts; and then the plague of 
darkness, ‘This was probably the most alarming of the nine, and 
may have caused insanity and death to many. 

All these successive visitations had produced no good effect upon 
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Pharoah and his people. The judgments had been mercifully graduated 
with a view rather to chasten than to destroy; to save life and not 
to kill. | 

The plague of darkness seems to have made so much impression upon 
Pharaoh, as almost te have induced him to consent to God’s demand. 
He called for Moses, and said, “ Go ye, serve the Lord, only let your flocks 
and your herds be stayed ’’—did he want them for himself P—*“let your 
little ones also go with you.” Moses insists that all the cattle must go 
with them. * There shall not an hoof be left behind.” (‘Not a hoof 
shall be left behind,’ is still a proverbial expression in the East to 
imply an entire refusal.) The Hindoos say, “not a tail,’? in the same 
sense, ‘There shall not an hoof be left behind, for thereof must we 
take to serve the Lord our God ; and we know not with what we must 
serve till we be come thither.’? ‘The king is enraged at this demand, 
and, reckless of consequences, drives him out of his presence. ‘‘ Get 
thee from me; take heed to thyself; see my face no more; for in that 
day that thou seest my face, thou shalt’ die.” And Moses takes him 
at his word “Thou hast spoken well,” he answers; ‘I will see thy 

face again no more.’ 
But before he leaves the presence chamber, he has one last message 
to deliver. He turns upon the king with the solemn and now familiar 
preface, “ ‘Thus saith the Lord.” 

Moses can now be angry as well as the king. He is not afraid to 
brave the power of Pharaok,and to pour contempt upon his threats. 
* Thus saith the Lord, About midnight will I go out into the midst of 
Egypt, and all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall die; from the 
firstborn-of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, unto the first-born of 


the maid-servant that is behind the mill; and all the first-born of 


beasts. And there shall be a great cry throughout all the land of 
Egypt, such as there was none like it, nor shall be like it any more. But 
against any of the children of Israel shall not a dog move his tongue, 
against man or beast: that ye may know how that the Lord doth put a 
difference between the Egyptians and Israel. And all them, thy servants 
shall come down unto me, and bow down themselves unto me, saying, 
‘Get thee out, and all the people that follow thee; and after that I will 
go out. And he went out from Pharaoh in a great anger.” ’ 

There was a great cry throughout all the land of Egypt on that 
fearful night, and the word of the Lord was fulfilled, ‘I will slay thy 
son, thy firstborn.” | 

So the Lord honoured Moses, in the sight of all Egypt and brought 
to pass the words which Moses had spoken in great wrath to Pharaoh, 
‘¢ After that, I will go out.” There was no longer any question of 
permission; the king would thrust them out altogether. ‘The people 
brought their jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and gave them freely 
to everyone that asked. ‘‘ Only begone !’ was the cry. 

The Israelites left Rameses on the 15th of the first month, journeying 
to their first halting place, Suecoth. Rameses was probably the chiet 
town of the land of Goshen. It is impossible to identify the position 
of this city at the present day, but it is supposed to have been not more 
than from 40 to 50 miles from the Red Sea. 
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The departure of Israel from Egypt took place the same night as 
the death of the firstborn, or rather it took place early in the morning: 
immediately after that visitation, which occurred at midnight. 

In consequence of this hurried departure, ‘the people took their 
dough before it was leavened, the kneading-troughs being bound up in 
their clothes upon their shoulders.” ‘The Egyptians used large troughs 
for their dough, kneading with their feet; and it is probable that the 
Israelites had been accussomed to the same way. But in anticipation 
of their journey, they had no doubt provided themselves with small 
wooden bowls, such as are used by the Arabs in their wanderings now, 
and yet serve also tocontain the cakes when baked. Harmer says :— 
‘The Arabs use small bowls for kneading unleavened cakes, which they 
prepare for strangers in the very desert through which Israel journeyed. 
Such bowls were wrapped up by the Hebrews with other small articles 
in their outer garments or mantles, just as the loose folds of their haiks 
are employed by the Arabs of the present day.” 

Pharaoh gathered his army together, and marched in pursuit of the 
Israelites, who numbered 600,000 on foot, besides children—a mixed 
multitude being also with them, and flocks and herds, even very much 
cattle. The army which followed Pharaoh consisted of 600 chosen 
chariots armed with spears and bows and arrows. Horsemen also are 
mentioned. ‘“ The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 
The horses didn’t wear blinkers; the Egyptians didn’t believe in 
blinkers. 

The date of the Exodus appears to be fixed by the notice in I Kings, 
6. 1., where it is stated to have taken place 480 years before the found. 
ation of the Temple, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign, s.c. 1012, 
This points to 1492, B.c. as the period of this history. 

How wholesome and how needful was the lesson taught the Israelites by 
God’s dealings with Pharaoh! Though they had learned that lesson 
imperfectly, it yet kept them back from many sins, and might, if they 
had properly considered it, have preserved them from all subsequent 
idolatries, and from every national disaster. 

Who can tell how many national disasters our own dear England 
might have escaped, had she always been guiltless of national wrong ? 
—the grossly iniquitious opium traffic for instance. Let us bear in 
mind that nations are made up of individuals,and let us be on our 
guard against individual errors—against the sin that so easily besets. 

Our corruptions, it has been said, are like the frogs of Egypt; they 
come everywhere; there is no place free from them; they enter every 
apartment of the house, even the most secret and the most sacred, the 
conscience itself being defiled with them. But corruptions are not tobe 
conquerors any more than the frogs; and as these died out of the houses, 
out of the villages, and out of the !fields, so is it our Father’s will that, 
through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ the body of sin should be 
destroyed. Mindful of this, let us be thankful, and have hope. 
| THomson SHARP. 

























































195 
A FEW WORDS TO EMIGRANTS, 


MANITOBA. 


Free grants of Land.—Any male or female who is the head of 


a family, or any person who has attained the age of 18 years, can 
obtain a free grant of a quarter section of 160 acres ; and can also make 
an entry for pre-emption rights to the adjoining quarter section, at the 
Government price ranging from $2 per acre upwards. 

The New Dominion Lands Act,—tThe following is a general. 
summary of the New Dominion Lands Regulations, which have been 
recently promulgated :— 

It should be explained, in the first place, that the country is surveyed 


into townships of six miles square, containing, of course, 36 square. 


miles or sections of land. ‘These are numbered 1 to 36. Two of the 


sections in each township are reserved for school purposes, and two for: 


the Hudson’s Bay Company. (The latter corporation is offering its 
lands for sale at prices ranging from $2.50 to $6 per acre, according to 
location. ) 


For 24 miles on each side of the new Canadian Pacific Railway, the 


odd-numbered sections are the lands that have been given to the Railway 


Company as a subsidy for the construction of the line through the 


country, and such lands are being offered by them on favourable terms, 


at $2.50 per acre, on certain conditions of settlement and rebate. The. 
even-numbered sections in the belt referred to are held exclusively for 


free grants and free pre-emptions. ‘he only charge in connexion with 
the free grant is the payment of a fee of $10, to cover the cost of survey 


and the necessary documents. The title is given at the end of three 


years if the settlement duties, consisting of the cultivation of a small 
quantity of land, building a house, proof of residence on the land for six 
months in each year, have been complied with. 


In this Railway belt pre-emptions are to be obiained from the 


Government at the rate of $2.50 per acre, to be paid for after three 
years’ settlement. 

Outside the said belt, the even-numbered sections are to be held for 
free grants and pre-emptions, and the odd-numbered sections for 


“public lands.’? The latter are to be sold at $2 per acre cash, while 
pre-emptions are sold at $2 per acre, payable at the end of three years. 


Settlers in Manitoba and the North-west, on land lying to the North 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, can take up 320 acres of land instead 
of the homestead and pre-emption, if they prefer it, at the price per 
acre of $1.25 cash; patent to be issued after three years’ residence. 


Facilities are also offered to Companies and to persons of means 


wishing to assist emigrants, under which a mortgage can be obtained on 
the settler’s homestead, bearing interest not exceeding 6 per cent. on 


any advances that may be made for such purposes, the amount of the 


mortgage not to exceed $500 (£100). | 
Guides.—lIntending settlers should go at once to the land office in 
the district where they intend to settle, and guides will be sent with 
them, free of charge, to point out vacant lands available for settlement. 
Capital Required.—The following is the amount of capital 
considered necessary for a man with a family to start farming on a free 
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grant of prairie land. It has been compiled from various works that 
have been published on Manitoba and the North-West Territory, and 


may be accepted as reliable :-— 


Provisions for one year ... ... os. 200 
One yoke of oxen... ... eee cee. 130 
OG OOM isk atta ss i 
One Wagon... eee se wee lee . ow 
Breaking plough and harrow aes . 80 
Chains, shovels, spades, hooks, &c, 20 
Cooking stove and furniture see ss 30 
Seeds ia ee 2 ee Rl - 20 
Building contingencies, &c. ... . - 60 


¢600 or £120, 


It is of course based upon the assumption that all payments for goods 
are to be made on delivery, but as a settler could obtain many of his 
requirements on credit until such time as his first crops are harvested, it 
is fair to assume that a much lower sum than that named above would 
really suffice, especially as a settler and his family who have not much 
capital would be able to command a good price for their own labour 
during harvest time, and thus add to their capital until they have a 


sufficient quantity of their own land under cultivation to keep them 
fully occupied. 1t may be added that an energetic man landing in 
Canada with only a pound or two in his pocket is able to look at the 
future cheerfully. Many such men have taken up the free grants, and then 
have hired themselves out to labour, cultivating their own land during 
spare time, and employing a man at harvest or when necessary. By 
this means they are able to stock and cultivate their farms in a few 
years, with the results of their own labour and the profits of their 
harvests, and there are many men in Canada now in positions of 
independence who commenced in the way above described. It will be 
understood that the figures named above do not include the passage 
of the settler and his family from England to Manitoba and the North- 
West. The fare from Liverpool to Winnipeg (steerage and third-class 
railways) is £9. 5s. per adult. For the sea passage children over twelve 
years are considered adults, those from one to twelve years old are 
charged at half fare, and infants under one year one guinea. On the 
railways children between five and twelve are charged at half fare, and 
those under five years free. The intermediate or second-class passage 
to Winnipeg ranges from £12, 18s. to £14, 3s,, while the saloon rate is 
trom £22 to £28, 

Cost of Breaking up Land.—tThe cost of breaking up the 
prairie land is estimated at three dollars per acre, and the ploughing, 
sowing, harvesting, and threshing, the second year, four dollars per acre. 

Improved Farms.—lImproved farms can be purchased from £1 
per acre upwards. 

Demand for Labour and Wages Paid.—tThe following 
‘extracts from a letter recently received from Winnipeg, Manitoba, will 
be interesting on this point :— 
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‘* Winnipeg, Manitoba, Oct. 10th, 1881. 


“IT noticed your letter in the Zoronto Weekly Globe inquiring if 


people coming out here would be able to find employment. I can 
answer you that; I think they would be quite sure to find all they could 
do, if they were the right class of people, either in Ontario or here, 
though the demand for labour is greater here than there. A limited 
number of good mechanics of all kinds would have no difficulty in 
tinding employment in Ontario, though here the great demand is for 
those connected with the building trades, such as carpenters, masons, &c. 
This city and towns throughout this province have been growing this. 
year at a rate that is astonishing everybody, but the prospects are that 
next year will witness a far greater growth, and astonish even ourselves. 
More would have been done this season, but the men could not be had 
to doit, Every day in the papers, and at the employment agencies, 
and in the shop windows, advertisements ask for carpenters, painters, 
masons, labourers, &c., &c., and they cannot be had. Only the other 
day a gentleman said he paid a man $2.50 (10s. 5d.) per cord for 
sawing and splitting wood, and then could only keep him half a day, or 
a day at most, I have not the slightest doubt that if 2,000 or 3,000 
labourers were to arrive here to-morrow they would all find employment 
inside of twenty-four hours on the various railways, on farms, and on 
the city works, and at wages of $2.25 per day. You could see half a 
dozen notices of corporations and different parties, in walking up the 
street, advertising for 200 or 500 or 1,000 men wanted at the above 
wages. Jor lack of carpenters and masons, buildings that should have 
been done long ago are still unfinished, and in some cases men are now 
working,night and day at them in order to get them done as soon as 
possible. I know of one instance where a merchant has had some 
$40,000 worth of goods lying in the freight sheds for the past five or 
six weeks waiting for the completion of a store that was to have been 
done at that time, but which will take some little time yet before it is 
ready, though men are working at it night and day. Carpenters get $3 
to $3.50 (12s. 6d. to 14s. 7d.) per day. Bricklayers $5 to $7 (20s 10d. 
to 29s. 2d.) per day, and their attendants $2.50 (10s. 5d.). Farm 
hands get from $25 to 35 (£5. 4s. 2d.) per month and board. Servant 
girls get from $12 to $25 (£2. 10s. to £5) per month and board, and 
cooks from $50 to $75 (£10 to £15) per month and board. 

“The only classes it would be advisable to come out this fall are 
good general servants. Girls, and any number of them almost, can get 
good situations any time, and if they are smart and intelligent, and of 
pleasing face and figure, they are not likely to be here but a very short 
time before they have a husband and a home of their own in this land, 
where there is four or five men for each woman, A few cooks could 
also get situations now. But in the spring, so as to reach here any 
time in the latter part of April and after, all through the season, you 
can send along as many labourers, farm hands, and men to take up 
farms as you please, with the full assurance that they need not be idle 
five minutes after getting here, unless of their own accord. A fairly 
liberal sprinkling of mechanics will be wanted; and just to give you an 
idea of the demand for girls I may say that one of our city papers 
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estimated that if 1,000 were to come here they could all be provided 
with situations. Many of the men come here without means, work for 
a year or so till they have saved a little money, and then take up farms, 
and when the land has only to be turned over in order to raise crops of 
30 to 35 bushels of wheat, 40 of barley and peas, 50 to 60 of oats, 300 
to 400 of potatoes, and 500 to 800 of roots, and from 24 to 4 tons per 
acre, and I don’t know of anything to pay them much better. 1 know 
of men who started here three years ago with nothing, and putting in a 
little on their farm the first spring and working out the remainder of 
the year, who have now made enough to have paid off any debt they 
had contracted, and had their living, and put up a comfortable little 
house, and, in addition to having s farm they would not sell for less 
than four to six thousand dollars, have some money in the bank, not to 
mention their stock and implements they have become possessed of in 
the meantime.’ 
(Zo be continued.) 





THE FAMILY. 


ONE of the saddest stories of earthly sorrow that we ever read was 
respecting a little child in Switzerland—a pet boy whom his mother 
one bright morning attired in a new jacket all shining with gilt buttons, 


- and then permitted him to go out to play. He had only gone a little 


way from his mother’s door, when an enormous eagle swooped down and 
bore the shrieking child to its nest high up among the rocks, and yet 
within sight of that home of which he had been so lately the joy. ‘The 
eyrie was at a point which was literally inaccessible to man, so that no 
relief could be afforded: ‘The eagle so placed part of the gay coat that 


it became for a time a fixture there, and whenever the wind blew it 


would flutter, and the sun would shine on a few of the buttons: a sad 
sight for those below. Can there be anything sadder than this? Thus 


some may inquire with a tearful eye. Perhaps not, if we look only at 


earth and time; but if we consider the world to come and eternity, the 
answer must be very different. How many parents, who bring up their 
children with much care, and lavish out abundance of love upon them, 
are yet all the while preparing them to be Satan’s prey, and it will be a 
miracle of grace indeed if they escape. The world abounds with such 
instances, and there is reason to fear that many foolishly fond parents 
who bring up their children in worldliness, wholly neglecting their 
souls, will have to look at the proof of their ruin when it is too late, and 
there can be no rescue. It is now more than half-a-century ago since 
I went to school with a lad who was one of the most beautiful boys I 
ever looked upon, and he grew up to be a noble-looking man. His 
disposition was most kind and affectionate, he was naturally averse to 
any stimulants, thought brought up amidst scenes of excess. Alas! 
this reluctance was at length overcome. This much admired youth died 
a worn-out libertine before he was far advanced in manhood. _ One of 
his early companions whom God had called by His grace, wrote him an 
earnest letter just as he was entering on his sinful career; but he was 
on an inclined plane, going on in sin at a fearful rate, and teaching 
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others to imitate him, I dare not put upon paper what I know 


respecting his comparatively short course of profligacy. Far, far better, 
had an eagle or a wild beast taken him from his cradle, than that he 


should have lived to so ill a purpose, I knelt by his beside not long 


betore he died, and endeavoured to set before him the only way of 
salvation, and others did the same. The result we must leave to the 
disclosing day. I have seen too much of sick bed professions to feel 
warranted to speak very strongly of such cases. I firmly believe in the 
infinity of pardoning mercy, the all-sufficiency of atoning blood, and 
the omnipotence of renewing grace, therefore would testify in hope 
as regards the worst cases, and then leave all in God’s hands, Parents 
who live only for earth, its pleasures, and its treasures, cannot be 
expected to give heed to any appeals, however fervent; but surely 
those who profess to be among the saved, ought to make the saivation 
of the souls of their children their first concern, The eagles of hell are 
very plentiful in our day, and are seeking your chidren for their prey. 
Be, then, very watchful as regards your dear ones. Look out well 
respecting everything connected with them. Beware you do not injure 
them by foolish fondness, by pampering the body with stimulants, 
dainties, much meat, or anything that tends to develop the animal 
nature to the injury of the mind and heart. Do not overlook their 
amusements, their secret habits ; their companions, the books they read ; 
and take care what calling of life you place them in; see that it has 
due respect to things that are “honest and pure.’ I have read of a 
religious father who placed his son in a very dangerous position for the 
sake of worldly advantages, and when he came home on a visit, prayed 
for him tlfat he might be preserved from temptation. After hearing this 
the youth observed, “ My father has put me into the lion’s mouth, and 
now he prays God not to allow me to be devoured.” Above all earthly 
considerations, let parents look out for the eternal welfare of their 
children, and be specially heedful as regards their own example, words 
and temper. ‘These, far more than anything sasd, are sure to tell upon 
them for good or evil. Of one thing be you well aware: that worldliness 
is sure to counteract mere religiousness. A good man of very extensive 
observation supplies the following illustration. At a house where he was 
visiting for a short time, he was struck with the apparent diligence of a 
mother in endeavouring to train her children in the right way. She 
read and prayed with them, and supplied them with the best religious 
books; and he thought, surely these children will turn out well. Upon 
seeing the same parties a few years after, he was surprised to find those 
religiously taught children gross in their manners, and the very reverse 
of all he had anticipated. The fact was, the parents with all their 
religiousness kept what is called “‘ a good table,” and it was thought 
necessary for the children’s health that they should partake largely at 
the same. This, with “ good society,” evening parties, and similar things, 
completed their ruin in spite of texts, sermons, and prayers. ‘There is 
indeed reason to fear that the next generation or two will exhibit in 
some very alarming way the result of much that is now going on in 
professing families, as regards conformity to the world. If through your 
negligence as parents, or if notwithstanding all your prayers and efforts, 
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one or more of your beloved children have been carried away by some 
foul beast to an unclean place, or borne by some bird of prey toa 
dazzling and dangerous height ; do not while life lasts give over your 
efforts to bring them back, or cease to pray that God would bring them 
down penitently to the foot of the cross. Grace hath long and strong 
arms, and parental prayers have, times out of number, moved Omni. 
potence to come to the rescue, and why should it not be soin your case ? 
But let parents remember, that when, with a breaking heart they cry to 
God on behalf of any wandering son or daughter, it will be well if 
conscience does not accuse them of being the cause of their failure. 
Some persons, when dying in despair, have been known to accuse their 
own parents as the cause of their own ruin, and perhaps not without 
reason. And will.it not be best of all for you, by God’s help and 
blessing, so to “ bring up your children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord,’ in Temperance and truthfulness, ‘ that your sons may be 
as plants grown up in their youth, and your daughters may be as corner 
stones polished after the similtude of a palace’? ? The question wag 
once asked in a party of children, which character in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’g 
Progress” was liked best. One replied, “‘I like Christian best;’’ but 
another said, ‘*I like Christiana best, because she took the little ones 
along with her.” May such be your happiness and honour, dear Christian 
parents. May you see them round you as the true followers of Christ, 
when you are about to cross the river, and to enter the cebestial city, 
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GuRNET STUFFED AND BAKED.— 
Make a stuffing as follows. A quarter 
oi a pound of suet, chopped; two 
tablespoonfuls of fine crumbs of bread ; 
a dessertspoonful of chopped parsley ; 
a saltspoonful of mixed sweet herbs, 
in fine powder, a teaspoonful of anchovy 
sauce; half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
half a saltspoonful of curry powder, 
and one egg well beaten, Mix these 
ingredients together. Well wash the 
fish and wipe it dry. Put the stuffing 
in the belly, sew it up with strong 
white thread. Dredge the fish with 
dried flour, lay it on a flat dish, spread 
over the upper side a quarter of a 
pound of dripping. Put it into a 
well-heated oven and bake, basting 
frequently, for half an hour. Serve 
on a very hot dish with or without 
the following sauce in a tureen. 

Bakep MACKEREL,—Make a season- 
ing as follows. Two ounces of crumbs 
of bread, three ounces of beef dripping, 
or butter, cut into small pieces, half 
of a small onion, chopped, a dessert- 





spoonful of chopped fennel or parsley, 
a saltspoonful of white pepper and two 
of salt, all well eicel. Wash two 
mackerel, and wipe themdry. Sprinkle 
the seasoning over both sides; place 
them on #drainer in a deep dish, and 
bake them in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. Put them on a hot 
dish and serve immediately. Be care- 
ful not to knock off the seasoning in 
changing the dish. 

BABLEY WatER.—One ounce of 
pearl barley; lemon flavour; sugar, 
and two pints of water.—Boil the 
barley in the water till reduced to one 
pint; strain and sweeten; add the 
sugar and flavour or rind of lemon, 
raisins, or currant jelly. 

SAGO GRUEL.—Two table-spoonfuls 
of sago; one quart of water and 
sugar.—Soak the sago a few minutes 
in cold water; stir it into the rest of 
the water when boiling; boil about 
an hour; add the sugar, and serve 
with toasted bread. 
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202 A Story for the Christmas Fireside—Peace on Larth. 


“And yet I love thee, for to me | When earthly joys will flee away, 
Nature’s long sleep thou seem’st to be, _ And cheer not life’s declining day ; 
From which she will again arise, | When tired Nature sinks to sleep, 
And with her beauty charm our eyes. | And, wrapt inslumbers long and deep, 

/ | Dreams of a world beyond the sky, 
Oh, thou dost mind me of old age, | 


Where flowers bloom, but never die.’” 
The close of this life’s pilgrimage, 





A STORY FOR THE CHRISTMAS FIRESIDE. 
PEACE ON EARTH. 


« Arg you going to Mrs. Wilson’s to-night ?” asked Harry Kildare as: 
he entered his sisters drawing-room, on the Christmas eve of i8—. 

Mrs. Hilton’s reply was negative. She had altered her opinion of 
card parties ; and besides, she had an engagement. 

‘* May I ask what engagement ?”’ said her brother. 

“ You may. I have asked several people to spend the evening 
with me.” 

“‘ A party of your own, and I am not invited ?” 

‘¢ You shall be, if you wish, but Iam not sure you will enjoy it.” 

‘* Who are the people? Do I know any of them ?” | 

‘*‘It is not probable that you are acquainted with all; but there is one 
whom you meet very frequently on your way to the office.” 

“ That must be old Mr. Thompson—Creesus as we call him. Rich as 
he is, I cannot like him; but I suppose as he is a relation of Hilton’s 
yuu expect a legacy.”’ 

‘¢ T do not expect a legacy; and old Mr. Thompson would not come 
and see me if I asked him, for -he is angry with me for turning 
methodist, as he calls it. ‘The people whom I have invited are not 
rich.” 

‘So much the better. Is that pretty Miss Carlton coming ?” 

“No; all my guests are plain,’’ said Mrs. Hilton. 

** All plain ? What a stupid arrangement !” exclaimed Henry. “‘ How- 
ever, I suppose they are clever ?” 

‘* Not particularly ; indeed, I fear some of them are dull.” 

** Poor, plain, and dull!” cried Henry. ‘“ Whom in the world have 
you invited ?” 

His sister waited a few moments before she answered, * The lame, 
the halt; and the blind. Will you come and meet them ?” 

“ Not if I know it! Is it possible that you are in earnest ?” 

“Quite possible. I never was less disposed to quote scripture in jest 
than now. About a score of honest, and industrious but sorely afflicted 
persons, of humble rank, will take tea here this evening.”’ 

«* And which of them have I the honor of knowing ?” 

«© Morrison.” 

Henry stared and said, ‘‘ That dirty old fellow ?”’ 

“ Yes; he has promised to give himself a thorough good scrubbing ; 

and I have presented him with a decent suit for the occasion.” 
“« What extravagance !” 
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“ Say, rather, ‘What economy!’ for I bought the clothes second 
hand from William Smith, whose good little wife patched them for me.” 

‘And where will you receive your new friends,—in your drawing- 
room ?” 

“They would hardly feel at home here,” said Mrs, Hilton, “so I 
have had the kitchen decorated.”’ 

Henry laughed. 

‘¢ May I ask in what manner ?”’ said he. 

‘* You may—or, if you have sufficient curiosity, you can go and see 
for yourself.” | 

“It is a very simple ‘affair,” continued Mrs. Hilton, as they went 
down. *“ Flags, with evergreens and mottoes at one end; and ever- 
greens with mottoes and flags at the other. But my guests will not be 
critical.” 
thie I should suppose not. How in the world will you entertain 

em P” 

‘Well, we shall have music for one thing.”’ 

“ Music ?” 

“¢ Yes,” 

“ A * Barrel-organ, and Old Dog Tray,’ *’ said Henry ; nothing higher 
would suit.” 

‘‘ | beg your pardon. Something higher wil/ suit, as you may find, 
—if you come. You see [ have had one of the pianos brought in.” 

“ ‘You areinsane,” said Henry. ‘ Does Hilton know all this ?” 

‘‘ Not yet, for the letter in which I announced my intention of giving 
a * party.’ to-night could not reach Constantinople, until the day after 
to-morrow ; but I am quite sure he will approve.” 

‘‘Tt is more than I should if you held my purse!” said Henry 
‘‘ but Hilton has been rather soft since his mother died, poor fellow.” 

‘* What do you mean by ‘soft’ !” asked Mrs. Hilton. 

“* Religious,” said Henry, ‘*‘ and that sort of thing—only fit for women.’ 

“© Why ?” | 

“¢ Oh, I don’t know, except that it can’t be manly to be afraid to do 
this, and afraid to do that, lest it should be wrong.” | 

“ A man must either fear to sin or fear to die,” said Mrs. Hilton, 
oravely. 

Her brother made no reply ; for her earnest words struck home. There 
was but one thought that could make him “ start and shrink”—it was 
that of the last enemy. He hated to look ona corpse, or to stand by an 
open grave, or to be reminded that aday must come when the handsome 
features, of which he was so proud, would be stiff and cold in death. 
Yet there were times when he realized that he was mortal, when he was 
fully convinced that he was wasting precious moments of brief probation, 
and madly neglecting to prepare for an inevitable future; and although 
he had hitherto sought to banish the unwelcome consciousness, by. 
plunging into dissipation, and affecting an extravagant gaiety, he was 
often extremely miserable. | 

One of his sister’s mottoes was “ Peace on earth, goodwill towards 
men !" 

The calm words seemed to mock him as, in the midst of a wreath of 
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holly and laurel, they met his eye. Peace !—what was Peace? Would 
he ever be permitted to know? How was it possible for him to com- 
prehend the meaning of such a word in a world in which death was a 
reality ? He did not know, he had never wished to know, how, more 
than eighteen hundred years before, his question had been answered by 
the advent of the Redeemer. The fact that Christ conquered death 
for himself and his followers was hidden from him, for he had long 
scorned the Bible. As, ten minutes later, he turned from his sister’s 
door, his heart was full of bitterness. He wished to forget, but could not. 

That evening as Mrs. Hilton sat among her Christmas guests, she 
was surprised by a visit from her brother, who entering without 
ceremony, and laying his hand on her}fshoulder, whispered, ‘“ Mary !” 

She looked up into his face, and down at his white kid gloves, and 
smiled. | 

‘¢ Have you come to help me ?” 

“JT do not know; I want to speak to you, can you come into the 
drawing-room ?” | 

They went upstairs, and Henry, throwing himself into a chair, 
said, “Iam haunted by your words about death. I cannot get rid of 
them.” 

She waited. 

‘‘ J have resolved not to be religious in your sense of the word,’’ he 
continued, “ but still, I must ‘have peace. If it were only possible to 
get to heaven without being so particular!’? He hesitated, and Mrs. 
Hilton finished thesentence for him. “ If you could only serve two 
masters,” she said ‘‘ you would like it, but you cannot. ‘There must 
be pardon through Christ, and cleansing by Christ, and imitation of 
Christ, and submission ¢o Christ, if we would enter heaven, and all these 
things are inconsistent with the love of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil.’’ 

“You used strong language, but you are sincere,’? said Henry, “ I 
~—r you have been really converted as they call it. I almost wish 

ad.” 

‘“¢ Almost ?” said Mrs, Hilton. 

“6 Yes,”? 

“¢ And why not quite ?”’ 

‘* Because I am not yet prepared to give up theatres, gaming, racing, 
and the rest. Think how dull life would be without all these things !’’ 

‘< Tf your tastes were different ?”’ 

‘¢ Well of course that would alter the matter. But if they were as 
they are now °”’ 

‘‘ They could not be so if you were Christ’s.” 

‘“¢ J am sorry for that, for I don’t want to be so altogether unlike my 
present self. I have a sort of affection for Henry Kildare, as he is, and 
I do not want to look back and despise him.” 

«‘ Did you refuse to descend by the fire escape last Christmas Eve ?” 

‘¢ Of course not.” 

‘But you had to confess next day that you had been worse than 
foolish when, coming late from a dinner party, you left two candles 
burning in your dressing-room 2” 
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‘ Very true, and I was thoroughly ashamed of it. But after all, it did 
‘me good,” 

“ Just so. Now apply my illustration,’”’ said Mrs. Hilton. 

Her brother did so, and the result was a grave request that she 
would leave him. He wished to think, he said, for an hour or two. 

“To think and pray” said his sister, “‘ May God be with you, and 
draw you to himself for Christ sake.’’ 

Her prayer was heard. The Bible which she had placed in her 
‘brother’s hand revealed to him in that hour’s patient study, that he had 
need of an interest in Bethlehem and Calvary, that it could profit him 
nothing if he gained the whole world, and lost his soul, and that the 
peace of God, which passes understanding, was within reach of all who 
fled for refuge ‘‘ to lay hold of the truth set before them in the Gospel. 

_ It was late when he rejoined his sister. Her humble friends were 
‘singing as he entered :— 
‘* Mild he lays his glory by, 
Born that man no more might die 
Born to raise the sons of earth 
Born to give them second birth.” 
and he paused at the door to listen. The sounds were familiar, but the 
emotion which they awakened was new, and when at the close of the 
hymn, many eyes were turned towards him, it was not without effort 
that he maintained a calm exterior, and standing beside the hostess, 
bade her happy guests good-night. 
_ It wasa Christmas Eve to be remembered, for in it he had passed 
trom death to life. 





A FEW WORDS TO EMIGRANTS.—MANITOBA- 
( Concluded.) 


Prices.—The following are the present prices of horses, cattle, 
farming implements, and commodities generally :—Horses, per pair, 
about £60; oxen, per yoke, £26 to £30; cows, £6 to £7 each. 
Waggons, £16 to £18 each. Ox cart, £3 to £4. Breaking plough and 
harrow, from £6 to £8. Common ploughs, about £3 12s. Reapers, 
£20 to £30. Mowers, £14 to £25. Spades, 4s. 6d.; shovels, 5s.; hay 
forks, 3s.; manure forks, 4s. Beef, 5d. to 7d. per lb.; pork, 5d. per !b. 
Flour, 24s. per barrel. Butter 1s. per lb. Eggs 1s.perdozen. Bread. 
42 to 5d. per 41b. loaf. Salt 7d. to 8d. per lb. Potatoes, 1s. 9d. to 2s, 
per bushel. Tea, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. Sugar, 4d. to 6d. Coffee, 10d. 
to ls. 6d. Tobacco, 2s. to 2s. 8d. Coal oil, 1s. 9d. per gallon. Pails, 
three hoop, 1s. 3d. each. Stout suit of clothing for man, £2 to £3. 
Felt hats, from 4s. Boots, 8s, to 12s. Grey blankets, 8s. to 12s. per 
pair, 
Fuel.—There is not so much woodland in the prairie district as in 
other parts of Canada, but there is enough for the purposes of fuel and 
fencing, and timber for building purposes can be purchased at the larger 
towns and settlements. Coal is also known to exist in various parts of 


the country. 
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Routes and Internal Communication .—It may be mentioned 
that there are two routes by which an intending settler can reach 
Manitoba from Quebec, or any other Canadian port, namely, the “ al} 
rail route,’ vid Detroit, Chicago, and St. Paul to Winnipeg, or by what 
is called the Lake route, 7. e., by railway to Sarnia or Collingwood on 
Lake Huron, thence by steamer to Duluth on Lake Superior, and by 
rail from Duluth to Winnipeg. The journey by the former route is 
quicker by about a day, but the latter is more economical. By either 
of these routes the settler will be met by the agents of American land 
and railway companies, who will endeavour to persuade settlement in 
the United States as preferable to Canada; but the settler is advised to 
proceed direct to his intended destination, and decide upon his location. 
after personal inspection. In 1882 a line of railway will be completed 
from Thunder Bay (Lake Superior) to Winnipeg and westward. It 
will pass entirely through Canadian Territory, and its benefits both to 
new and old settlers will be very great. It may be added that most of 
the rivers and lakes in Manitoba and the North-West are navigable, and 
that steamers now ply during the season on the river Saskatchewan 
between Winnipeg and Edmonton, a distance by water of about 1,200 
miles, with passengers and freight, calling at Prince Albert, Carlton, 
Battleford, and other places on the way. Steamers also run regularly 
between Winnipeg, St. Vincent, and other places on the Red River. 
There is also steam communication on the river Assiniboine between 
Fort Ellice and Winnipeg. 

Canadian Pacific Railway.—This line of railway, which is to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, is now in course of construction 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and is expected to cost 
from 75 to 80 millions of dollars. 360 miles of the line are now in 
operation. This will be increased to 700 miles in 1882, extending from 
Lake Superior through Manitoba and westward through the Territories 
to near Fort Ellice, thus affecting a saving in the distance from 
Manitoba and the North-West Territory to the ports of shipment for 
Kurope of about 400 miles, as compared with the existing route from 
the Western States of America, vid New York. This railway will pass 
through extensive coalfieids, ensuring an unlimited supply of fuel. 

Climate.—Manitoba is situated in the middle of the continent, 
nearly equidistant from the pole and the equator, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. The climate gives conditions of decided heat in summer 
and decided cold in winter. The snow goes away, and ploughing begins 
in April, which is about the same time as in the older provinces of 
Canada and the Northern United States on the Atlantic seaboard, and. 
the North-western States of Minnesota and Wisconsin. The crops are 
harvested in August. The long sunny days of summer bring vegetation 
of all sorts to rapid maturity. The days are warm and the nights 
cool. Autumn begins about the 20th of September and lasts till the end 
of November, when the regular frosts set in. The winter proper 
comprises the months of December, January, February and March. 
Spring comes early in April. The summer months are part of May, 
June, July, August, and part of September. In winter the thermometer 
sinks to 80 and sometimes 40 degrees below zero, but this degree of 
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cold in the dry atmosphere of the north-west does not produce any 
unpleasant sensations. The weather is not felt to be colder than in th: 
province of Quebec, nor so cold as milder winters in climates where the 


‘frost, or even a less degree of cold than frost, is accompanied with damp 
‘or wind. The testimony is universal on this point. Snow does not fal! 


on the prairies to an average greater depth than 18 inches, and buffaloes 
and horses graze out of doors all winter. They scratch the snow off the 
prairie, and grow fat upon the grass they find beneath it. Horned 
cattle also graze out of doors part of the winter, but in some states of 
the weather they require to be brought in. Instances are, however, 
stated in which horned cattle have grazed out all the winter. 

From Toronto westward, the temperature rises during the summer 
months, and, as the average yield of wheat per acre in Manitoba and 
the North-West is equally as large (if not larger both in volume and in 
weight) as in the United States, it would seem that, in conjunction 
‘with the fertility of the soil, this temperature is very favourable to 
cereal crops. The fall of snow is also less in the western portion of the 
Dominion ; in the first half of the year 1876 it was 283 inches, and in 
the second half 292 inches, but the snow is no drawback to the growth of 
the crops, which are sown in April and May, and harvested in August 
and September. 

Soil.—The soil is a deep alluvial deposit of unsurpassed richness. 
It is mostly prairie, and covered with grass. It produces bountiful crops 


Of cereals, grasses, roots, and vegetables. So rich is the soil that wheat. 


has been cropped off the same place for forty years without manure, an: 
without showing signs of exhaustion. 

Timber for Settiers.—Homestead settlers having no timber on 
their own lands are permitted to purchase from the Government wood- 
dots in area not exceeding 20 acres each at a uniform rate of $5 per acre, 
to be paid in cash. This provision applies also to settlers on prairic 
sections brought from the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in cases 
where the only wood-lands available have been laid out on even- 


numbered sections, provided the Railway Company agree to reciprocate 


where the only timber in the locality may be found on their lands. 
Homestead Exemption Law.—In Manitoba a homestead 

exemption law was passed in 1872, which exempts from seizure for debt 

160 acres of land, house, stables, barnes, furniture, tools, farm implements, 


im use, one cow, two oxen, one horse, four sheep, two pigs, and thirty 


days’ provender for same. 





THE IDOLATER. 


‘« WHATEVER passes as a VEIL between 
The mental eye of Faith and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear. 
Making its joys less lovely, and its hopes less dear ; 
Tus 1s your Ilpot !—though it bear 
Affections impress, or devotion’s air.” 
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MUCH TOO LOUD. 


It was house-cleaning time, and the wooden clock, whose place was 
in the dining-room, found itself on the library table, face to face with 
the marble clock that belonged to the parlour. 

‘¢ Why, where in the world did you come from ?’’ asked the wooden 
clock in a harsh loud voice. “ I never heard you tick or strike. Have 
you been in the house long ?” 

‘¢ Fifteen years,” replied the marble one in low tones. 

‘¢ Fifteen years !’’ repeated the wooden clock, holding up its hands 
in wonder. ‘ That’s a long time. I’ve only been here three. And 
did you talk louder than you do now !” 

<¢ Never,” said the marble clock. 

‘ And don’t you ever strike ?” 

‘- Oftener than you do; for I teli the half-hours, as well as the 
hours. Listen, I’m going to strike twelve in a moment.” And at the 
end of the moment rang out a sweet tinkling sound, like the chiming 
of wee silver bells. 

‘Ha! Ha!” laughed the wooden clock, “‘ Do you call that striking ?: 
Just hear me!’? and it struck the mid-day hour with such a brazen 
clang, that the bronze lions on each side of the marble clock started, 
and put their paws over their ears, 

‘¢ There, what do you think of that ?” it said, as the last stroke died 
away. ‘ And my ticking can be heard all over the house. How much 
more valuable I must be than you are.’’ 

“There’s where you make a great mistake,’? said the marble 
= quietly. ‘* You are much too loud. I’m worth, at least, twenty 
of you.” | | 

“ Twenty of me!’’ said the wooden one, so indignantly that its 
tongue—in other words, its pendulum—nearly fell off. 

“Yes,” said the marble clock, ‘“‘ exactly twenty. The more refine- 
ment one has’’— 

‘ Refinement !” interrupted the loud talker, “ What’s that’? ? 

‘“ T mean,’ answered the marble clock, “ the nicer one is, the less 
noise one makes,” 

‘“‘ Oh, indeed!” said the wooden clock scornfully. ‘ Well, for my 
part, I like to hear myself speak, and like for others to hear me too. I 
don’t believe in clocks being seen and not heard.” 


‘* By-the-bye, weren’t you shut up in a closet last evening ?” asked: 


the low-voiced one, slyly, ‘‘ because somebody had a new book and. 


wanted to read it in peace? Zhen you couldn't have been either seen or 


heard.” 

“‘ I wish they’d take me back to the dining-room,” said the wooden 
clock. “I always did hate house cleaning—putting everything 
out of its place and forcing a clock into the company of stuck-up 
strangers.” 
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FOR THE YOUNG—ASKING. 


I¥ you are a poor little boy or girl, dressed in rags, and living out in the 
street, there are many things you want. Oh, so many. You want 
plenty of good food, for you are often hungry. You want nice warm 
clothes, for you are often cold. You want a home to live in, for your 
garret or celler is very dreary. You want toys and books, for your 
only playthings are mud and the puddles, old bricks and stones. 

And if your parents are rich, you still have your wants. You have a 
nice house to live in, but you often want to go out of it when you are 
told to stay in. You have plenty of food, but you often want to eat 
things which are not good for you: you have toys and books great in, 
number, but there is always something more which you want, and with-. 
out which you think you cannot be happy. 

Whether you want food and clothes, or whether you want tops and 
marbles, you would ask for them in a moment, if you knew a person 
who would give them to you. 

You know what it is to ask for a thing. And you know what it is to 
ask in vain. Men so often cannot give; and when they can they so 
often will not give what is asked of them. 

But here is a promise: “If ye shall ask anything in My Name, I 


will do it.” 
Anything! It does not say what. Ask any single thing that you 


want, and it shall be done. 
Stay a moment. There are two things we must look at here. First, 


—By whom are the words spoken. Second,—To whom are the words 
spoken, 
They are spoken by our Saviour. Ah! now you see why the promise. 
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is so rich and full, None could make such a promise but Jesus, 
Nothing in all the world that you can ask will be too hard for Him to 
grant. He made the world; He formed man; He holds the winds in 
the hollow of His hand; He moves the hearts of kings and princes, 
There is nothing which He cannot do. 

But this promise is not spoken to all the world. It is spoken only 
to those who know and love the Lord Jesus, If they ask anything in 
His Name, He will do it for them. 

But he does not say this to those who do not serve Him. If they 
come to Him, and ask for pardon, and pray to be made one of His 
own people; then indeed there is the promise, “ Ask, and ye shall 
receive.” But if they keep away from Him, and do not love Him or 
serve Him, there is no promise at all to them that ‘“whatsover” they 
ask shall be done for them. | 3 

Here is one great thing in which the children of Gop are unlike 
other people. Others want things, and cannot get them. But for the 
child of Gop there is a rich storehouse of plenty and wealth, and joy 
and peace, ever at hand. ‘The wonder is that Gop’s children make so 
little use of it. 

Still you must not think that if you are a child of Gop everything 
you ask for will be good for you to lave. You are only a little child; 
and even if you were a grown man, you would still be weak and 
ignorant and know very little of what was good for you. 

So when you ask Gop to do something that you wish, you must never 
forget that Gop knows best. Perhaps what you ask for would do you 
great harm if you had it, though you cannot tell why. And then Gop 
will not give it to you. 

Or perhaps you may ask in © wrong way, not in CHRIST’s name, or 
not submissively to Gop’s will, or not trusting in Gop’s love and 
wisdom. And then I think Gop will not give it to you. 

Or perhaps you may ask with some sin in your heart, to which you 
have given way, and which you love too much to forsake, And then 
J am sure Gop will not give you what you wish. 

It is just as it would be with a little child who had a wise, loving 
rich, great, tender father. The little child might ask for many things, 
but the father would only give him what was good for him. The little 
child might ask in a wrong way, and then his father would not grant 
his desire till he asked rightly. The little child might be naughty, and 
then the father would punish him by keeping back his pleasures until 
he was sorry. But all the time his father would love him dearly, and 
would be grieved to cause him sorrow. a 

Dear little child, it is just so with the children of Gop. Just so 
with their loving Father ia heaven. He will never refuse them a single 
good thing, so long as they serve Him faithfully. If you are Curist’s 
and Curist is your’s, then all things in earth and heaven are your’s also. 
From “ Readings with the Little Ones.” 
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LABOURER’S SONG. 


’Tis a cheery sight, yon flickering light, 
For the evening is chill and dreary ; 

And that is the glow of the hearth, which I know. 
Has a welcome and rest for the weary. 


In a little while, with a sunny smile, 
My wife will haste to meet me; 

And our baby boy, with a shout of joy, 
Will stretch out his arms to meet me. 


Others may stop at the first beer-shop, 
While their families beg or borrow ; 

But the cup of tea that’s awaiting me 
Will bring neither shame nor sorrow. 


Around my knee, in joyous glee, 
Will be happy children clinging ; 

And I shall hear their voices clear 
A hymn at evening, singing. 


My wife and I will thankfully 
Go on our way together, 

And have no fear, though storms be near, 
Hard times, or wintry weather. 


Life’s wear and tear we'll bravely bear, 
Sustained in joy or sorrow ; 

We'll face as we may the ills of to-day, 
And trust in God for the morrow. 


And when, at last, life’s labour is past, 
And our bodies in dust are lying, 

Our souls shall rest in that home of the blest, 
Where there’s ‘‘ no more sorrow nor crying.” 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


On the 6th of December of the present year will occur a most 
important phenomenon in connection with the science of astronomy, 
namely, ‘ the transit of the planet Venus across the sun’s disc.’ This 
event is anticipated with the greatest interest by astronomers, and for 
its observation, preparations of a most minute and extensive character 
have been. made, not only by scientific men, but also by the various 
governments of the civilized countries of the world. 

The reason why astronomers attach so much importance to a transit 
of Venus, is because it furnishes the best means of ascertaining the 
distance of the sun from the earth, and this fact ascertained, further 
affords the means of determining the distance of other heavenly bodies. 

These transits are of very rare occurence. The first of which we have 
any record took place in the year 1639, and was observed by two young. 
astronomers named Horrocks and Crabtree, who resided in the county 
of Lancashire. 

At a time when Liverpool and Manchester were comparatively 
insignificant places, and England was on the eve of civil contentions 
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which seemed to fill all men’s minds with alarm, when the difficulties 
connected with science were far greater than they are now, these two 
were the first and only individuals who observed this important 
phenomenon. 

Horrocks was born near Liverpool, in the year 1619, and having 
studied for the church, at Cambridge, he was at the time of the transit, 
a hard working curate in his native county. At an early age he was 
fond of astronomy, and having become acquainted with Crabtree, a 
young man of scientific attainments, they formed a friendship, corres- 
ponded, and assisted each other in their studies. 

Some years previous to this, Kepler, the celebrated astronomer, had 
calculated that a transit of Venus would take place in 1631, but added 
that there would not be another until 1761. ‘The first part of the state- 
ment proved correct, a transit occurring as predicted, in 1631, but it 
was unobserved. Horrocks, however, after giving the matter the most 
careful consideration, suspected the correctness of the latter part of the 
statement, and finally established that another transit would take place 
in 1639. Waving informed Crabtree, who was residing near Manchester 
of his discovery, they both in their respective dwellings prepared to 
observe it. On Sunday the 24th of November, just as * Horrocks had 
finished the duties of his calling, he, in his home, and Crabtree in his, 
were rewarded with a sight of the first transit of Venus ever beheld. 
Obscure as Horrocks was, and difficult as was the task, he calculated 
the very day and hour of this event, and had he not died when only 23, 
he doubtless would have occupied a place among scientific men, second 
to none. 

More than a century passed away before another transit, which 
occurred in the year 1761. Many years previous to this, Dr. Halley 
had pointed out the advantage of determining the distance of the sun, 
by observing the transit of Venus: he did not live to see any practical 
results, but he bequeathed the task to posterity, a work which was 
readily and earnestly undertaken by scientific men. 

The results of observing the transit of 1761, owing to cloudy weather, 
and other causes, were not satisfactory, but ‘this partial failure only 
stimulated those interested in the matter to more energy in preparing 
to observe the next, which took place in 1769. Several expeditions were 
sent out by the various Governments on the Continent. The English 
rendered very material help by sending out an expedition of discovery, 
under the celebrated Captain Cook, who, with others, were engaged to go 
to Otaheite to select a suitable station for observing the times of ingress 
and egress of the planet at its transit over the sun’s disc, and similar 
observations were made in other suitable places. | 

When the results were received in Hurope, they were subjected by 
the greatest mathematicians to a severe critical discussion. As the 
result of their calculations the distance of the sun was estimated to be 
rather more than 95 millions of miles, and this for a considerable time 
was generally accepted. The correctness of the estimate was however, 
called in question when the calculation was fully investigated and the 
distance tested by other methods ; hence, the next transit, which occurred 
just eight years ago, (December, 1874,) and the one to be observed this 
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year, have been anticipated with eager interest, with the hope of settling 
this important astronomical question. 

There are various methods adopted to ascertain the distances of the 
heavenly bodies. ‘To find the distance of the moon (the nearest 
heavenly body) observations are made at two or more stations, in parts 
of the earth as widely apart as possible, in order to ascertain its parallax, 
a word which means the apparent change of place which bodies under- 
go by being viewed from different points. Ifthe moon is observed at 
the same time from such a place as the Cape of Good Hope, south of 
the equator, and Berlin, north of the equator, it will appear from each 
of these places to occupy a different position among the stars. This 
difference having been found, the distance of the moon can be ascertained 
by a mathematical calculation. ‘The more remote, however, a heavenly 
body is, the less becomes this difference of apparent position; in the 
case of the fixed stars it is almost imperceptible, and in the case of the 
sun so small, that it cannot be safely relied on for a correct calculation 
of his distance. The distance of the sun has been tested by this and 
other methods but by far the most satisfactory is by observing the 
transit of Venus at different stations on the earth’s surface. When 
observed from widely different latitudes, the portion of the disc of the 
sun traversed by the planet is apparently very different. By observing 
at the different stations the exact time of ingress and egress, the time 
in which the passage from one edge of the sun to the other edge is 
performed, it can be ascertained what the horizontal or greatest parallax 
of Venus is, and from this the distance of the planet can be found. Having 
determined the distance of Venus, and knowing the time in which she 
performs a revolution round the sun, the distance of the sun can be 
readily ascertained, according to laws governing the Solar system, which 
Kepler discovered. 

The observations, on which these calculations are based, have to be 
made with the greatest skill and care. ‘To secure a satisfactory result 
during the coming transit, as well as that of 1874, instruments of a 
very high order have been obtained, and stations of observation selected 
by the best astronomers. 

Several of the civilised countries of the world, have sent out expedi- 
tions to various suitable points of observation. 

The Germans have taken up the matter with great energy, and have 
fitted out two expeditions; and in September the English expedition 
left our shores with instructions to spare nothing, in order to make the 
observation a success, so that it may fairly be hoped, while much was 
added to our knowledge by the transit observed eight years ago, this, 
the last opportunity which the present generation will have of viewing 
this rare phenomenon, will be the means of solving the interesting 
problem ‘‘ How far off is the sun ?”’ 

The solution of this problem is not for the gratification of mere 
curiosity, for apart from the interest awakened by the contemplation 
of these grand discoveries, the determinations of astronomy, are 
of the highest importance in conducting the affairs of every-day 
life, and those least interested in them are continually participating 
in the many advantages obtained as the result of the arduous labours 
of astronomers. 
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HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


Tornir Haso.—Three quarters of a 
pound of turnips; three quarters of a 
pound of potatoes ; two table-spoonfuls 
of flour; one large onion; and one 
table-spoonful of salt. Put two quarts 
of water into a well-tinned pan; set 
it over a fire; put in the turnips, cut 
into small square pieces, the onion, 
cut small, and the salt: let it boil an 
hour; then put in the potatoes, also 
cut in pieces, and boil three-quarters 
of an hour longer. Rub the flour in 
a quarter of a pint of cold water, till 
perfectly smooth ; pour it into the pan, 
and let it boil slowly a quarter of an 
hour longer ; boil two hours and serve 
with toasted bread. 

BoILED Rick For Curry.—Wash 
the rice (half a pound), put it into a 
saucepan with a quart of cold water, 
and boil it for half an hour, stirring it 
frequently ; drain it in aseive before 





the fire, and separate the grains with 
a fork while it dries. Serve either 
placed as a wall round the curry or in 
a vegetable dish. 

Brown Savce.—Two ounces of 
butter, and one ounce of flour.—Melt 
the butter in a frying-pan or saucepan ;. 
add the flour, stirring tillit is of a 
brown colour; add as much boiling 
water as will make it the thickness of 
cream, and season with pepper and 
salt.—To be served with omelets and 
fritters. 

Tapioca OMELET,—One pound of 
bread crumbs; two table-spoonfuls of 
tapioca (well steeped); one table- 
spoonful of dried sage, and two ounces 
ot boiled onions, chopped fine. —Boil 
the tapioca in apint of water till dis- 
solved. Stirin the other ingredients, 
season with pepper and salt, and bake 
an hour in a well-buttered dish. 





TO OUR READERS. 


The following Serial Stories and Practical and Inter- 
esting Papers will appear in next Year’s Series. Will 
each Reader become a Subscriber ? 


‘‘*The Watchman’s Tower; or, Vengeance is Mine.” 
(In 9 chapters). Translated from the German, by JANET. 


‘*The Old House and the New.” (In 12 chapters). By 


DoROTHEA. 


‘‘Caught by the Tide,’’? a Humourous Love Story. 


chapters.) By F. M. Hotmzs, 
‘‘Castles with a Story.” 


(In 5 


‘*Devices and Dainties of the Aborigines of South 


Australia.’’? By an Eye Witness. 


‘* Practical Papers” on Wature, Science and Art. 
Places of Notes in and round London. By G. Ryrmer,: 


Illustrated. 


‘‘Scripture Stories” and their Teachings. 


Afternoons. 
‘‘ Waffles,” A Tale for Boys. 


Plain Cookery, Varieties, Poetry, &c., &c., &c. 


For Sunday 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. LUNG HEALER S, 


FENNINGS’ GHILDREN’S POWDERS, = cons, coups, astuma, 


; : ; COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. Sold in Boxes, at 1s., 14d. and 2s. 9¢., 


(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything fy with directions, Sent post free for 15 


injurious to a tender Babe.) hI stamps. Direct ALFRED FENNINGS 
Sold in stamped boues at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with Oawes, .W. heii 


full Directions. The largest size Boxes, 28. 9d. (35 

Sent post free for 15 stamps. Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, stamps, post free), contain three times 
West Cowes, I.W. - the quantity of the small boxes. 

Read Fenninos’ Every MorHeEr’s Boor, which contains valuable Read Fenninos’ Everysopy’s Docror, 

hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A, 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. Frnninas, West Cowes, I.W. 
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a O W BD) E Pr ma With Puddings, Pies and Stewed Fruits 


AY a ah do) ee ee Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in | 
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2aq (THE ORIGINAL & ONLY DISINFECTING 
SOAP) | 
**Tn our hands it has proved 
Unrivalled for the Complexion. = ve = Skin 
' JoapcoBee Ridin Sourast.” meee word Black Tarkene H 
Recommended by the entire | as it is only made from — 
Medical Faculty. refuse. 


JIT IS NOT A NOVELTY, FOR THE PUBLIC HAVE USED IT FOR 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
’ To be had of all Chemist 
Proprietors! W, V. WRIGH T ¢ G..mamanae, aan Medicine 7 
Southwa rk, Vendors, &c., throughout # 


the civilised world. 








PRICE 1s. 6d. EACH, POST FREE. 
EIGHT. PRIZE MEDALS. THE COMMUNICANT 


A Manual of Devotion for Hol y Communion, &c., &c. 
By 12 Bishops, Canons, and Clergymen. 
*“Eminently devotional and practical; an able 
one cree book on a most important subject.’’— 
cord. 


MORNING, NOON, & NIGHT: 


A Pocket Manual of Private Prayer. 
By 12 Clergymen and the Editor. 
Edited by the Rev. Epwarp GARBETYT- 
N a 3d is not vo, Ha spo too highly of this ad: 
a mirable manual.’’—Record. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 
ss : Euior Stocs, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E£,.C- 
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143 HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, E. 


WHEELER'S 


CELEBRATED ANISEED COUGH AND LUNG PILIS, 
First Introduced to the Public in the Year 1821. | 


Kor Asthmatic and Consumptive Coughs, Wheezing, Oppression of the Chest, arising from 
Phlegm, Shortness of Breath, Influenza, and all Bronchial Affections. During the last sixty years 
many thousands of persons in immediate vicinity of Hackney Road have experienced wonderful 
benefits from these truly excellent Pills ; and without advertising, simply by the recommendation 
of one friend to another, their fame has spread to many parts of the land, and justly! for the 
proprietor has received a mass of testimony to their efficacy, especially from persons who had 
hitherto been habitually troubled with a dry, harsh winter cough. <A few unsolicited testimouials 
are appended ;— 





50, Goldington Terrace, Somers Town, 3rd December, 1856. 

Mrs. Trevors will thank Mr. Wheeler to send her by her son another 2s. 9d. box of Aniseed Cough Pills. 
She has found much benefit from them. For the last eight winters her cough has been so bad as frequently tv 
prevent her lying downin bed. Two pills at bedtime now give her a good night’s rest. 

Brownsea Island, Poole, Dorset, 15th Oct., 1879. 

Sir,—Would you please send me a family box (2s. 9d.) of yourinvaluable Aniseed Cough and Lung Pills, 
as I find them do great good. I have enclosed stamps; please send by post to Mrs. Spacksman, Brownsea 
Island, Poole, Dorset. 

On March 9th, 1870, a lady of title, distinguished alke for her piety and charity, wrote :—Please send me 
- more a of your Aniseed Cough Pills ; the last are all used, except about a dozen Pills, and they have 
done wonders. 

Rach Is. 13d. box contains 50 pills ; each 2s. 9d. box contains 150 pills; and will be forwarded 
to any address post-paid, on receipt of 14 penny stamps for the small size, and 33 penny stamps 


for the 2s. 9d. box. Prepared only by | 
CHRISTOPHER WHEELER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 143, Hackney Road, London, E. 


PrieasE Notre.—A box containing 450 pills, post free for 14 penny stamps; a box containing 
150 pills post free for 33 penny stamps. 















STRUTTS KNITTING 
COTTONS. 





TRADE MARK, 


BEST” KNITTING SECOND QUALITY 


YELLOW PAPERS. BLUE PAPERS. 
OF ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS. 














CANADA FOR THE WORKING MAN. 


Reduced fares by DOMINION LINE. STEAMERS leave LIVERPOOL 
for Portland every alternate THURSDAY. Cabin, £10 100; Steerage, £0. 6s 

Assisted Passages for Quebec, £5. Domestic Servants, £4. Through Tickets 
issued to all parts of Canada and United States at special rates, 3 

For NEW ORLEANS regularly (via Corunna and Havanna) Cabin, £20; 
Steerage £6 6 O. 

Apply to the Local Agent; or Frinn, Marin & Montcomery, 24, James Street, 
Liverpool. 




















LINEN WHITE AS SNOW 


OXFORD BLUE 


Sold in nt lb. Packets, 
Containing 16 1 oz. Squares. 
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For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 








|WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 


Reckitt’s Paris Blue’ 


See that you get it! 


As bad qualities are often substituted. The genuine is used by the Laundresscs of 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 
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FOUR COLD MEDALS _ BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 
B Oo W Ww i K’S is now used by all respectable families 


B A K I N CS. for making delicious Custards and 
: Blancmanges, most agreeable to eat 












POWDER 


AS aS dls) o) | eed Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 1d. and 2d. packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 


with Puddings, Pies and Stewed Fruits 














9 UNRIVALLED FOR SHAVING. 

Sold everywhere in Tablets 6d. and Is. 
“In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 

Diseases.’’—Lancet, 
Never wash with BLACK 
7 Tar Soap if you value your 
complexion but only with 
Wright’s which is made 
from Tar purified by Che. 
mical processes. 


PROPRIETORS; Never wash without it if you desire protectid® from 
Infectious Diseases of all kinds. 
W.V.WRIGHT &C0., «s4po CARBONIS DETERGENS— 
"Si ch Tablet, with- | 
Southwark. WRIGHT'S is branded on each Tablet, with F 


** The only true Antiseptic Soap.” 
— Brit. Medical Journal. 


Recommended by the entire 
Medical Faculty. 






out which none is genuine. 














-HORNIMAN’S 


The Speciality of Horniman’s 

Tea (in Packets), is great 

strength, delicious flavour, 
and real cheapness. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, EVERYWHERE. 


PURE TEA, 


BRYANT 
MAY’S 


MATCHES 
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Willcox & Gibbs 


“Automatic” 








The very highest Excellence in every respect,—in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance; Simplicity, Ease of 
Working, Usefulness, Durability, 





Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial at Home. 
Lists Post Free. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


50, Cheapside, and 185, Regent Street, W., London. 
10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street,corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 52, New 
Road, Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 
Certified Agents in all Towns, 


DEVONSHIRE STOCKINGS. 


Double Knees Superseded. 


Popham, Radford, and Co, have produced a Speciality in stockings, making Double 
Knees wholly unnecessary, which will wear better than any other yet produced, ‘These goods 
are bright and silky in appearance. 

Sizes O, I. 2» 3 A. 4, 6. Sml, Slr. Wms, 
Black 2/4, 2/6, 2/9, 3/, 3/2, 3/4, 3/6, 3/9. 4/, 4/4. 

Navy, Bronze, &c., 2d. per pair extra, 

<¢P. R,” is woven in the foot of each stocking. 

A sample pair per post for an extra penny stamp over prices quoted, 

Same make in children’s socks and ‘Three Quarter Hose. 

Also in Gents’ Half Hose or Socks. 


POPHAM, RADFORD, AND CO., | | 
37, <8, Bedford Street, 14, 15, and 16, East Street, Plymouth. 


A GIFT, 


FREE, POST PAID. 


PROFESSOR BROWN’S 


SHAKESPERIAN ALMANAGK (ILLUSTRATED) FOR 1888. 


It fairly glows with quotations and ¢//ustrations from the ‘ Bard of Avon,’ I shall print 
three million copies, and will send ten copies free, prepaid to any one who will judiciously 
distribute them in their locality, 

















ADDRESS— : 
FREDK. W. HALE, 61, CHANDOS STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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ON HIRE with option 
of Purchase 


Aas. 6d. 


per week, with. 


SINGER'S * 
SEWING 
for Cash £4. MACHINE 


Have received TWO HUNDRED FIRST CLASS MEDALS, and many other 
VALUABLE TROPHIES at all of the Great Exhibitions of. the World. 


_Are Universally acknowledged to be without equal for every description of Sewing. 
Sales in 1880 were 538,609 Machines. 
Sales in 1881 were 561,086 Machines. 


CAUTION !! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.—Attempts are made to palm them upon the unwary, unde! 
the pretext of being on a “* SINGER PRINCIPLE” or “SYSTEM.” 
TO AVOID DECEPTION AND DISAPPOINTMENT buy only at the Offices of the Company. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Chief Counting House in Europe—39, FOSTER LANE, LONDON. 
323 Branches in the United Kingdom. 


out extra 


charge. 





























PTONS VEGETA ESTABLISHED 1886. 
Ts x BY THE USE OF WHICH 


\ ec, ey) During more than Forty Years. 
niaaira=\ yaNy THOUSANDS OF CURES 


Have been effected ; numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE, 


The numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, anda 
KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEAS 8, are sufiicientto prove th 
great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD an 
other fluids of the human body. 

Sold in boxes, price 74d., 1s, 144,, and 2s. 9d. by G. WuEtpron & Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, anc 
by all omnes and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14 
or 33 stamps. 
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